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PREFACE. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the  actual 
results  of  the  experiment  commenced  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  20th  October,  1906.  I  am 
quite  conscious  that  the  New  Hebrides  Group  is  a 
small  one,  and  of  no  very  great  importance.  Still, 
it  is  not  altogether  negligible  if  only  because  there  is 
a  native  population  of  some  65,000  living  in  it.  That 
population  will  inevitably  disappear  if  the  present 
regime  is  allowed  to  continue. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  describe  clearly  the  true 
position  of  affairs.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  scrupu- 
lously accurate  as  to  facts,  and  to  draw  none  but  fair 
inferences  from  them.  And  I  think  the  time  has 
now  come  when  these  facts  and  deductions  should  be 
placed  before  the  public  pro  bono  publico. 

EDWARD  JACOMB. 
Vila,  New  Hebrides. 
March,  1914. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HlSTORIQUE  UP  TO  2ND  DECEMBER,  1907. 

THE  geographical  position  of  the  New  Hebrides 
Group  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map  in 
the  Appendix.  With  it  are  now  included  (adminis- 
tratively) the  Banks  and  Torres  Groups,  which  lie  to 
the  north.  The  total  area  of  these  three  groups  is 
approximately  3,458,000  acres,  equivalent  to  about 
half  the  size  of  Belgium.  All  the  islands  lie  within 
the  tropics. 

The  fact  of  these  three  Groups  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  comparatively  small  islands  is  a  point  of 
capital  importance.  It  is  the  explanation  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  administration  which  beset  the 
Government,  and  of  many  of  the  difficulties  of  com- 
merce which  try  the  settler.  It  is  this,  moreover, 
that  distinguishes  them  sharply  from  neighbouring 
groups  such  as  Fiji,  New  Caledonia  and  the  Solomons. 
Fiji,  it  is  true,  consists  of  many  more  islands  than 
the  New  Hebrides,  but  two  of  them  are  of  such  pre- 
dominant size  as  completely  to  overshadow  the 
remainder.  New  Caledonia  is  really  one  large 
island  and  a  number  of  islets,  while  the  large  islands 
of  the  British  Solomons  Protectorate  number  only  six. 

A  Spanish  navigator  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
New  Hebrides  in  1606,  but  beyond  the  glory  of  dis- 
covery, the  grandiloquent  naming  of  the  largest 
island  as  Tierra  Australe  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  the 
settlement  of  two  colonies,  which  came  to  a  speedy 
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end,  he  effected  nothing  of  moment.  He  did  not 
even  discover  the  southern  islands. 

The  next  comer,  in  1768,  was  a  Frenchman,  named 
M.  de  Bougainville,  who  sailed  round  Santo,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  as  de  Quiros  thought — a  con- 
tinent, but  an  island.  Finding  that  there  were  other 
islands  around,  he  invented  the  general  name  of  the 
Great  Syclades,  a  name  which  has  never  been 
employed. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1773  that  a  general  survey 
of  the  Group  was  made  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  first 
voyage.  He  named  it  the  New  Hebrides,  and  from 
that  time  onwards  the  New  Hebrides  enter  history  at 
least  as  a  name.  Still,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
there  was  no  European  colonization.  The  first  comers 
were  the  ' ' Sandalwooders, "  who  found  their  hearts' 
desire  on  the  island  of  Erromanga,  and  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Missionaries  in  1839  and  the  Queens- 
land recruiters. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  misdeeds  of 
either  the  "Sandalwooders"  or  the  recruiters,  or  the 
old-day  heroism  of  the  Missionaries.  The  writings  of 
the  early  Missionaries  and  of  naval  officers  have 
already  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  former  painful 
and  disgraceful  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  proceedings  of  these  persons  who  were,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  frank  pirates,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
exasperate  even  the  mildest  of  men.  The  early 
Missioneries,  indeed,  who  followed  them,  not  un- 
naturally paid  the  price  of  these  misdeeds,  in  some 
instances  with  their  blood. 

European  commercial  settlement  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1870  and  progressed  slowly  up  to  the  end 
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of  1907.  It  had  reached  such  a  point  in  1888  that 
a  Convention  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  putting  the  Group  under  the  guard  of  a 
Joint  Naval  Commission  of  Naval  Officers.  The  text 
of  this  Convention,  and  of  the  Declaration  and  Rules 
made  under  it  is  given  in  Appendix  No.  2.  This 
arrangement  was  of  a  purely  provisional  nature,  and 
was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  as  to  the  exclu- 
sive ownership  of  the  Group  by  either  power,  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  British  and  French  life 
and  property.  It  made  no  pretence  of  setting  up  an 
Administration,  or  of  proclaiming  a  protectorate.  The 
modus  vivendi  lasted  until  27th  February,  1906,  when 
a  formal  Convention  was  signed  at  London  proclaim- 
ing a  protectorate  over  the  Group  to  come  into  force 
at  a  later  date,  and  outlining  a  scheme  of  dual  adminis- 
tration, which  was  a  complete  novelty  both  from  the 
political  and  juridic  points  of  view.  This  Conven- 
tion was  ratified  on  20th  October,  1906,  and  came  into 
force  on  2nd  December,  1907.  Since  that  date  the 
New  Hebrides  has  ceased  to  be  a  no-man's  land.  It 
is  now  a  part  of  the  civilised  world ;  the  British  flag 
waves  over  it  jointly  with  the  French,  and  we  share 
with  the  French  whatever  advantage  exists  in  pos- 
session, and  equally  with  that  we  owe  whatever 
duties  possession  entails. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  sketch  succinctly  some  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties  which  faced  the  Brit- 
ish settler  of  the  period,  so  that  in  their  light  pre- 
sent day  affairs  and  in  particular  the  origin  of  the 
Convention  of  1888  and  1906  may  be  more  completely 
understood. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  advantages  and  dis- 
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advantages  of  life  in  a  country  where  there  was  as 
yet  no  pretence  at  Government.  Certainly  there 
were  no  rates  and  taxes  to  pay;  free  imports  con- 
noted cheap  liquor  and  tobacco;  and  there  was  no 
inquisitive  police  to  make  indiscreet  enquiries  into 
incidents  which  prefer  privacy.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  certain  inconveniences.  Although  plea- 
sant to  obtain  cheap  liquor  for  one's  own  use,  it 
is  less  so  if  one's  neighbours  sell  inferior  spirits  in 
large  quantities  to  natives  who,  knowing  no  restraint, 
go  mad  under  its  influence  and  discharge  volleys 
with  snider  rifles  right,  left  and  centre.  Moreover 
— and  this  was  the  burning  question — there  was  the 
land  problem  to  be  settled.  There  was  no  right  or 
title  to  land  except  that  of  the  stronger  man.  The 
absence  of  definite  titles  to  land  must  always  retard 
the  growth  of  an  infant  community.  There  was  also 
a  general  feeing  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  political 
future  of  the  Group.  Would  it  become  British  or 
French,  and  if  British,  would  it  be  ruled  by  the 
Colonial  Office  or  become  an  annex  of  Australia? 
The  future  prospects  of  copra,  the  dried  kernel  of 
the  cocoanut,  too,  were  at  that  time  far  more  uncer- 
tain than  is  now  the  case. 

The  fate  of  the  Group  had  long  hung  in  suspense 
In  reality  it  was  a  struggle  between  the  French  and 
the  Presbyterian  Missionaries.  Great  Britain  had 
then  but  little  interest  in  islands  so  small  and  so 
remote.  Australia  was  fully  occupied  with  her  own 
affairs,  and  beyond  repeating  from  time  to  time 
urbi  et  orbi  that  they  ought  to  become  British,  did 
comparatively  little  to  help  them  and  a  good  deal 
to    prevent   them    from    becoming   so.       She    raised 
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against  them  the  full  barrier  of  her  protective  im- 
ports until  1904,  when  she  returned  to  island  ship- 
pers some  £500  per  annum  in  the  form  of  rebate  on 
British  grown  produce.  This  sum  was  in  1906  in- 
creased to  £750  per  annum,  but  this  amount  divided 
amongst  the  100  odd  British  families  residing  in  the 
Group  at  the  time  can  have  done  little  more  than 
pay  for  the  annual  supply  of  matches,  and  indeed 
might  fairly  be  compared  to  the  offering  of  a  match, 
instead  of  a  lifebuoy,  to  a  drowning  man.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  Australian  Government  gave  a 
subsidy  of  £1,500  per  annum  to  an  Australian  firm 
of  merchants  for  a  monthly  postal  service  to  em- 
brace the  New  Hebrides,  as  well  as  their  own  depen- 
dency, Norfolk  Islaud.  This  subsidy,  together  with 
another  one,  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee,*  paid  by 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  to  the  same  firm,  has  en- 
abled Messrs.  Burns  Philp  and  Company  Limited  to 
send  a  steamer  throughout  the  Group,  touching  at 
some  hundred  different  stations  regularly,  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

This  service  has  been  the  salvation  of  British  in- 
terests in  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  true  that  many 
complaints  have  been  made  against  Messrs.  Burns 
Philp  and  Company  in  the  past  on  various  grounds, 
and,  doubtless,  some  of  them  may  have  been  justified. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  perfect  firm — 
or  one  that  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  firm  in 
question,  no  doubt,  realises  the  part  it  has  thus 
played  in  the  upholding  of  the  British  flag,  and  no 

*  Of  freight  to  the  value  of  ^1,000  per  annum.  If  the 
annual  account  did  not  reach  that  sum,  it  would  have  to  be 
made  up.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  always  exceeded  it. 
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doubt  glows  with  conscious  rectitude  at  the  thought. 
Still,  of  course,  it  is  a  commercial  firm  run  to  pay 
dividends  to  expectant  shareholders;  it  is  not  a 
philanthropic  institution.  It  has  made  its  profits 
and  it  has  done  invaluable  pioneering  work,  and 
though  it  may  at  times  have  made  mistakes,  such 
mistakes  do  not  alter  the  general  truth  advanced 
above. 

If  Great  Britain's  interest  was  small  and  that 
shown  by  Australia  even  less,  the  interest  displayed 
by  both  the  French  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
was  very  great.  Subsidies  and  advantages  of  all 
kinds  were  showered  upon  the  enterprising  French- 
men if  only  they  would  consent  to  settle  upon  the 
land.  Matters  advanced  so  rapidly  that  a  military 
force  was  landed  on  the  Island  of  Sandwich,  pre- 
sumably as  a  first  step  towards  annexation.  Pres- 
byterian influence,  however,  in  Australia,  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  lead  the  Colonial  Government 
to  protest  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  incident  led 
to  the  Convention  of  1888.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate 
the  position  of  both  the  French  and  the  Presbyterian 
Mission.  Both  have  made  considerable  sacrifices  in 
the  Group,  and  both  consider  they  have  a  kind  of 
vested  interest  in  it.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
been  active  in  its  work  since  the  year  1839,  and  has 
spent  some  £10,000  per  annum  on  its  work.  Had 
this  money  instead  been  invested  at  £3  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  the  Mission  would  now  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  sum  of  some  twenty-six  million  pounds. 
It  was  fully  realised  by  them  then  that  should  the 
French  become  the  sole  owners  of  the  Group,  they 
would  speedily  share  the  fate  of  the  London  Mission- 
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ary  Society  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  some  years  pre- 
viously, in  being  expelled.  It  was,  therefore,  a  not 
unnatural  feeling  that  inspired  them  to  resist  by  all 
means  the  idea  of  French  annexation. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  actual 
capital  sunk,  were  then,  and  are  now,  possessed  by 
a  foible,  that  of  posing  as  a  colonising  race.  This 
may  seem  somewhat  amusing  to  an  Englishman,  but 
it  is  a  very  real  and  cherished  illusion  of  the  Gaul. 
It  matters  little  to  him  that  all  the  colonies  he  has 
ever  held  have  been  financial  failures,  that  he  never 
has  and  never  will  be  able  to  understand  or  get  on 
with  the  natives — he  wants  to  have  his  colonies.  It 
is  one  of  those  national  extravagances  comparable 
to  the  second  motor  car  or  the  third  footman  of  the 
private  middle  class  citizen.  It  is  his  fetish,  his  pet 
vanity,  and  any  suggestion  that  they  are  not  quite 
first-class  severely  wounds  his  amour  propre.  This, 
I  am  convinced  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  French 
desire  for  their  Pacific  colonies.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Frenchman  never  leaves  France 
with  the  object  of  founding  a  permanent  home  under 
a  distant  sky.  He  leaves  to  make  money  during 
some  years  of  discomfort  and  home  sickness,  with 
the  firm  intention  of  some  day  returning  to  his  na- 
tive Normandy  or  Provence  to  finish  his  life  amid 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  varied  by  occasional  ex- 
cursions to  Paris  and  the  seaside. 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  a  French  colony 
should  become  British  hits  the  French  settler  both 
in  his  pocket  and  his  amour  propre.  Hence  the  in- 
tense opposition  that  has  always  been  shown  to  sur- 
render the  New  Hebrides  entirely  to  England. 
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All  these  things  contributed  first  to  the  Convention 
of  1888,  and  later  on  to  that  of  1906.  This  latter  in- 
strument was  designed  to  satisfy  Australia  by  keep- 
ing an  interest  in  the  Group,  to  satisfy  Great  Britain 
by  making  her  feel  that  she  had  done  her  best  for 
everybody  concerned;  France  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  at  length  acknowledged  to  be  a  half  sharer 
in  the  spoils ;  the  settlers  and  natives  by  the  hope  that 
their  land  and  other  difficulties  would  be  solved  by 
the  institution  of  a  regular  Government. 

There  is  a  somewhat  voluminous  literature  on  the 
subject  of  pre-Convention  days,  though  it  is  true 
that  most  of  it  is  exceedingly  uninteresting  and  in- 
differently written.  Of  English  works  the  majority 
have  come  from  Missionaries,  with  the  not-unnatural 
result  that  they  form  for  the  most  part  a  monotonous 
record  of  everyday  life  and  petty  incident.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  desire  or 
intention  of  depreciating  the  efforts  and  work  of 
those  intrepid  pioneers.  Their  one  object  being  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  they  took  but  little  interest  in 
other  matters.  They  are  concerned  with  mundane 
matters  only  when  they  raise  their  voices  to  protest 
against  some  evil  or  abuse.  I  speak  from  the  wide 
historical  point  of  view;  and  from  that  aspect  their 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  are  of  little  value.* 
The  literature  of  the  French  is  similarly  of  little 
utility.  The  three  most  pretentious  works  of  recent 
times  are  M.  Brunet's  Regime  international  des  Nou- 
velles  Hebrides,  Captain  Bourge's  Les  Nouvelles 
Hebrides,  and  Mr.  Politis'  La  condition  internation- 
ale  des  Nouvelles  Hebrides.    The  first  is  a  mere  epi- 

*  Probably  the  best  general  account  of  the  period  is  to 
be  found  in  F.  A.  Campbell's. 
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tome  of  official  documents  adorned  with  pious  hopes 
for  French  success  in  the  future;  the  second  is  a 
Te  deum  sung  to  the  French  New  Hebrides  Com- 
pany; and  the  third  a  copy  of  the  Convention  of 
1906,  written  in  somewhat  more  diffuse  language 
than  is  employed  in  the  original.  From  none  of 
these  works  would-  one  realise  that  a  quarter  of  the 
total  white  population  in  the  Group  or  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  British.  The  reader 
merely  learns  from  them  that  there  are  some  trouble- 
some and  unappeasable  persons  called  Presbyterian 
Misisonaries,  whose  banishment  would  be  welcomed. 
Of  official  reports,  British  and  French,  there  is  a 
notable  scarcity.  Only  one  report  written  by  the 
local  head  of  administration  (British)  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  year  1903.  By  the  French  none  at 
all.  Official  statistics  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent 
previous  to  1907,  save  in  so  far  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint 
Naval  Commission,  the  publication  of  which  ceased 
in  1908.  Moreover,  the  only  figures  given  in  them 
are  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  European 
settlers  in  the  Group.  Trade  Returns  of  any  value 
are  unobtainable  even  at  the  present  time.  Figures 
furnished  by  the  customs  authorities  in  Sydney  and 
New  Caledonia  are  necessarily  misleading,  both  as 
regards  exports  and  imports:  exports  because  they 
are  based  on  the  declaration  of  an  unknown  number 
of  shippers,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accurate ;  im- 
ports because  the  customs  authorities  are  only  in- 
terested in  commodities  which  pay  duties.  Future 
statistics  obtainable  from  the  local  customs  will  be 
even  more  useless  still;  for.  apart  from  the  fact  that 
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they  are  only  concerned  with  imports,  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  these  imports  are  accepted  on  the 
declaration  of  the  shippers  without  any  pretence  at 
supervision  or  check. 

Of  purely  scientific  works,  either  on  languages, 
customs  or  history,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence. 

One  intermediate  step  towards  the  forming  of  a  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Group  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  as  the  number  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  was  slowly  but  continuously  increasing, 
the  French  Government  entrusted  certain  adminis- 
trative powers  to  the  Doctors  of  the  French  New 
Hebrides  Company.  These  powers,  of  course,  merely 
concerned  French  subjects.  In  1902,  however,  a 
regular  Resident  Deputy  Commissioner  (Monsieur 
Charles  Bord)  was  appointed  and  stationed  at  Vila, 
which  was  destined  afterwards  to  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Group.  This  step  was  very  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  British  Resident 
Deputy  Commissioner  (Captain  Rason,  R.N.),  with 
administrative  and  judicial  powers  over  British  sub- 
jects. These  officers  remained  at  Vila  until  the  initi 
ation  of  the  new  Administration. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  principal  points  of 
the  political  history  of  the  New  Hebrides  prior  to 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Anglo  French  Conven- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  them. 
The  Convention  was  proclaimed  at  Vila  on  2nd  De- 
cember, 1907,  by  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  and  the  French  High  Com- 
missioner, Monsieur  Liotard,  and  a  new  era  began, 
which  has  now  lasted  over  six  years.  The  history  of 
these  six  years  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  this 
book. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Settlers  and  Natives. 

AT  the  present  date  there  are  in  round  figures 
oOO  British  settlers,  700  French,  some  hundred 
and  twenty  of  other  nationalities,  and  65,000  natives. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  each  class  separately. 

British  Settlers. 

The  British  section  of  the  community  is  formed 
chiefly  of  Englishmen,  Australians  and  Scotch- 
men. Most  of  the  Missionaries  are  Scotchmen.  With 
but  very  few  exceptions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  respectable  and  hardworking  set 
of  people.  In  a  country  where,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
almost  unrivalled  opportunities  exist  for  wrong- 
doing without  being  found  out,  or  if  found  out  with- 
out being  punished,  this  is  a  cause  for  national  grati- 
fication. The  fact  is  signally  confirmed  by  the  re- 
cords of  the  Joint  Court  and  of  the  British  National 
Court.  The  former,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
British  subjects  in  respect  of  breaches  of  local  law 
and  regulations,  shows  a  record  of  only  29  convic- 
tions of  British  subjects  since  its  inauguration  over 
three  years  ago,  and  by  far  the  majority  of  these 
have  been  in  respect  of  mere  technicalities.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  British  National  Court  has 
been  in  connection  with  matters  of  probate. 
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It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  records  of  Courts 
form  by  no  means  a  conclusive  test.  Prosecutions 
depend  chiefly  on  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  local 
police,  and  given  local  difficulties  of  interinsular  com- 
munication probably  but  a  mere  fraction  of  minor 
offences  ever  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. Still  it  forms  a  rough  and  ready  guide  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  especially  when  the  results  as 
affecting  the  various  classes  of  the  community  are 
compared. 

British  settlers  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  well- 
to-do.  They  are  not  rich  men.  Rich  men  do  not 
live  in  out-of-the-way  spots  of  the  earth.  Nor  are 
they  poor  men  suddenly  made  rich  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  or  diamonds,  for  no  important  traces  of  min- 
eral wealth  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Group. 
They  are  agriculturists  and  small  traders,  who  live 
for  the  most  part  simply,  but  comfortably,  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  trading  with  natives,  and  who  in- 
vest their  time,  energy  and  modest  profits  in  the 
planting  and  development  of  cocoanuts.  They  are 
nearly  always  small  independent  owners,  and  we  find 
no  large  plantations  or  companies  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company  of  Fiji,  or 
those  of  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  in  the  Solomons. 

The  two  greatest  forces  on  the  British  side  are 
Messrs.  Burns  Philp  and  Company,  as  merchants  and 
shippers;  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  important  local  firms,  such  as  Messrs. 
Kerr  Brothers  Limited,  and  D.  Gubbay,  merchants, 
and  other  missions,  such  as  the  Melanesian  Mission 
and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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The  greatest  number  of  British  to  be  found  in  any- 
one place  are  those  living  in  Vila,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority are  officials  or  connected  with  the  Residency. 
The  remainder  of  the  settlers  and  missionaries  are 
scattered  fairly  evenly  over  the  various  islands  of 
the  Group. 

French  Settlers. 

The  French,  as  has  been  stated  above,  are  numeri- 
cally in  considerable  preponderance.  This,  however, 
is  more  than  compensated  for  in  other  directions. 
As  a  class  they  compare  unfavourably  with  the  Brit- 
ish. They  include  a  number  of  liberes  (ticket-of- 
leave  men)  from  New  Caledonia  (formerly  a  convict 
settlement,  where  there  are  still  a  large  number  de- 
tained, but  to  which  now  no  fresh  convicts  are — 
officially,  at  any  rate — sent).  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  who  make  their  livelihood  almost 
exclusively  by  the  illegal  sale  of  cheap  and  bad  trade 
spirits  to  natives.  Further  should  be  mentioned  a 
body  of  Catholic  priests,  who  in  numbers  balance 
the  Presbyterian  Missionaries,  but  who  do  not  loom 
so  large  in  the  public  eye,  as  they  have  not  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  latter.*  The  largest  number  are 
planters  settled  on  land  granted  them  by  the  French 
New  Hebrides  Company.  The  planters  form,  as  it 
were,  the  backbone  of  the  French  community.  Un- 
like their  British  colleagues,  they  do  little  trading, 
for  the  native  instinctively  chooses  to  deal  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  when  he  has  the  choice.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  they  are  not,  save  in  name,  indepen- 
dent, owning  their  own  plantations.     Nearly  all  are 
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mortgaged  to  the  two  principal  French  trading  firms, 
the  Comptoirs  Francais  des  Nouvelles-Hebrides  and 
M.  G.  de  Bechade.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  mort- 
gages held  by  these  two  firms  on  private  French  pro- 
perties approach  £250,000,  a  sum  which  probably 
represents  their  true  value.  Their  situation,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  servants,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
their  profits  pass,  in  settlement  of  interest  at  8  per 
cent,  and  9  per  cent.,  into  the  pockets  of  the  mort- 
gagees. It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  granting  loans  to  settlers  usually  employed 
locally  is  that  the  settler  shall  deal  exclusively  with 
the  lending  firm.  As  goods  are  sold  locally  at  a 
general  profit  of  between  30  and  100  per  cent.,  the 
actual  profits  of  the  lenders  are  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

The  greater  force  which  upholds  French  colonisa- 
tion is,  undoubtedly,  the  French  New  Hebrides  Com- 
pany. This  Company  is  purely  a  speculative  land  con- 
cern. Its  total  land  claims  amount  to  some  780,800 
hectares,  or  1,928,576  acres.  What  proportion  of 
these  claims  will  be  allowed  later  on  by  the  Joint 
Court  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  no  plantations  of 
its  own  of  any  importance.  Attempts  have,  it  is 
true,  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  start  planta- 
tions, but  the  efforts  have  not  been  loDg  sustained. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  local  manager  in  Vila,  and  its 
head  office  is  at  8  Rue  Rossini,  Paris. 

At  Vila,  the  capital  and  the  only  town  in  a  Euro- 
pean sense  in  the  Group,  most  of  the  smaller  trades, 
such  as  bakeries,  butcheries,  smithies,  ice-manufac- 
tory, hotels,  etc.,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
or  furnish  employment  for  French  subjects.     Simi- 
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larly,  probably  as  the  result  of  an  arrangement  which 
will  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  hereafter,  by  which 
the  Government  buildings  were  erected  by  Noumean 
contractors,  most  of  the  carpenters,  masons  and 
plumbers  are  French. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officials,  mostly  residing  in  Vila. 

Two  general  reflections  may  here  be  set  forth. 
Apart  from  lack  of  capital,  a  feature  generally  com- 
mon to  the  new  settler,  both  British  and  French, 
and  apart  from  the  general  lack  of  colonising  genius 
of  the  French,  there  are  two  causes  which  have  oper- 
ated to  make  French  colonists,  though  more  numer- 
ous, less  successful  than  their  competitors,  though 
both  are  in  reality  mere  illustrations  of  this  inherent 
lack  of  genius.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  spoilt  by  the  many  favours  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment. The  sympathetic  attitude,  the  too  sympathetic 
attitude  of  the  Ministere  des  Colonies,  has  sapped 
the  spirit  of  self  reliance  and  courage  in  face  of 
difficulties,  which  the  careless,  indifferent,  and  some- 
times hostile  attitude  of  both  the  Home  and  Austra- 
lian Governments  has  fostered  in  the  British  settler. 
The  latter,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  must  swim 
or  sink,  has  learned  to  swim ;  the  Frenchman  passes 
his  life  in  agitating  for  new  favours,  and  expends 
the  energies  which  should  be  given  to  manual  labour 
in  writing  to  relatives  and  friends  who  may  have 
influence  with  deputies  or  senators  at  home.  The 
second  reflection  follows  as  a  result  of  the  first. 
Frenchmen  are  too  fond  of  politics.  It  is  one  of 
their  national  failings.    One  of  the  first  things  which 
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is  done  in  a  nascent  French  Colony  is  to  found  a  local 
newspaper,  and  given  the  excitable,  impulsive  Gallic 
temperament,  it  soon  becomes  filled  with  columns  of 
mingled  abuse  and  scandal.  This  characteristic  has 
been  displayed  in  its  most  riotous  form  in  the  French 
press  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
general  tendency  is  to  print  any  rumour  and  tittle- 
tattle,  and  to  await  a  contradiction.  They  assume 
the  role  of  Public  Prosecutor  with  the  accused  under 
cross-examination  in  the  witness  box.  This  very  vio- 
lence, however,  defeats  its  own  ends;  for  no  reason- 
able and  moderate  persons  pays  any  attention  to 
them.  The  columns  of  the  Neo-Hebridais  are  a  not- 
able instance  of  what  is  written  above.  They  con- 
stitute, perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lections of  scurrilous  matter  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished anywhere ;  and,  perchance,  the  most  remark- 
able and  suggestive  thing  of  all  is  that  though  this 
journal  has  now  been  in  existence  for  some  six  years, 
no  single  person  has  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  prosecute  it  for  libel.  By  respectable  local  resi- 
dents it  is  regarded  as  a  "journal  amusant." 

It  is  this  love  of  politics  and  intrigue  which  ab- 
sorbs so  much  time  which  were  better  spent  in  more 
legitimate  manners.  It  is  to  the  English  way  of 
thinking,  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  a  French  settler, 
whose  whole  hopes  of  the  future  lie  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plantation,  waste  day  after  day  in  hawk- 
ing round  a  flaming  petition  for  some  utterly  childish 
object,  which  he  knows  full  well  is  finally  destined 
to  be  buried  in  some  official  pigeon  hole.  But  it 
is  a  sight  which  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  New 
Hebrides. 
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The  records  of  the  Joint  Court  and  of  the  French 
National  Court  both  tend  to  confirm  the  above  esti- 
mate. Since  the  opening  of  the  former  no  less  than 
201  convictions  of  Frenchmen  have  taken  place  for 
breaches  of  local  regulations,  and  though,  doubtless, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  majority  of  British 
subjects,  the  offences  have  been  merely  technical,  in 
the  greater  number  it  has  been  far  otherwise.  Nearly 
all  have  been  for  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  or  in  re- 
spect of  non-payment  and  other  offences  against  na- 
tives. The  French  National  Court  is  constantly  occu- 
pied with  local  squabbles  and  intrigues  to  the  great 
detriment   of   progress   in   colonisation. 

Settlers  of  Other  Nationalities. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  nationalities 
who  are  neither  British  nor  French  include  24  Ger- 
mans, 26  Japanese,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Spaniards, 
Dutchmen,  Americans,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  etc.  Of  these,  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
I.  (2)  of  the  Convention,  75  have  chosen  to  be 
classed  as  British,  and  46  as  French.  These  figures 
form  an  illuminating  instance  of  the  reckless  mis- 
statements contained  in  the  local  French  Press,  as 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  its  issue 
of  12th  July,  1913,  the  Bulletin  de  Commerce  stated 
as  a  weighty  argument  in  favour  of  French  annexa- 
tion that  all  members  of  foreign  nationalities  had 
unanimously  "opted"  for  the  French  flag.  These 
settlers,  who  are  assimilated  for  legal  purposes,  to 
British  or  French  according  to  their  choice,  are 
speedily  absorbed  into  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion, aud  do  not  call  for  any  special  description. 
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Natives. 

There  are  probably  about  65,000  natives  in  the 
three  Groups,  but  this  is  a  number  which  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  No  general  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  show  what  the  population  was  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  white  man ;  but  all  observers  are  agreed 
that  it  has  decreased  enormously  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  still  a  pretty 
considerable  number  left — a  number  which  is  not  a 
discouraging  one  when  compared  to  the  area  of  the 
land.  According  to  the  latest  official  returns  there 
are  some  160,000  natives  only  in  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  but  100,000  Indians  still  in  Canada.  The 
difference  in  proportion  is  overwhelming,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  consideration  of  local  problems. 

Probably  taken  as  a  whole  they  represent  one  of 
the  lowest  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  the  human  race. 
For  the  most  part  they  fall  within  the  ethnological 
division  known  as  Melanesians,  though  in  parts  of 
the  Group  a  strong  admixture  of  Polynesian  blood 
is  found.  They  can  best  be  described  as  children. 
All  of  them,  even  the  oldest  men  and  women,  are 
merely  children  in  character  and  disposition.  They 
have  the  same  faults  and  the  same  virtues.  They  are 
in  general  honest  as  the  sun,  save  in  matters  of  food; 
they  are  happy  in  temperament,  but  subject  to  sud- 
den fits  of  anger  or  sulking;  they  forget  injuries  as 
easily  as  they  forget  kindnesses ;  they  are  constitu- 
tionally lazy,  but  they  are  good  workers  while  the 
mood  lasts;  they  are  however  fickle  and  soon  need 
new  interests  to  amuse  them;  they  are  cruel  uncon- 
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sciously  and  kind  intuitively;  they  are  intensely  imi- 
tative. 

Of  native  civilisation  they  have  practically  none. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  unknown  to  them,  as  indeed  most  other  arts. 
They  seem  to  have  lived  happily  through  the  cen- 
turies in  these  islands,  where  a  bountiful  nature  does 
everything  to  make  life  easy,  and,  content  with 
nature's  gifts,  not  to  have  called  upon  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  Art.  A  little  rude  pottery  comes  from 
Santo,  though  perhaps  this  art  was  learnt  from  the 
settlement  of  de  Quiros.*  A  certain  skill  in  making 
mats  and  baskets  they  have,  though  here  again  it  is 
difficult  now  to  know  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
European.  A  greater  skill  in  the  fashioning  of  war- 
like weapons,  bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  clubs  was  cer- 
tainly theirs,  for  in  the  old  days,  apart  from  eating 
and  sleeping  and  religious  observances,  one  of  their 
main  objects  in  existence  seems  to  have  been  fight- 
ing with  their  neighbours. 

In  some  islands  we  find  unique  and  interesting 
phenomena,  which  tend  to  show  that  had  the  neces- 
sity arisen  this  simple  race  might,  like  other  races, 
have  evolved  a  higher  form  of  civilisation.  In  Santo, 
for  instance,  apart  from  the  rude  pottery  already 
alluded  to,  there  is  still  in  the  district  around  St. 
Phillip's  and  St.  James'  Bay  a  complete  system  of 
garden  irrigation  by  means  of  hollow  bamboos.  While 
in  other  places  there  seems  to  have  been  a  system  of 
inter-island  communication,  on  some  principle  com- 

*  De  Quiros  states  that  he  found  pottery  used  on  Santo; 
but  he  says  so  many  things  which  are  obviously  untrue  that 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  particular  reliance  on  anything 
he  asserts. 
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parable  to  the  Morse  Code,  by  the  blowing  of  conch 
shells.  Moreover,  throughout  the  Group  a  definite 
system  of  cultivation  by  planting  crops  in  rotation 
has  been  evolved.  These  and  similar  matters  are  of 
the  very  greatest  interest  and  importance,  but  can 
only  be  mentioned  here  in  passing. 

All  primitive  races  are  concerned  with  religion, 
and  usually  their  concern  in  it  is  a  very  much  more 
real  and  live  thing  than  that  shown  by  their  more 
civilised  neighbours.  The  ancient  religion,  or  super- 
stition (for  the  latter  is  a  more  appropriate  word  to 
apply  in  the  present  case)  is  again  far  too  wide  a 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here.  My  object 
is  to  point  out  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  large  and 
complex  mass  of  beliefs,  changing  in  number  and 
character  with  every  island  and  almost  with  every 
village;  and  these  beliefs  very  greatly  influenced  the 
outer  lives  of  their  professors.  Their  observance 
formed  the  intellectual  part  of  their  lives,  and  was 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  complement  to  the 
physical  side  of  eating  and  fighting.  At  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Melanesian  Mission  (Church  of  England),  and 
Catholics  and  various  other  religious  bodies,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  natives  have  been  Christian- 
ised or,  at  least,  have  become  attendants  of  the 
churches  and  schools.  It  is  calculated  that  some 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  has  come  under 
mission  influence.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the 
smaller  islands  and  the  coastal  districts  of  the  larger 
ones.  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
new  religious  interests  are  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  the  old,  though  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  un- 
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usual  to  find  a  belief  in  both  the  new  and  old  tenets 
existing  side  by  side  in  the  one  mind.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  this  new  religious  teaching 
should  be  continually  maintained,  for  it  would  be 
a  cruel  thing  to  deprive  them  of  their  old  beliefs  and 
give  them  nothing  to  take  their  place. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  the  old  religious  be- 
liefs as  "supersitions, "  and  although  it  is  perfectly 
correct  to  do  so,  it  must  in  fairness  be  remembered 
that  their  beliefs,  and  obedience  to  them  have  had  a 
far-reaching  and  beneficial  influence  in  other  direc- 
tions than  in  the  purely  spiritual  plane.  From  them 
sprang  the  whole  theory  and  conception  of  marriage, 
the  rules  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  two 
sexes,  which  forms  the  foundation  stone  of  the  life 
of  any  and  every  community.  Every  community 
evolves  some  rules  of  the  kind,  and  these  rules  are 
always  religious  in  their  origin.  Owing  partly  to 
the  exceedingly  unfortunate  principle  (which  I  can- 
not think  to  have  been  wholly  necessary)  usually 
adopted  by  the  Missions  in  the  past,  of  holding  all 
natives'  customs  as  being  generally  better  discouraged 
than  otherwise,  and  partly  to  the  advent  of  the  white 
settler  who  recruits  from  all  the  different  islands 
and  sets  down  his  labourers  together  on  some  planta- 
tion for  several  years,  where  the  old  customs  have 
perforce  to  be  broken — (and  once  hard  and  fast  rules 
of  conduct  are  broken  away  from  home,  it  becomes 
easier  to  break  them  in  the  home  village  itself) — a 
great  weakening  is  taking  place  not  only  of  religious 
ideas,  but  of  the  social  ties  and  conceptions  which 
sprang  from  them.  Of  course  this  phenomenon  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  New  Hpbrides.     It  is  the  inevit- 
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able  result  of  the  imposition  of  "Western  ideas  on  a 
very  primitive  race.  It  is,  however,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  should  be  realised  especially  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  Government's  duty  to  see  that  the 
natives  are  given  some  social  system  to  replace  the 
old  one,  which  is  so  rapidly  breaking  up  in  those 
places  where  it  has  not  already  disappeared.  The 
Missions  are  doing  their  best  to  replace  the  old  re- 
ligious beliefs  by  new  and  better  ones ;  but  it  is  the 
Government's  duty  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of 
native  life  does  not  fall  into  disruption  through  want 
of  some  new  system  to  replace  the  old.  So  far  the 
Government  has  done  nothing. 

I  quote  from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Felix  Speiser, 
of  Basle,  who  spent  two  years  (1910-1912)  in  the 
Group,  living  in  every  locality  with  all  types  of 
settlers,  and  who  was  in  close  touch  with  the  natives. 
His  verdict,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality, 
is  the  following: — 

' '  The  Government  has  so  far  had  practically  no  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  man  o'  war 
occasionally  threatens  offenders,  and  so  gives  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  peacemakers ;  and  also  deters  the 
natives  from  over-impudent  murder  of  white  settlers 
by  removing  those  who  are  clumsy  enough  to  be 
caught.  But  the  influence  of  the  Government  does 
not  carry  any  further  inland  than  the  report  of  its 
guns.  Only  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  can  it  be 
said  that  the  natives  are  protected,  and  this  only 
applies  to  the  British  Government.  The  Native  is 
unknown  to  the  Government  except  as  a  recruit  or 
a  malefactor.  No  interest  is  taken  in  the  people  as 
a  people.     No  attempt  is  made  to  better  the  condi- 
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tions  in  which  they  live.     .     .     .     For  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  Government  does  not  exist." 

The  old  system  cannot  of  course  be  summarised 
in  a  paragraph ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be  adequately 
described  in  a  single  book,  for,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  beliefs  and  customs  vary  from  island 
to  island,  and  from  village  to  village.  The  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  beliefs  and  customs  will  be 
better  realised  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  some 
fifty  entirely  different  languages  (apart  altogether 
from  dialects)  in  these  three  Groups.  Doubtless 
some  of  the  languages  belong  to  the  same  family  and 
have  words  and  structural  features  in  common;  but 
they  differ  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  their  neighbours,  even  as  a  French- 
man cannot  understand  or  talk  Spanish  or  Italian 
by  instinct.  To  quote  one  specific  instance.  In  the 
harbour  of  Vila  there  are  two  small  islands.  On 
one  of  these — Fila — is  a  native  village  of  some  120 
inhabitants.  Six  miles  distant  there  is  another  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Sandwich,  called  Mele,  being 
included  in  the  same  large  bay  which  embraces  Vila 
Harbour.  The  natives  of  Mele  and  Fila  Islands 
speak  the  same  language ;  but  this  language  is  Poly- 
nesian in  type,  and  is  said  to  be  Malay  in  origin.  On 
the  mainland  of  Sandwich,  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  miles  from  Fila  island  is  a  village  named  Pango. 
The  language  here  is  that  known  as  Efatese,  and  is 
pure  Melanesian.  There  is  no  resemblance  whatso- 
ever between  the  two,  and  until,  owing  to  Missionary 
influence,  these  natives  adopted  a  life  of  peace,  they 
oould  not  converse  with  one  another.  At  the  present 
time  most  Filan  natives  speak  Efatese  as  well  as  their 
own  native  tongue. 
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What  is  true  of  Fila,  Mele  and  Pango  is  true 
throughout  the  three  Groups.  The  inhabitants  were 
split  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  village  communi- 
ties, hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  tribes,  with  no  in- 
tercourse with  one  another  save  hostilities.  They 
lived  highly  centralised  lives,  hardly  ever  went  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  their  homes,  and  so  developed 
a  social  system  that  in  its  detail  was  exceedingly 
intricate.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  smaller  the  communities  the  more  intricate  the 
system  must  necessarily  have  become.  All  hinged 
round  the  marriage  question.  It  is  now  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  discover  the  old  rules.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Group  the  totemic  system  is  to  be 
found,  e.g.,  on  Sandwich,  Malo,  Malekula,  etc.  On 
other  islands,  such  as  Ambrym,  there  is  a  system  of 

caste. 

k 

The  authors  of  the  Convention  of  1906  seem  to 
have  had  an  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  in 
this  regard,  for  it  provided  in  Article  9  of  that  in- 
strument that  declarations  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  made  by  natives  may  be  entered  in  a  gen- 
eral register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  No  effort, 
however,  has  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  to 
inaugurate  the  system  provided  for.  Marriages  of 
natives  are  celebrated  by  the  Missionaries  for  the 
Christians,  or  by  local  native  usage  in  the  case  of 
non-Christians.  Neither  of  these  methods  has,  how- 
ever, any  particular  legal  value,  for  in  a  decision 
given  on  1st  August,  1913,  the  Joint  Court  declined 
to  recognise  as  binding  one  of  the  former  type  on 
the  ground  of  duress;  and  it  would  probably  not 
hesitate  to  deal  with  native-made    marriages    in  the 
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same  way.  This  decision  is  likely  to  prove  of  very 
far  reaching  effect,  and  allegations  of  duress  are 
likely  to  prove  the  usual  defence  in  the  future  to 
prosecutions  for  illegal  engagement.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty 
of  the  local  administration  to  endeavour  to  popular- 
ise the  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the  Convention  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  indicate  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  natives,  and  the  stage  of  tran- 
sition in  which  they  are  at  present  living.  There  are 
many  special  problems  to  be  faced  in  this  regard 
anent  labour  conditions,  disease,  and  education,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  succeeding  chapters.  The  gist 
of  the  position  may,  I  think,  be  summarised  thus : 
There  is  a  large  number  of  natives  of  tractable  and 
childlike  disposition,  who  have  to  be  led  gently  over 
the  difficult  path  that  leads  from  savagery  to  civilis- 
ation. On  moral  grounds  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
the  Administration  to  play  the  role  of  guardian. 
But  there  is  another  reason — that  of  self-interest. 
These  natives  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  are  therefore  probably  the  most  suit- 
able material  for  developing  its  resources.  A  tropical 
country  without  native  labour  is  an  absurdity. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. 

LIM ATI C ALLY  the  New  Hebrides  are  not  so 
bad  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  thermometer 
rarely  reaches  95  deg.  Farenheit,  and  seldom  des- 
cends lower  than  60  deg.  In  any  one  day  the  vari- 
ation is  within  15  deg.  Certainly  the  summer  is  hot 
and  trying,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  render  the  heat  any  less  easy  to  bear. 
The  average  rainfall  fluctuates  greatly  in  different 
portions  of  the  Group.  At  Vila  it  averages  about 
90  inches*  in  the  year,  but  in  other  places  it  is  con- 
siderably more.  In  Vila  long  spells  of  brilliantly 
fine  weather  are  the  rule,  intersected  by  heavy  down- 
pours. As  much  as  11.89  inches  fell  in  12  hours  on 
the  night  of  28-29  March,  1909,  and  though  this  is 
exceptional,  4  or  5  inch  falls  are  by  no  means  rare. 
In  Vila  it  is  a  curious  and  pleasing  phenomenon 
that  this  rain  all  sinks  rapidly  through  the  soil, 
which  is  but  a  thin  coating  over  the  coral  formation, 
so  that  a  few  hours  after  the  heaviest  downpour,  the 
roads  are  again  dry.  In  other  localities,  where  the 
soil  is  deeper,  floods  are  apt  to  result,  which  cause 
great  damage. 

The  islands  are  infested  with  mosquitoes,  many  of 
them  anopholes,  which  bring  malaria  in  their  train. 
Blackwater  fever,  too,  is  not  unknown.  Still,  com- 
pensations may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
but   seldom   real   hurricanes,   that   during   the    cool 

*This  is  the  yearly  average  for  the  years  1909-1913. 
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months  tho  South-east  trade  winds  blow  steadily, 
and  that  even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  nights  are 
comparatively  cool.  Thunderstorms  are  rare.  Earth- 
quake tremors  are  fairly  frequent,  and  eruptions 
have  sometimes  caused  great  loss.  There  are  three 
active  volcanos  in  the  Group — Tanna,  Lopevi  and 
Ambrym.  , 

There  are  no  wild  animals  on  the  land,  but  sharks 
render  sea  bathing  somewhat  risky.  Fish  is  plenti- 
ful, but,  except  the  sardines  and  crayfish,  tasteless  in 
quality.     Many  fish  are  poisonous. 

Of  the  actual  area  of  the  three  Groups  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  definitely  at  the  present  time  how  much 
will  hereafter  be  available  for  cultivation  by  Euro- 
peans. The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  a 
variety  of  considerations.  It  is  true  that  five- 
sevenths  of  the  total  surface  of  the  Group  is  claimed 
by  Europeans,  but  there  is  an  obvious  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  what  is  claimed  and  what  will 
subsequently  be  allowed  by  the  Joint  Court.  But 
apart  from  this  the  private  needs  of  the  65,000  native 
inhabitants  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  total  area  of  the  surface 
land  of  the  Group  is  not  all  suitable  for  cultivation. 

Structurally,  the  New  Hebrides  are  coral  islands, 
which  have  been  raised  up  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  by  volcanic  action.  In  parts  they  are  dis- 
tinctly mountainous,  and  in  others  the  depth  of  the 
soil  is  insufficient  for  cultivation.  In  many  places 
the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  appear  in  "pockets,"  and 
outcropping  coral  is  found  at  very  considerable 
heights.  It  is  clear  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  slopes  of  Santo  Peak,  which  is  well  over  5,000 
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feet  in  height,  will — if  they  be  ever — be  cultivated. 
Similarly,  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Malekula, 
Pentecost  and  Ambrym  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
field  of  practical  possibilities.  The  island  of  Lopevi, 
also,  which  appears  on  the  map  as  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  Paama,  is  practically  useless,  for,  apart 
from  being  active  volcano,  the  amount  of  flat  land 
at  the  base  of  its  enormous  height  of  nearly  5,000 
feet  can  be  but  of  little  more  use  than  to  provide 
gardens  for  the  three  small  native  villages,  with  their 
180  inhabitants,  that  live  upon  it.  So,  too.  many  of 
the  small  islets  dotted  round  the  coasts  of  the  larger 
islands,  and  which  are  easily  accessible  to  shipping, 
do  little  more  than  provide  house  room  for  their 
native  owners.  Indeed,  we  usually  find  (and  in- 
stances of  this  may  be  found  at  Fila,  Mele,  Erakor, 
and  Lelepa  and  Moso  off  Sandwich,  Lammenu  off 
Epi,  Atchin  and  Rano  off  Malekula,  and  in  many 
other  places),  that  the  principal  gardens  are  on  the 
mainland.  Again,  the  land  on  the  weather  side  of 
the  larger  islands  is  of  far  less  practical  value  than 
that  on  the  lee  side,  as  the  difficulties  in  shipping 
from  the  east  are  frequently  almost  insuperable. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  it  is  pos- 
sible at  all  events  to  arrive  at  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  minimum  needs  of  the  native  population  in  the 
Group.  It  is  provided  by  Article  24  (3)  of  the  Con- 
vention that  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  the  Joint 
Court  shall  be  empowered  to  fix  areas  for  natives' 
reserves.  This  provision  was  rendered  necessary  to 
prevent  the  total  uprooting  and  expatriation  of 
native  villages,  where  all  the  land  may  have  im- 
providently  been  sold  to  Europeans.    The  question  of 
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what  principle  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  determination 
of  such  reserves  is  a  very  important  one,  and  the 
answer  that  will  be  given  to  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
based  on  the  minimum  requirements  of  each  particu- 
lar village  or  group  of  natives,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  general  features  of 
the  island  on  which  they  live.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  differences  of  fertility  of  soil,  there  are  cer- 
tain general  considerations  which  will  have  in  all 
cases  to  be  taken  into  account.  Foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  fact  that  natives  depend  for  their  very 
existence  chiefly  upon  their  gardens.  In  these  they 
grow  principally  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  manioc, 
sugar  cane,  native  cabbage  and  bananas.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, and  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
pallisade  in  order  to  keep  out  the  pigs.  Usually  each 
man  has  one  or  two  of  these  gardens,  sometimes  even 
three.  Occasionally  some  of  the  larger  gardens  are 
shared  by  two  or  more  natives  together.  These  gar- 
dens are  never  planted  for  more  than  one  year  in 
the  same  spot,  for  the  ground  becomes  exhausted, 
and  before  it  can  again  be  used  a  period  of  several 
years  has  to  elapse  to  permit  of  its  recovery.  It  is 
allowed  to  revert  to  its  primal  condition  of  bush, 
the  rest  and  the  decaying  vegetation  that  falls  upon 
it  taking  the  place  of  the  more  civilised  expedient 
of  manure.  Thus  each  man,  woman  and  child  of  a 
village,  may  be  said  in  any  one  year  to  possess  at 
least  one  acre,  probably  one  and  a  half  acres,  of 
cultivated  garden.  These  gardens  require  the  best 
soil,  not  the  second  or  third  best,  and  hence  we  find 
them  not  in  regular  order,   but   dotted   about  here 
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and  there  throughout  the  bush  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent and  richest  spots.  In  the  course  of  seven  years 
a  native  uses  at  least  ten  acres  of  land,  and  this 
figure  is  quite  the  lowest  that  can  properly  be  quoted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  actually  uses  a  good  deal 
more.  Nor  does  this  area  represent  his  total  re- 
quirements. Life  does  not  consist  for  him  entirely 
in  eating  the  produce  of  his  garden.  He  requires 
cocoanuts,  both  for  consumption  and  for  making 
copra,  and  cocoanuts  properly  planted  30  feet  apart 
(49  to  the  acre)  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
room.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  natives  have 
not  planted  cocoanuts  on  a  scientific  basis,  but  for 
the  decision  of  what  is  to  constitute  a  native  reserve 
the  Joint  Court  will  have  to  base  its  decision  on  the 
assumption  of  scientific  principles  being  adopted  in 
the  future.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  sufficient 
food  to  maintain  life;  it  is  a  question  of  providing 
for  future  progress  and  expansion.  The  true  view 
is  not  to  regard  natives  as  merely  members  of  a 
dying  race,  who  ought  to  be  cooped  up  like  fowls 
till  eventually  they  die  out,  when  the  white  race  will 
resume  possession  of  the  hen-coops,  but  to  regard 
them  as  human  beings  to  whom  we  owe  a  duty:  the 
duty  of  teaching  them  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  civilisation  which 
we  are  imposing  upon  them  willy  nilly. 

Assuming  that  the  Joint  Court  will  be  swayed  by 
such  considerations,  the  Natives'  Reserves  allotted 
by  it  will  include  sufficient  land  for  cocoanut  planta- 
tions, for  the  village  itself,  and  for  the  running  of 
the  pigs,  which  form  one  of  the  natives'  most  precious 
possessions.     Space,   too,   must  be  provided  for  re- 
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creation,  and  for  contingencies  such  as  future  in- 
crease of  population.  In  all  cases,  too,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  see  that  the  Reserve  has  a  proper  sea- 
frontage  with  adequate  boat  passage,  a  sufficient  fresh 
water  stream  running  through  it,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  bush  land  for  obtaining  or  growing  materials  for 
houses. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  quote  any  country  which 
furnishes  exact  parallels  in  which  precedents  may 
be  sought  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
what  is  a  proper  area  for  a  native  Reserve.  In  most 
other  colonies  where  reserves  have  existed  or  do  exist 
the  origin  of  them  is  different  from  the  present  case, 
and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  countries  are  very 
different.  A  consideration  of  similar  native  prob- 
lems in  other  parts  of  the  world  may,  however,  prove 
of  interest. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  have  not 
taken  over  the  ownership  of  the  whole  land  of  the 
Group  and  converted  it  into  crown  land  or  state  pro- 
perty. The  land  remains  the  natives',  and  the  white 
settler  has  to  prove  his  title  to  it  in  one  of  the  ways 
enumerated  in  Article  22  of  the  Convention.  Con- 
sequently where  land  is  not  claimed  by  white  men 
no  question  of  the  allotment  of  Reserves  arises.  The 
land  remains  the  natives'  to  live  on  or  to  sell  at  their 
will.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  a  later  chapter/ 
that  this  apparently  favourable  position  is  favourable 
only  in  theory. 

This  system  is  not  universally  adopted.  In  Fiji 
it  is,  for  though  by  Clause  4  of  the  Instrument  of 
Cession  it  was  provided  that  ''the  absolute  proprie- 

*  Chapter  IX 
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torship  of  all  lands  not  shown  to  be  now  alienated, 
so  as  to  become  bona  fide  the  property  of  Europeans 
or  other  foreigners,  or  not  now  in  the  actual  use  or 
occupation  of  some  chief  or  tribe,  or  not  actually  re- 
quired for  the  probable  future  support  and  main- 
tenance of  some  chief  or  tribe,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors."  In  fact,  this  clause  became  a  dead  letter, 
for  subsequent  to  the  date  of  cession  His  Majesty's 
Government  acquiesced  in  the  view  that  all  unalien- 
ated land  in  Fiji  is  the  property  of  the  natives.  No 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  Reserves  has,  therefore, 
arisen. 

In  Canada  the  Crown  has  claimed  the  Territorial 
estate  and  eminent  Dominion,  but  it  has  at  the  same 
time  conceded  to  the  Indians  the  right  of  occupancy 
upon  their  old  hunting  grounds,  and  their  claim  to 
compensation  for  such  portions  as  have  from  time 
to  time  been  required  for  settlement  or  for  other 
purposes,  reserving  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  for  the  surrender  or  purchase 
of  any  portion  of  their  lands.  This  policy,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1763,  in  the  reign  of  King  George 
III.,  was  followed  out  by  a  series  of  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  In  all  such  treaties  care  was  taken  to 
have  reserves  of  large  extent  (160  acres  per  indi- 
vidual) set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  which  they  are  recognised  to  be  the  absolute 
owners.  Liberal  payments  (annual  and  in  per- 
petuity) are  made  to  the  Indians  for  the  lands 
acquired  from  them  by  the  Government. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  area  of  160  acres 
was  an  area  lightly  fixed  because  Canada  happens 
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to  be  a  country  of  vast  areas.  Canada  is  essentially 
a  country  of  agriculture,  the  soil  is  rich  and  bounti- 
ful in  its  result.  Doubtless,  at  the  time  the  treaties 
were  made,  the  Indians  lived  chiefly  on  the  results 
of  their  hunting;  but  they  did  not  do  so  entirely. 
Moreover,  a  wise  and  foreseeing  administration  in- 
cluded amongst  their  gifts  and  policy  presents  of 
seeds  and  agricultural  implements  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  farming  instructors  to  teach  them  the  most 
improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  bands 
have  become  expert  agriculturists. 

There  is  a  further  distinction  to  be  noticed  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  Kanaka.  The  former  had 
and  have  distinctive  occupations  in  which  they  have 
no  equals,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  canoes,  bead- 
work  and  basket  making.  These  occupations  pro- 
vide them  with  further  sources  of  income  which  the 
latter  do  not  possess.  This  inferiority  of  the  New 
Hebridean  furnishes  a  further  reason  for  extending 
to  him  tender  and  generous  treatment. 

In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
of  leaving  the  eminent  domain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maoris  was  adopted.  By  the  treaty  of  Waitong  with 
the  native  chiefs,  the  natives  were  confirmed  in  all 
their  possessions  and  other  rights  over  land,  and 
were  only  to  sell  the  land  to  the  Crown.  The  allot- 
ment of  reserves  was  determined  according  to  local 
circumstances.  In  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  question  of  gardens  was  not  of 
predominant  importance  to  the  Maoris.  They  live 
principally  on  fish,  and  fishing  rights  are  what  mat- 
ter most  to  them. 
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Native  reserves  have  been  instituted  too  in  Austra- 
lia.     The    circumstances    again    differ    considerably 
from  those  prevailing  in  the  New  Hebrides,  for  the 
Australian   aboriginal,   unlike   the   Pacific   Islander, 
has  never  in  his  native  state  made  any  attempt  at 
cultivation  in  any  form.     The  principal  considera- 
tions in  reserving   country  for  them  have  been  to 
secure  areas  sufficiently  large  and  suitable  for  hunt- 
ing and  camping  grounds,  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligious   Missions    or    Government    controlled    settle- 
ments, where  the  natives  can  be  gathered  from  scat- 
tered districts  and  protected,  cared  for  and  educated, 
(in  determining  the  area  of  missions  and  settlements, 
sufficient  land  is  allowed  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  with  a  view  to  self  support, 
in  the  industries  for  which  the  country  is  most  suit- 
able), and  the  anticipation  of  future  requirements 
where  it  appears  such  area  is  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose by  reason  of  its  position  and  natural  features. 
This  policy  has  been  followed  in  all  the  states  of 
the   Commonwealth,   save  in  the  case  of  Tasmania, 
where  there  are  no  natives  now  living. 

Papua  offers,  perhaps,  geographically  a  closer  simi- 
larity to  the  New  Hebrides.  Here,  although  sover- 
eign rights  were  assumed  when  the  Territory  was 
annexed  by  the  British  Crown  in  1888,  the  natives 
were  confirmed  in  the  actual  possession  of  their  tribal 
lands.  There  are,  therefore,  no  crown  lands  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Only  the  Crown  can 
purchase  lands  from  the  natives.  The  settler  can 
then  lease  from  the  Government.  As  the  amount  of 
land  thus  alienated  by  the  natives  is  little  more  than 
one  million  acres,  and  as  they  still  own  some  fifty-six 
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million  acres,  the  question  of  reserves  does  not  arise. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  in  Papua  may  be 
found — especially  in  the  Trobriand  Islands,  where 
yams  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  principal  cultures 
— a  regular  cycle  of  cultivation  similar  to  that  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  land  cultivated  one  year  being 
left  fallow  for  five  or  seven  years  after.  In  other 
places  fresh  ground  is  cleared  and  new  gardens  made 
as  the  land  becomes  exhausted,  which,  with  bananas, 
may  be  every  two,  three  or  four  years. 

Natives'  Reserves  exist  also  in  Africa,  but  it  would 
be  wearisome  to  pursue  the  enquiry  further.  De- 
spite differences  in  origin,  and  despite  difference  of 
climate  and  area  of  country,  one  constant  underlying 
principle  of  policy  may  be  deduced.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  English  race  to  make  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  needs  of  the  native  races  of  the  Colonies 
where  he  has  settled.  The  question  of  the  area  of 
the  country  is  not  considered  at  all.  Large  areas 
are  not  awarded  because  they  can  be  given  on  a  con- 
tinent, and  smaller  ones  because  the  native  lives  on 
a  small  island.  The  only  question  is  "What  does 
the  native  require?"  He  comes  first,  and  when  he 
huz  been  amply  provided  for,  both  for  present  needs 
and  future  contingencies,  then  the  question  of  the 
white  settler  is  dealt  with.  This,  too,  is  the  principle 
which  the  Joint  Court  will  be  morally  bound  to  adopt 
in  those  cases  where  it  may  be  called  upon  to  allot 
reserves. 

What  then  would  be  the  minimum  area  of  land 
that  could  fairly  be  alloted  for  this  purpose?  I  have 
already  said  that  10  acres  of  the  best  garden  land 
per  native  is  the  point  of  departure  in  any  estimate 
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of  the  nature.  It  may  be  conceded  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  natives  might  do  with  a  lesser  area  of  land 
collectively  than  would  be  needed  individually.  But 
still  room  should  be  left  for  plantation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  cocoanuts  and  for  house  room,  animals,  etc. 
The  lowest  possible  estimate  is,  therefore,  15  acres 
per  individual,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  minimum  figure  is  only  suggested  for  very 
exceptional  cases,  where  the  land  is  throughout  first- 
class,  and  where  their  other  needs,  such  as  a  con- 
stant opportunity  for  fishing,  use  of  bush  timber  and 
cane  grass,  are  unstintedly  provided  for.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  average  cases,  where  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  that  all  these  advantages  can 
exist  together  in  one  small  spot,  and  where  the  ground 
is  patchy  or  second  rate,  the  area  per  native  will 
have  to  be  largely  increased. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  provide  a  similar  area  for  children  as  for 
their  parents.  Throughout  the  islands  it  is  the  native 
custom  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  cocoanuts  for 
a  child's  future  use,  shortly  after  birth,  and  a  child 
does  not  need  to  count  more  than  some  six  or  seven 
summers  before  it  starts  making  a  garden  for  itself. 

The  estimate  in  regard  to  native  reserves  shows 
that  iu  considering  the  present  possibilities  of  the 
Group  and  its  future  prospects  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  that  a  million  acres  of  land  will  be 
required  by  the  natives  for  their  use. 

I  am  quite  aware,  of  course,  that  critics  may  argue 
that  the  New  Hebrideans  are  a  dying  race,  and  that  in 
any  case,  as  large  numbers  are  employed  on  the  plan- 
tations, they  will  not  require  reserves  at  all.    To  this 
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the  answer  is  clear.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  New  Hebridean  is  necessarily  dying  out.  It  is 
certain  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  die  out,  and  that 
the  methods  of  the  past  have  done  nothing  to  help 
him  to  survive.  If  the  Government  Officials  seriously 
set  to  work  to  earn  their  salaries,  the  decay  can  be 
stopped  and  without  very  great  difficulty.  More- 
over, the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  plan- 
tations is  not  so  very  enormous  after  all.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  numbers  of  labourers  inden- 
tured at  the  two  Residencies  since  the  proclamation 
of  the  Convention: — 


Year 

British  Employers 

French  Employers 

Male  Labourers 

Female  Labourers 

1908 

268 

379 

115 

1909 

270 

532 

129 

1910 

430 

882 

291 

1911 

310 

691 

1912 

422 

704 

197 

1913 

603 

Total 

2,303 

No  labourer  can  be  indentured  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  by  no  means  all  labourers  engage  for  that 
length  of  time.  In  the  past  six  years,  therefore,  less 
than  1,200  natives  have  engaged  in  any  one  year, 
and  this  means — or  should  mean — that  less  than  3,000 
are  away  from  their  homes  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment, i.e.,  less  than  five  per  cent. 
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The  following  figures  will  give  a  resume  of  the 
present  position  as  regards  land  claimed.  The  figures 
are,  of  course,  only  approximate,  but  they  probably 
give  a  fair  view  of  the  truth. 

Total  area  of  land  in  three  Groups    3,500,000  acres. 
Total    area    of    land    claimed    by 
Europeans — 

(a)   British       400,000  acres. 
(&)  French  Company    2,000,000  acres. 
Total   land   probably   required    by 
natives  as  a  minimum  for  their 
own  use 1,000,000  acres. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  future  agricul- 
tural destinies  of  the  New  Hebrides,  even  from  the 
most  optimistic  point  of  view,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  great  or  important.*  At  present,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  enormous  land  claims  of  the  French  New 
Hebrides  Company  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
proportion  of  them  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Joint 
Court,  and  the  further  policy  of  the  Company  in  re- 
fusing to  alienate  land  to  any  but  French  subjects, 
the  progress  of  development  is  exceedingly  slow. 
This  is  even  the  case  in  Vila,  the  seat  of  Government, 
where — if  anywhere — one  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  certain  signs  of  life  and  enterprise.  Unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  find  it.  Most  of  the  land  in  Vila 
itself — outside  the  Government  properties — is  held 
by  the  French  New  Hebrides  Comany  and  a  Me 
Colardeau,  a  New  Caledonian  lawyer.    Both  the  Com- 

*  From  the  best  figures  available  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  total  exports  during  the  past  five  years  have  not  aver- 
aged more  than  £120,000  per  annum.  Imports  have  averaged 
about  £80,000  per  annum. 
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pany  and  Me  Colardeau  hold  their  land,  and  though 
it  is  understood  that  some  of  it  may  be  bought,  from 
the  fact  that  none  or  very  little  of  it  is  so  bought, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  price  asked  is  prohibitive. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  French  Colonial 
methods — methods  which  the  Company  has  done 
nothing  to  rectify.  A  few  individuals  are  allowed 
by  the  Government  thus  to  "hold  up"  the  progress 
of  the  community  indefinitely.  The  British  land- 
holders have  acted  far  otherwise.  They  certainly  had 
nothing  like  the  large  areas  owned  by  the  French 
in  Vila,  but  they  had  some  of  the  choicest  land  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  After  reserving  sufficient 
for  their  own  business  necessities,  they  willingly  sold 
the  remainder  at  moderate  prices,  and  have  by  so 
doing  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  establishing  itself.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  the  principal  French  landholders  had 
acted  in  the  same  broad-minded  spirit  some  years 
ago,  not  only  would  the  town  of  Vila  be  considerably 
bigger  and  more  important  than  it  is,  but  that  the 
whole  of  the  Group  would  have  indirectly  benefited. 
This  is  a  question  which  certainly  demands  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  local  administration. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  prospects,  it  may  be 
stated  at  once,  quite  frankly,  that  the  New  Hebrides 
is  not  absolutely  the  finest  country  in  the  world  from 
the  point  of  view  of  fertility  of  soil  or  charm  of 
climate.  There  are  other  countries  better,  but  equally 
there  are  others  that  are  worse.  The  islands  are 
tropical,  but  perhaps  they  would  be  better  to  be  even 
more  so  than  they  are ;  for  the  southern  islands  south 
of  Sandwich  have  during  the  winter  months,  from 
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May  to  October,  an  exceedingly  equable  climate,  too 
cool  for  cocoanuts  to  flourish  in  their  finest  luxuri- 
ance. Speaking  generally,  the  cocoanuts  of  the  New 
Hebrides  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Solomons, 
which  lie  nearer  the  equator. 

Still,  cocoanuts  do  well  even  in  Tanna  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  on  copra  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Group 
chiefly  depend  at  the  present  time.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  very  great  future  for  copra.  It  is  in 
keen  demand  by  large  manufacturers  of  soap,  such 
as  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers ;  and  so  great  is  the  need 
of  it  that  that  well-known  firm  has  started  large 
cocoanut  plantations  in  the  British  Solomon  Island 
Protectorate.  The  price  has  risen  £10  per  ton  in  the 
past  ten  years.  (It  now  stands  at  £21  locally.) 
According  to  some  authorities,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  it  reaching  £40  and  even  £50  per  ton  in  a  not  very 
far  distant  future.  This  estimate  is  based  on  sub- 
stantial reasoning.  Cocoanuts  will  not  grow  every- 
where. They  only  grow  in  tropical  climates,  and 
with  rare  exceptions  flourish  only  on  low-lying 
ground  near  the  sea.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
world  speedily  discloses  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
such  ground  available  near  the  equator  is  very  limited 
in  extent.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  demand  will  decline  in  quantity,  for 
the  tendency  of  the  modern  world  is  towards  greater 
cleanliness  of  bodily  habits,  and  therefore  the  greater 
consumption  of  soap. 

Soap,  moreover,  is  not  the  only  commodity  manu- 
factured out  of  the  cocoanut  fruit.  The  refuse,  after 
pressing,  is  manufactured  into  exceedingly  nutritious 
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cakes  for  cattle,  and  the  fibre  can  easily  be  dealt 
with  by  machinery  for  the  making  of  mats. 

Moreover,  the  available  area  of  ground  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  cocoanuts  will  never  be  entirely 
dedicated  to  that  purpose.  There  are  other  crops 
which  can  best  be  grown  on  the  same  land,  all  of 
which  are  exceedingly  important  and  cannot  possibly 
be  dispensed  with.  I  refer  to  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
maize,  cotton,  etc. 

The  land  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  New  Hebri- 
des has  scarcely  been  touched  as  yet.  There  are  very 
few  plantations;  none  of  any  real  size,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  in  full  bearing.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  native  planted  cocoanuts  through- 
out the  Groups;  but  these  are  mostly  planted  at  hap- 
hazard in  clumps,  and  no  pretence  of  scientific  cul- 
ture is  made.  It  is  from  the  produce  of  these  native- 
planted  and  native-owned  trees  that  the  British  set- 
tlers in  the  Group  make  a  great  proportion  of  their 
living.  They  buy  the  sun  or  smoke  dried  product 
from  the  natives  and  re-sell  at  a  small  profit  to  the 
itinerant  monthly  steamers.  There  are  now  perhaps 
a  dozen  or  twenty  fair-sized  plantations  owned  by 
British  subjects  and  planted  in  some  sort  of  a  sys- 
tem coming  gradually  into  bearing;  but  under  pre- 
sent conditions  this  seems  to  constitute  the  visible 
limit  of  progress  as  far  as  the  British  are  concerned. 

The  principal  cocoanut  plantations  are  on  Sand- 
wich, Epi.  and  Santo.  The  Epi  ones,  however,  and 
some  of  Ambrym,  are  at  present  suffering  badly 
from  cocoanut  fly,  and  will  probably  produce  little 
copra  for  some  time  to  come.  This  pest  could  be  dealt 
with  by  spraying,  but  the  local  planters  seem  to  pre- 
fer to  leave  the  cure  to  nature. 
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The  only  essential  difference  between  Native  and 
European  planted  eocoanuts  is  that  the  latter  are 
usually  planted  some  30  feet  apart  in  lines  which 
are  more  or  less  straight.  Apart  from  this,  neither 
native  nor  European  makes  any  effort  to  look  after 
the  well  being  of  the  trees.  There  is  no  effort  made 
to  plough  up  the  ground,  and  in  general  the  trees 
struggle  up  to  maturity  in  the  midst  of  uncleared 
bush. 

Only  two  British  plantations  grow  coffee,  though 
that  product,  when  unattacked  by  disease,  grows  to 
perfection,  as  the  heavy  duties  in  Australia,  the  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  for  picking 
(when  a  large  number  of  hands  is  required  for  a 
comparatively  short  period),  the  expense  of  installa- 
tion of  machinery  necessary  for  dealing  even  with 
small  crops,  cost  of  freight,  combined  with  the  small 
demand  in  Australia  (for  the  Australians  are  a  tea 
drinking  race,  which,  when  it  does  drink  coffee,  pre- 
fers it  adulterated  with  chicory)  all  render  the  pro- 
fits exceedingly  precarious.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  hoped  to  find  in  coffee  the  short 
cut  to  fortune.  Cocoanuts  take  from  eight  to  ten 
years  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and  the  present  price 
of  copra  locally  is  £21  per  ton.  An  average  of  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected on  good  ground — not  more ;  for,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  there  is  really  no  pretence  at  scien- 
tific culture.  The  price  of  coffee  on  the  other  hand 
is  £60  per  ton.  The  trees  give  a  first  crop  in  their 
third  year,  and  an  average  of  half  a  ton  to  an  acre 
may  be  expected. 
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On  paper,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  pros- 
pects of  coffee  over  cocoanuts  are  infinitely  more 
alluring,  and  the  bait  has  proved  irresistible  to  the 
impetuous  Gallic  nature.  Experience  has,  however, 
shown  that  the  cocoanut  planter  is  like  the  tortoise 
and  the  coffee  planter  like  the  hare.  Apart  from 
the  dread  ravages  of  the  disease  which  attacked  the 
New  Hebrides  plantations  in  1909,  and  ruined  three 
years'  crops,  other  and  unsuspected  difficulties  have 
made  their  appearance;  the  chief  of  these  being  the 
difficulty  in  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  local  labour,  or 
labour  of  any  kind,  to  pick  the  crop  when  produced. 
No  doubt  it  is  this  difficulty  which  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  system  of  illegal  detention  of  time- 
expired  labourers  on  French  plantations,  which  will 
be  dealt  with  later.  To  aid  the  struggling  colonist 
to  cope  with  these  difficulties,  a  rebate  of  60  centimes 
per  kilo  was  allowed  on  importation  into  France  and 
the  French  colonies  on  all  French  grown  coffee,  re- 
presenting a  refund  of  some  £25  per  ton.  In  spite 
of  this  substantial  help,  the  financial  position  of  local 
French  settlers  has  been  drifting  steadily  from  bad 
to  worse.  When  at  the  commencement  of  1913  the 
Joint  Administration  promulgated  a  Customs  Regu- 
lation instituting  a  general  5  per  cent,  tariff  on  most 
imported  goods,  with  higher  rates  on  certain  articles 
such  as  liquor  and  firearms,  the  French  felt  that  their 
cup  of  woe  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Within  six 
months  the  usual  compensation  has  been  awarded  to 
them.  By  a  subsequent  Ministerial  decree  the  re- 
maining duties  on  coffee  have  been  remitted,  so  that 
another  £25  per  ton  has  been  presented  as  a  free  gift 
to  the  settlers  by  the  Home  Government.      A  full  ap- 
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preciation  of  this  step  can  be  obtained  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  Condominium 
Government  in  Customs  duties.  Putting  the  gross 
revenue  from  Customs  at  £10,000  for  the  year  1913, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  French  pay  half  of  this 
amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  pay  so 
much,  for  although  numerically  in  the  majority,  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Group  is  in  British 
hands.  Still,  let  us  put  their  share  at  £5,000.  This 
is  the  amount  that  they  have  to  take  out  of  their 
pockets  and  pay  in  cash  into  the  Condominium  Trea- 
sury. As  there  are  some  700  Frenchmen  in  the 
Group,  this  represents  a  yearly  tax  of  just  over  £7  per 
head.  (Incidentally  it  maj*  be  noted  that  £7  taxes 
represent  a  capital  value  of  imports  not  exceeding 
£140,  and  as  this  computation  expressly  excludes  all 
articles  paying  a  higher  duty — and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  imports  does  in  fact  consist  of  articles 
of  this  latter  class — the  inference  is  that  there  is  a 
not  inconsiderable  leakage  somewhere.)  As  against 
this  the  average  amount  of  duty  paid  on  coffee  on 
importation  into  France  and  New  Caledonia  during 
the  past  six  years  is  £10,000,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  yearly  coffee  crop  of  an  average  of  400  tons.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  average  is  probably 
exceptionally  low,  owing  to  the  spoiling  of  the  crops 
as  stated  above  by  the  ravages  of  disease.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  French  settlers  have  been  "let  off" 
all  payment  of  customs  duties,  and  have,  in  addition, 
been  presented  with  a  new  cash  subsidy  of  at  least 
£5,000  per  annum. 

Of  course,  the  figures  involved  are  comparatively 
small,  infinitesimal,  in  fact,  to  a  wealthy  country  like 
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France.  But  the  principle  involved  is  an  important 
one.  We  here  learn  by  a  concrete  example  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Home  Government  in  France  is 
prepared  to  go  in  order  to  bolster  up  French  colonisa- 
tion, and  we  can  clearly  see  what  an  artificial  thing 
that  colonisation  really  is. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  both  by  British 
and  French  settlers  in  the  growing  of  cotton  and 
rubber,  but  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  yet  with 
any  particular  success.  Cotton  like  coffee  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  disease,  and  there  are  similar  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  picking  the  crop,  a  further  trouble 
lying  in  the  spoiling  of  the  crops  by  frequent  rains. 
Rubber  suffers  badly  in  the  ''hurricane"  season 
(January — March)  for  the  plants  do  not  strike  deep 
in  the  soil,  and  although  the  New  Hebrides  is  nomin- 
ally outside  the  hurricane  belt,  the  storms  experienced 
are  sometimes  very  severe. 

A  useful  catch-crop  in  the  past  has  been  maize.  But 
no  fortunes  are  to  be  made  out  of  it,  for  the  price  is 
usually  very  poor,  and  the  cost  of  freight,  bagging 
and  cultivation  generally  V6ry  considerable.  The 
quality  of  the  maize  is,  however,  good. 

Probably  the  New  Hebrides  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  There  are  con- 
siderable tracts  of  country,  especially  in  Santo,  which 
seem  destined  by  Nature  for  its  cultivation.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  The  uncertainty  of  title  to  land,  the 
labour  problem,  and  the  political  situation,  have  all 
militated  against  Australian  or  any  other  capital 
embarking  on  any  large  venture  of  this  kind,  while 
small  plantations  would  not  pay.    Owing  to  the  large 
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quantities  of  sugar  grown  in  Fiji  and  Queensland, 
and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  success  could  only  be 
obtained  by  cultivation  on  a  large  scale. 

There  are  various  other  sources  of  income  which, 
though  they  can  not  strictly  be  classified  under  the 
heading  of  agriculture,  may  conveniently  be  enumer- 
ated here.  These  include  shell  fishing,  the  shells 
being  suitable  for  making  mother  o'  pearl  buttons,  and 
the  export  of  sandal  wood.  The  supply  of  sandal 
wood  on  Erromango  has  now  been  practically  ex- 
hausted many  years  since,  but  small  quantities  have 
been  found  on  Santo,  and  more  recently  larger  quan- 
tities on  the  south-east  coast  of  Malekula.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  usual  method  is  employed  for  getting 
all  possible  profit  in  the  present  without  any  regard 
for  the  future.  The  shell  fishing  is  pursued  also 
spasmodically  and  without  method,  the  shells  being 
collected  by  employing  natives  to  dive  for  them.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  locally 
to  purchase  a  diving  dress  and  learn  how  to  use  it. 
It  is  not  primitive  methods  of  this  nature  that  build 
up  important  industries,  or  which  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  colony.  And  yet,  given  the 
present  political  status  of  the  Group,  and  its  peculiar 
form  of  administration,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  pro- 
gress can  reasonably  be  expected. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HlSTORIQUE   UP   TO   DATE:    BUILDINGS,   REGULATIONS. 

THE  two  Administrators,  representing  one  the 
British  and  the  other  the  French  Governments 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  Banks  and  Torres  Groups, 
started  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1907,  with  a  clean 
slate.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Convention  of  1906 
they  were  practically  omnipotent.  True  they  were, 
and  are,  nominally  subordinate  to  the  two  High  Com- 
missioners in  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  but  both  of 
these  two  places  are  a  long  way  off,  especially  the 
former  (for  all  mails  to  Fiji  pass  via  Sydney,  and  the 
usual  time  necessitated  for  the  reply  to  a  letter  is 
three  months),  and  the  two  High  Commissioners,  as 
Governors  of  their  respective  colonies,  have  plenty  of 
other  matters  to  occupy  their  attention. 

They  had  exceedingly  wide  powers.  They  were, 
at  the  same  time,  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary 
(the  first  two  for  the  whole  population  of  the  Group 
and  the  latter  in  respect  of  their  own  nationals),  but 
they  had  not  even  the  hampering  precedents  of  a 
past  either  in  the  Group  itself  or  that  of  any  previous 
Condominium. 

There  had  been  other  examples  of  divided  authority 
or  authority  exercised  dividedly,  but  nothing  to 
which  the  New  Hebrides  could  exactly  be  compared. 
Egypt,  and  Samoa,  were  suggested  as  subjects  for 
comparison,  but  the  differences  are  far  greater  than 
the  similarities. 

55 
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The  Convention  indicated  a  complete  scheme  of 
Government,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  which 
was  to  be  a  Joint  Court  presided  over  by  a  nominee 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  this  Court  to  have  as  its  most 
important  functions  the  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion. There  was  nothing  particularly  new  in  this. 
International  Land  Commissions  are,  of  course,  not 
unknown  things.  The  novelty  lay  in  the  conception 
of  dual  Administration.  This  lay  in  a  mutual  sur- 
render of  independent  action  by  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties.  "The  right  of  independence,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  "is  a  right  possessed  by  a  state  to  exercise 
its  will  without  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign 
states  in  all  matters  and  upon  all  occasions  with  refer- 
ence to  which  it  acts  as  an  independent  community." 
(International  Law,  4th  Ed.,  p.  50.)  Under  the 
terms  of  this  mutual  surrender  the  two  parties  agreed 
to  give  up  all  right  of  independent  action  in  certain 
specified  matters.  They  retained  absolute  sovereign 
powers  as  heretofore  over  their  own  subjects,  and 
enforced  them  in  purely  National  Courts,  but  purely 
local  laws  binding  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Group, 
European  and  native  alike,  or  on  natives  only,  were 
to  be  made  jointly,  and  jurisdiction  over  their  breach 
was  handed  to  the  Joint  Court.  Consequently  the 
task  in  front  of  the  two  Resident  Commissioners  was 
the  following: — From  the  legislative  point  of  view 
they  had  to  make  any  laws  which  might  be  necessary 
in  regard  to  matters  affecting  both  natives  and  white 
men,  and  they  had  also  to  make  any  laws  similarly 
necessary  to  the  proper  government  of  the  natives. 

What  have  they  done?  They  have  passed  some 
30  regulations  of  the  former  class,  most  of  which  are 
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nothing  more  nor  less  than  municipal  bye-laws,  appli- 
cable to  the  town  of  Vila,  some  useful,  but  many 
stupid — so  stupid  that  there  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  enforce  them.  Of  the  latter  class  they 
have  passed  none  at  all.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  not  a  legal  offence  if  one  native  murders  another, 
or  commits  any  other  crime  or  offence  against  a 
fellow  native.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Joint  Naval  Commission  have,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  laws  for  natives,  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  natives  are  commonly  arrested, 
and  serve  long  periods  of  imprisonment  in  one  of 
the  two  Residency  prisons  and  sometimes  die  in 
prison  without  ever  being  brought  to  trial.  If  they 
are  brought  to  trial  they  are  tried  by  the  Joint  Naval 
Commission,  which,  with  very  doubtful  legal  author- 
ity, proceeds  to  sentence  them  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment or  deportation,  and  these  sentences  are  invari- 
ably carried  out.* 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  two  Resident  Com- 
missioners over  members  of  their  own  nationality 
ceased  in  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  separate  Judges  to  the  two  National  Courts. 
The  Judges  of  these  Courts  represent  their  respec- 
tive countries  on  the  Joint  Court.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  law  of  England  is  applicable 
in  the  New  Hebrides  to  British  subjects  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Pacific  Order  in  Council  of  1893, 
and  the  New  Hebrides  Order  in  Council  of  1907 ; 
but  they  still  retain  certain  judicial  powers  under 
the  Convention  over  Labourers  indentured  to  British 
and  French  subjects,  and  in  case  of  natives  consum- 

*  See  Chapter   VIII. 
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ing  liquor,  and  they  have  given  themselves  jurisdic- 
tion by  Regulation  No.  1  of  1911  over  natives  (and 
the  term  is  here  used  not  merely  of  aboriginal  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  but  also  of  all  aboriginal 
natives  of  all  islands  in  the  South  and  West  Pacific) 
purchasing  or  procuring  alcoholic  liquors. 

On  the  purely  administrative  side  they  had  to 
organise  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
specified  in  Article  4  of  the  Convention,  viz. :  police, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  public  works,  ports  and  har- 
bours, buoys  and  lighthouses,  public  health  and 
finance,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings 
(houses  and  offices  for  the  use  of  the  future  officials). 
We  have  now  to  examine  how  far  they  have  succeeded 
in  this  portion  of  their  task. 

As  in  the  matter  of  local  laws  or  Regulations,  so 
too  in  regard  to  the  Administration  of  the  Group, 
the  two  Resident  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Group  as  a  Group,  their 
sphere  of  action  has  practically  been  confined  to  the 
island  of  Sandwich.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is 
natural  enough.  As  it  was  expressly  provided  (Art. 
3  (1))  in  the  Convention  that  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Joint  Court  should  be  at  Vila,  it 
first  behoved  them  to  organise  the  centre  while  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  an  organisation  of  the  other 
islands.  The  first  necessity  was  the  provision  of 
accommodation  and  offices.  Six  years  ago  there  were 
not  more  than  40  houses  in  the  whole  of  Vila,  and 
apart  from  private  hospitality  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  arriving  there  to  secure  a 
lodging.  Land,  too,  had  to  be  purchased  on  which 
to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.    In  this  latter  mat- 
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ter  the  Administration  proved  exceedingly  fortunate, 
for  the  British  side  of  it  secured  some  45  acres  of 
excellent  building  sites,  including  a  wide  sea-frontage 
in  the  centre  of  the  town;  while  the  Condominium 
secured  two  excellent  blocks — one  of  about  5  acres, 
and  the  other  of  nearly  double  the  size,  the  former 
on  an  eminence  and  the  latter  on  a  slightly  lower 
height  overlooking  the  sea.  Since  that  date  a  large 
building  has  been  erected  as  the  Joint  Court,  at  a 
cost  of  some  £10,000,  a  Post  Office  costing  some 
£3,000,  and  eight  dwelling  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
President,  Public  Prosecutor,  and  Registrar  of  the 
Joint  Court,  the  British  and  French  Judges,  the  two 
Commandants  of  Constabulary,  and  the  Clerk  of 
Works.  All  these,  except  the  last  named,  have  been 
completely  furnished,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Public  Prosecutor's  house  the  term  fur- 
nishing includes  crockery,  table  appointments  and 
linen.  Apart  from  the  Joint  Court  and  Post  Office, 
the  total  cost  of  these  buildings  and  furniture,  and 
of  the  land  on  which  they  actually  stand,  probably 
exceeded  £20,000. 

The  chief  criticism  in  this  regard  is  that  they  are 
altogether  too  large  and  costly  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  dedicated.  The  provision  of  a  house 
costing  £4,500  for  an  official  who  draws  a  salary  of 
£700  per  annum  is  palpably  absurd.  The  other 
houses,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  smallest 
among  them,  viz. :  those  of  the  two  Commandants 
of  Constabulary  and  the  Clerk  of  "Works,  are  all  far 
too  large.  It  would  require  a  very  large  staff  of 
servants  and  constant  supervision  to  keep  such  build- 
ings in  any  kind  of  good  order,  and  it  would  be  un- 
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reasonable  to  expect  officials  with  small  salaries  to 
expend  them  entirely  in  this  way  or  their  time  either. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  are  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected.  For  the  most  part 
the  houses  look  uncared  for  and  neglected,  and  if 
the  ground  surrounding  them  were  not  periodically 
cleaned  by  a  gang  of  prisoners,  they  would  soon  be 
a  mere  jungle. 

It  should  here  be  explained  that  it  was  arranged 
in  Article  5  (2)  of  the  Convention  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Joint  Court  and  of  the  various  public  services 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  local  taxes  and  revenue, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  revenue  proving  insuf- 
ficient, the  two  signatory  powers  should  each  pay  half 
of  the  deficit.  Until  the  Condominium  Postal  ser- 
vice was  organised  there  was,  of  course,  no  revenue 
at  all,  and  consequently  none  of  the  buildings,  lands, 
etc.,  or  salaries  of  the  Condominium  Officials  were 
paid  for  by  the  settlers  or  natives  of  the  Group.  All 
was  paid  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  advances  made 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  for  the  system  of 
finance  employed  by  the  French  Administration,  in 
the  New  Hebrides  at  any  rate,  seems  to  preclude  pay- 
ments for  goods  delivered  under  an  interval  of  sev- 
eral years.  Although  the  sums  thus  provided  from 
Home  were  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  Imperial 
expenditure,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  fur- 
ther expenditure  over  more  useful  objects  has  had 
to  be  put  indefinitely  on  one  side.  Had  £10,000  only 
instead  of  £30,000  been  spent  on  buildings,  wireless 
telegraphy  might  have  been  installed,  a  regular 
water  supply  arranged  for,  and  some  system  of  sew- 
erage and  scavenging  inaugurated.     As  it  is  the  pub- 
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lie  has  to  wait  for  years  before  there  is  any  prospect 
of  obtaining  any  one  of  these  three  very  desirable 
things. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  a  wireless  station  may 
be  erected  merely  as  one  in  a  network  of  stations 
and  entirely  apart  from  any  other  considerations, 
commercial  or  otherwise.  Save  perhaps  by  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioners,  whose  powers  would  at  once  be 
much  decreased  by  their  being  brought  into  more 
immediate  control  of  their  chiefs,  such  a  station 
would  be  welcomed  by  everyone. 

Usually  the  very  first  step  that  is  taken  on  the 
founding  of  a  new  town  is  to  see  that  there  is  an 
adequate  fresh  water  supply.  Such  trifling  consider- 
ations, however,  do  not  appear  to  interest  the  Joint 
Administration.  As  there  was  no  river  or  stream 
immediately  available,  the  first  settlers  had  perforce 
to  erect  water  tanks  and  catch  the  rain  water  from 
their  roofs.  The  purest  water  is  thus  obtained,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  limited  in  quantity.  Moreover,  it  is 
probably  more  expensive  than  any  water  rate  would 
ever  be.  The  cost  of  a  1,000  gallon  tank  is  about 
£7,  and  an  adequate  tank  stand  costs  another  two 
pounds  more  or  less.  Even  the  smallest  establish- 
ments need  two  or  three  of  these  tanks;  the  bigger 
houses  built  b}r  the  administration  have  any  number 
up  to  ten  each.  The  average  life  of  a  galvanised  iron 
tank  is  six  to  ten  years. 

The  limited  water  supply  of  course  reacts  on  the 
question  of  sanitation.  The  Administration  takes  no 
interest  at  all  in  this  very  important  matter.  Euro- 
pean residents  usually  employ  the  earth  system,  but 
no   provision  is  made   for  sterilisation   or   removal. 
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Natives  make  public  conveniences  of  some  small  areas 
of  uncleared  land  dotted  about  the  centre  of  the  town. 
No  steps  are  taken  for  the  cleaning  up  of  the  in- 
numerable heaps  of  broken  bottles  and  empty  tins 
(all  of  them  the  favourite  breeding  grounds  of  mos- 
quitos)  which  disgrace  the  foreshore  in  particular, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  practically  every  quarter  of 
the  town.  It  would  seem  that  only  the  outbreak  of 
a  serious  epidemic  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  home  to 
the  local  authorities  a  proper  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. In  point  of  fact,  the  recent  outbreak  of 
bubonic  plague  in  New  Caledonia  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  stores  and  outhouses  belonging 
to  the  commercial  quarter  of  the  town;  but  as  the 
French  Resident  Commissioner  prevented  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  French  stores  in  the  town,  its  work  was 
rendered  abortive,  and  no  serious  steps  have  resulted 
towards  a  greater  state  of  cleanliness.  The  scare  has 
now  passed  away,  and  things  go  on  as  usual. 

I  have  only  mentioned  three  of  the  most  important 
considerations  which  usually  engage  the  attention  of 
an  Administration  however  apathetic  or  inexperi- 
enced. There  are,  however,  many  other  matters 
which  should  have  been  attended  to  which  have  never 
been  given  a  moment's  serious  thought.  For  instance, 
no  scheme  was  devised  for  the  systematic  planning 
and  building  of  the  town  of  Vila.  No  provision  has 
been  made,  save  by  private  agreement,  for  the  mak- 
ing and  upkeep  of  roads,  or  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  public  roads.  The  natural  consequence  has  been 
that  everyone  has  built  his  house  with  no  other  end 
in  view  than  the  pleasing  of  his  own  individual  fancy. 
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In  this  way  much  good  ground  has  been  wasted,  and 
the  town,  instead  of  being  provided  with  a  wide  and 
convenient  beach  road,  possesses  nothing  more  than 
a  narrow,  straggling  track,  which  seems  constantly 
to  grow  narrower. 

Health,  again,  is  usually  considered  a  matter  of 
some  importance  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  In  the  New  Hebrides  one  of  the  most 
obvious  steps  towards  eliminating  mosquitos  and  con- 
sequently malaria  is  to  clear  as  much  of  the  bush  in 
and  about  the  town  as  possible  and  to  keep  it  cleared. 
This  could  easily  be  effected;  either  by  a  gang  of 
labourers  employed  by  the  Administration,  or  by  the 
issue  of  a  Joint  Regulation  ordering  owners  to  keep 
their  grounds  within  the  town  limits  cleared  and 
free  of  all  rubbish.  The  expense  of  the  former 
method  would  be  insignificant,  of  the  latter  none  at 
all. 

It  would  seem  not  to  be  unreasonable,  too,  to  ex- 
pect the  Administration  to  look  after  the  night  light- 
ing of  public  roads.  At  the  present  time  any  person 
going  out  after  dark  has  to  provide  himself  with  a 
hurricane  lamp,  lest  in  the  narrow  and  steep  paths 
that  are  the  only  roads  disaster  should  overtake  him. 

A  public  bathing  place,  too,  might  be  erected  at 
some  point  in  the  harbour,  with  a  pallisade  as  a  pro- 
tection against  sharks,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
a  weekly  market,  telephonic  communication  might 
be  established  with  Undine  Bay  on  the  North-west 
of  the  island,  by  which  it  would  be  possible  for  ship- 
pers there  and  at  Vila  to  make  arrangements  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  for  the  arrival  of  the  monthly 
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steamer.  Something  might  be  done  to  reclaim  a 
good  many  acres  of  the  harbour  which  lie  uncovered 
at  low  tide,  and  which  would  be  exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  development  of  the  commercial  quarter  of  the 
town,  or  at  least  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  land  speculators  who  might  act  in 
the  future  as  the  two  main  landholders  in  Vila  have 
acted  in  the  past  in  respect  of  their  own  holdings, 
and  so  close  the  only  possible  door  at  present  open 
for  expansion. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  many  of  the 
duties  here  indicated  would  in  ordinary  places  be 
those  of  the  municipality,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  Convention  in  Articles  72-77  foresaw  and 
provided  for  their  establishment.  In  1910  applica- 
tions were  received  by  the  Administration  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  municipalities  of  Vila  and 
Mele,  and  elections  would  have  taken  place  in  due 
course,  had  not  the  proposal  been  overruled  by  the 
High  Commissioners.  There  are  several  excellent 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  New  Hebrides  would 
be  just  as  well  without  municipal  councils  for  the 
present.  These  bodies  are  frequently  wasteful  and 
extravagant,  and  although  they  are  supposed  to  deal 
with  matters  altogether  outside  the  sphere  of  politics, 
in  a  Council  in  which  there  would  almost  certainly  be 
a  preponderating  number  of  Frenchmen,  in  practice 
it  would  be  found  that  it  would  be  politics  all  the 
time.  Be  the  reasons  however  good  or  bad,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  decided  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  experiment ;  but  by  this  decision  it  clearly 
saddles  itself  with  the  moral  responsibility  of  under- 
taking those   duties  which  the   Municipality   would 
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have  done.  As  has  been  said,  it  has  made  no  attempt 
to  do  so.  Practically  the  only  constructive  work  to 
which  the  Administration  can  lay  claim  outside  of 
what  is  set  forth  above  is  the  inauguration  of  a  small 
local  telephone  service,  which  extends  no  further 
than  Mele,  the  placing  of  two  red  leading  lights 
for  the  use  of  mariners  to  replace  the  old  hurricane 
lamps  (one  covered  with  a  piece  of  red  talc)  which 
were  formally  used,  and  a  green  light  on  the  northern 
end  of  Iririki  Island  in  Vila  Harbour.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  omitted  that  the  appointment  of  a  large 
number  of  officials  resident  in  Vila  has  naturally  been 
of  advantage  to  the  local  merchants.  Add  to  this 
the  creation  of  a  small  native  police  force  and  the 
addition  of  a  new  and  commodious  Post  Office  to 
take  over  the  work  formerly  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Burns  Philp  and  Company,  a  feeble  effort  at  decen- 
tralisation by  appointment  of  three  Government 
Agents  in  outlying  islands  (Tanna,  Malekula,  and 
Santo),  which  should  be  energetically  extended,  and 
1  think  the  catalogue  of  its  achievements  is  complete. 
The  police  force  inspires  the  beholder  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  despair.  For,  like  the 
Church  of  Laodicea,  it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  It  is  either  too  big  or  too  small;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  almost  superhuman  ingenuity  that  has 
been  expended  over  training  the  natives,  at  all  events 
of  the  British  Division  (for  the  force  is  divided  into 
two  equal  sections — one  commanded  by  a  British 
Officer,  and  the  other  by  a  French  non-commissioned 
Officer),  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  The  force 
originally  consisted  of  60  men,  but  this  number  has 
recently  been  increased  to  eighty,  in  order  to  allow 
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a  few  men  each  to  the  Condominium  agents  stationed 
outside  Vila.     Sixty   men  are   kept  in  Vila.     Vila 
therefore  enjoys  the  unique  privilege  of  being  the 
most  overpoliced  town  in  the  world.     Consisting  as 
it  does  of  some  two  hundred  European  residents,  a 
simple  calculation  will  show  that  if  London  were  to 
be  similarly  provided  for  it  would  boast  a  force  num- 
bering over  one  and  a  half  millions !    The  local  police 
force  is  therefore  chiefly  ornamental,  and  is  of  little 
practical  use  to  the  public  outside  the  arrest  of  those 
natives  who  are  sufficiently  careless  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught  in  the  possession  of  liquor.     The 
French  Division  indeed  has  in  the  past  been  exten- 
sively used  as  odd-job  men  to  French  Officials.    But 
the  British  Division  has  had  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  another  direction,  though  that  direction  was 
certainly  not  the  primary  cause  of  its  establishment. 
It  has  proved  an  excellent  school,  where  discipline 
and  civility  have  been  taught,  and  where  natives  have 
been  instructed  in  the  better  ways  of  the  white  man. 
Both    morally    and   physically   three   years'    serious 
training  in  semi-military  duties  is  bound  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  majority  of  natives  passing 
through  it,  and  that  such  beneficial  effect  has  come 
about  is  widely  recognised  by  the  British  residents 
in  the  Group.     But  the  principle  has  been  wrong. 
If  the  force  were  meant  merely  for  policing  Vila  two 
or  three  white  men  would  have  been  far  more  effica- 
cious; if  the  idea  was  to  police  the  Group  600,  not 
60,  should  have  been  the  total  strength. 

Such  is  the  record  of  six  years'  administrative 
work  in  Vila  itself.  The  remainder  of  the  Island  of 
Sandwich  may  be  classed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
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Group,  in  having  received  no  particular  attention. 
The  Condominium  Government  now  possesses  three 
small  houses  in  Tanna,  Malekula  and  Santo  respec- 
tively, which  are  inhabited  by  the  Government 
Agents,  stationed  at  White  Sands,  Port  Sandwich, 
and  Hog  Harbour.  A  fourth  one  on  Aoba  is  in  con- 
templation. 

Great  difficulties  undoubtedly  exist  to  prevent 
efficient  administration.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  fact  that  the  New  Hebrides  is  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  medium  sized  islands 
constitutes  a  geographical  difficulty  which  cannot  be 
under-rated.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  European 
population  on  the  different  islands,  too,  adds  greatly 
to  that  difficulty.  Apart  from  the  monthly  steamers 
of  the  Burns  Philp  Line,  and  a  flying  trip  every  four 
weeks  of  one  of  the  smaller  Messageries  Maritimes 
boats,  which,  besides  calling  at  Vila  and  Mele,  touches 
at  some  four  or  five  points  in  the  northern  islands, 
inter-island  communication  is  exceedingly  spasmodic 
and  irregular.  The  most  convenient  method  of  travel- 
ling now  is  by  launch,  provided  the  weather  is  fine, 
for  then  any  desired  point  can  be  reached  direct, 
instead  of  having  to  spend  perhaps  10  days  on  a 
steamer  to  make  a  voyage  of  less  than  300  miles. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  the  Condominium  the 
French  Resident  was  provided  with  a  small  auxiliary 
yacht — little  bigger  than  the  ordinary  launch — but 
still  sufficient  to  ensure  a  certain  mobility.  The  Brit- 
ish Resident  had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  1911  before 
he  was  provided  with  a  steam  yacht,  a  vessel  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  toy  of  his  French  colleague.* 

*  This  vessel,  "The  Gallia,"  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  2nd 
January,  1914. 
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This  steam  yacht,  the  ' '  Euphrosyne, "  is  in  constant 
use,  but  its  real  utility  remains  a  perpetual  source 
of  mystery.  The  British  Resident  usually  allows  him- 
self a  ten-day  trip  once  a  month,  and  calls  in  at  a 
certain  number  of  stations,  mission  and  otherwise. 
He  witnesses  a  certain  number  of  land  purchases  in 
conformity  with  Article  27  (3)  of  the  Convention, 
and  has  a  certain  number  of  conversations  with  set- 
tlers, missionaries  or  natives.  But  this  is  appar- 
ently all.  No  steps  are  taken  to  do  anything  for 
the  islands  or  their  inhabitants.  No  roads  are  made. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  social  life 
of  the  natives  or  to  instruct  the  chiefs  how  to  rule 
their  village  communities;  all  such  things  are  left  to 
philanthropic  effort,  and  in  their  difficulties  with 
white  settlers,  or  in  their  own  domestic  troubles,  it  is 
not  to  the  Government  they  instinctively  turn,  it  is 
to  the  Missionary.  If  they  go  to  the  Government  and 
say:  "So  and  so's  wife  has  run  away  with  a  man 
who  is  not  her  husband" — the  Government  official 
only  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says  he  is  very  sorry, 
but  there  is  no  law  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  Then 
if  the  native  asks  if  he  can  marry  again,  or  if  he 
need  still  maintain  his  wife  after  such  desertion,  the 
Government  official  again  can  give  no  other  answer 
except  that  there  is  no  law  to  deal  with  such  cases. 
If  the  native  chief  has  some  custom  of  his  own,  or  if 
he  attempts  to  punish  his  own  defaulting  subject,  he 
is  promptly  and  severely  dealt  with.  If  the  mis- 
sionary offers  any  advice,  he  is  accused  of  interfering 
with  matters  which  are  the  special  province  of  the 
Government. 
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A  concrete  case  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the 
native  position  better  than  any  explanation. 

Off  the  north-west  coast  of  Epi,  there  is  a  small 
island  named  Lammen.  On  it  are  three  native  vil- 
lages and  in  one  of  these  dwelt  a  man  named  "War- 
wilar.  "Warwilar  has  a  son,  "Willy  Horley,  who 
was  shot  in  the  leg  while  recruiting  off  Malekula,  and 
who  subsequently  died.  For  some  reason  or  anothei 
his  father  conceived  the  idea  that  his  son  has  been 
poisoned,  and,  apparently,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
avenge  him.  He  accordingly  announced — and  this 
took  place  early  in  1912 — that  he  intended  to  poison 
four  men,  named  Darndar,  Nowunger,  Pulbroy  and 
Jim  Burup.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  have  selected  these  four,  but  he  did.  This 
threat  caused  considerable  anxiety,  for  such  pro- 
phecies frequently  have  the  effect  of  causing  death  by 
suggestion.  This  is  a  well  known  phenomenon  in 
the  south  seas.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  May,  sure 
enough,  Darndar  died.  There  was  no  special  reason 
why  he  should  have  died,  but  he  did,  and  the  natives 
of  Lammen  Island,  and  particularly  the  three  who 
were  threatened  but  who  still  survived,  were  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  "Warwilar. 

Just  after  Darndar 's  death  the  British  Resident 
Commissioner  (Mr.  Merton  King)  happened  to  arrive 
at  Ringdove  Bay.  Epi,  on  the  "  Euphrosyne, "  and  a 
deputation  of  natives  immediately  went  off  to  see 
him  to  ask  for  "Warwilar 's  removal.  The  Commis- 
sioner heard  their  story  sympathetically,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  a  few  days  later  to  take  him  away. 
For  some  reason,  however,  he  did  not  return.  Then 
another  of  the  threatened  four  died — Nowunffar.   The 
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feelings  of  the  only  two  now  left  and  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  natives  of  Larnmen  Island  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  They  had  appealed  for 
help  to  the  Government,  help  had  been  promised, 
but  had  not  been  forthcoming.  Finally,  they  held 
council,  and  decided  that  only  one  course  was  open 
to  them.  It  was,  in  their  view  (and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  would  have  proved  so  in  the 
event)  a  question  of  the  two  survivors  losing  their 
lives,  or  the  execution  of  Warwilar.  They  decided 
that  Warwilar  must  die,  and  they  appointed  one 
Harry  Wunmoy  to  shoot  him.  Harry  was  accom- 
panied by  four  others,  named  Tom,  Jack,  George  and 
Jimmy  Buranaim. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  moment  the  news  reached 
the  British  Residency  H.M.S.  "Torch"  left  for 
Lammen,  and  these  five  natives  were  arrested  and 
brought  to  Vila.  Strong  representations  were  made 
to  the  Acting  Resident  Commissioner  on  their  behalf, 
and  finally  four  of  them  were  released  and  sent  back 
to  Lammen  Island.  The  man  who  actually  shot  War- 
wilar— Harry  Wunmoy — was,  however,  kept  in 
prison  at  Vila,  and  was  treated  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  a  convicted  prisoner,  from  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  until  25th  August,  1913,  i.e.,  almost 
exactly  one  year.  He  was  detained  with  the  object  of 
bringing  him  to  trial  before  the  Joint  Naval  Com- 
mission, but  as  that  body  held  no  meeting  after 
August,  1912,  until  December,  1913,  he  just  remained 
on  in  prison.  Finally,  on  25th  August,  1912,  he  was 
liberated  on  bail  pending  trial,  "seeing  that  the  date 
of  his  trial  seems  to  be  rather  doubtful."  His  sub- 
sequent fate  is  related  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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Another  example  may  be  cited  from  the  state  of 
affairs  actually  obtaining  on  the  Island  of  Fila,  at 
Vila  itself.  In  order  to  deal  with  small  offences 
which  fall  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  estab- 
lished Courts,  the  native  chief,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  all  his  subjects,  acted  as  tribal  judge,  and 
inflicted  small  penalties  either  by  way  of  hard  labour 
or  small  fines.  The  fines  were,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  distributed  with  scrupulous  exactitude  amongst 
the  old  and  sick  of  the  community  in  proportion  to 
their  needs.  This  beneficent  and  spontaneous 
attempt  to  discharge  the  proper  offices  of  chieftain- 
ship would  in  other  countries  probably  have  met  with 
the  support  and  encouragement  that  it  certainly 
deserved.  Not  so  here.  Directly  the  existence  of 
the  system  was  discovered  a  rigorous  enquiry  into  its 
manner  of  working  was  made,  and  although  no  fault 
could  be  found,  the  Chief  was  warned  that  it  was  not 
to  continue.  No  attempt  has,  however,  been  made 
to  replace  the  old  system  by  a  new  one.  All  that 
has  been  done  is  to  weaken  the  already  shadowy 
power  of  the  Chief  by  practically  telling  his  tribe  not 
to  obey  him,  and  thus  to  give  free  rein  to  the  desires 
of  any  who  should  wish  to  do  so,  to  create  trouble  and 
strife. 

Yet  one  more  example  of  this  apparent  inability  of 
the  Joint  Administration  to  do  anything  constructive 
for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  Con- 
vention there  exists  a  most  remarkable  lacuna  in 
regard  to  jurisdiction  over  civil  claims  between 
natives.  The  authors  of  that  instrument  can 
scarcely  have  pictured  to  themselves  the  New  Heb- 
rides as  being  a  happy  country  where  such  things  as 
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civil  claims  did  not,  and  were  not,  likely  to  exist.  But 
whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  of 
the  six  courts  which  deal  with  various  matters 
allotted  to  them,  not  one  of  them  has  competence  to 
try  a  civil  claim  between  natives.  It  is  true  that  such 
cases  may  be  brought  by  consent  before  the  Joint 
Court  under  Article  21  of  the  Convention,  but  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  a  debtor  conscious  of 
security,  is  not  likely  to  submit  a  case  to  decision 
which  he  knows  in  advance  he  is  bound  to  lose.  It 
would  scarcely  be  in  accordance  with  human  nature 
to  expect  him  to  do  so.  But  stranger  even  than  the 
omission  of  the  authors  of  the  Convention  to  make 
some  provision  of  this  nature  is  that  of  the  local  legis- 
lature to  take  any  steps  to  remedy  it.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  an  air  of  serene  unconsciousness  that  any 
such  remedy  is  necessary  or  even  that  any  such  omis- 
sion exists. 

Cases  differ  in  details,  but  the  methods  of  the  local 
Condominium  Administration  remain  constantly  the 
same.  There  are  undoubtedly  great  difficulties,  but 
difficulties  can  only  be  solved  by  grappling  with  them. 
Solutions  are  what  are  required,  not  expedients. 
Harry  has  been  the  victim  of  circumstances,  but  if 
the  lesson  could  be  learnt  from  his  case  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  cases  avoided  for  the  future,  all  would 
not  have  been  in  vain.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  no  signs  that  the  lesson  has  been 
learnt,  or  even  that  the  Administration  is  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  problem  of  the  kind  in  need  of 
solution. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  whole  business 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on 
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under  the  British  Flag — and  we  cannot  fairly  re- 
proach the  French  with  it.  They  have  their  own 
charges  to  answer,  as  will  be  seen  later  on;  but  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government  are  not  entirely 
clean.  There  seem  to  exist  only  too  evident  signs  of 
a  dulling  of  the  national  conscience  in  the  manner  of 
the  fair  and  proper  treatment  of  natives. 

Certainly  this  matter  of  the  drawing  up  and  pro- 
mulgation of  a  simple  native  code  is  one  which  ought 
no  longer  to  be  delayed.  The  most  elementary 
notions  of  fair  play  support  its  necessity.  I  would 
again  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  words 
written  by  Dr.  Speiser,  quoted  elsewhere.  Those 
"words  constitute  a  most  damning  inditement  of  the 
Condominium  Administration,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  responsible  officials  to  ponder  over  them.  They 
are  not  set  down  in  Vila  merely  to  write  letters  full 
of  excellent  reasons  for  doing  nothing;  they  are  set 
down,  and  paid,  to  do  certain  definite  work,  and  that 
work  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Group, 
to  make  good  and  useful  laws,  and  to  see  they  are 
carried  out.  They  are  not  the  masters  of  the  Public, 
they  are  the  Public's  servants;  they  are  entrusted 
with  certain  powers  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  the  good  of  each  separate  individual 
in  it.  Moreover,  now  that  the  settlers  and  natives 
of  the  Group  contribute  some  ten  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  to  the  upkeep  of  the  public  service,  they 
not  unnaturally  expect  to  get  something  of  value  in 
return.  Those  who  pay  the  piper  have  a  right  to 
call  the  tune. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Officials  and  Some  Official  Methods. 

AWKWARD  and  unwieldy  as  the  dual  theory  of 
divided  power  underlying  the  Condominium 
undoubtedly  is,  it  is  just  conceivable  that  it  might 
have  been  made  to  work  if  a  different  principle  had 
been  adopted  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  officials. 
Speaking  broadly,  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to 
cheapness. 

In  an  ordinary  Crown  Colony  we  find  as  the  four 
chief  officials  a  Governor,  a  Chief  Justice,  a  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  an  Attorney  General.  Under  the 
Condominium  there  are  two  Resident  Commissioners, 
three  Judges,  two  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the 
Public  Prosecutor  is  flanked  by  a  Native  Advocate. 
Not  only  is  the  total  number  of  officials  larger  pro- 
portionately, but  the  number  of  high  officials  is  much 
larger.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  a  Crown  Colony 
will  readily  imagine  what  a  state  of  affairs  this  is 
likely  to  lead  to.  It  leaves  an  open  door  to  jealousies, 
intrigues,  grievances  and  slights.  These  in  their 
essence  may  be  very  trivial  or  even  imaginary,  but  in 
a  country  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  save 
by  a  monthly  steamer,  they  become  very  real  and 
important.  Special  instructions  have  been  given  to 
all  British  and  French  officials  that  they  are  to  "get 
on"  with  their  colleagues  not  merely  in  business 
matters  but  in  social  ones.  This  they  do  in  a  kind  of 
way;  that  is  to  say  they  meet,  sometimes,   but  as 
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rarely  as  possible.  As  to  really  friendly  and  social 
relations  generally  between  English  and  French 
Officials,  they  simply  do  not  exist.  The  two  Residen- 
cies are  far  more  like  two  foreign  consulates  situate 
in  the  capital  of  a  third  nation,  than  two  halves  of 
the  same  Administration  in  their  own  Country. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  resulted  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  Perhaps  first  of  these  may  be  placed  the  ele- 
mentary obstinacy  of  human  nature,  which  dislikes 
to  do  things  which  it  is  compelled  to  do.  The  mere 
fact  of  giving  instructions  that  friendly  social  re- 
lations are  to  be  carried  on  with  certain  specified 
persons  is  quite  sufficient  to  raise  an  invisible  barrier 
to  successful  ones  ever  really  being  formed.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  beyond  this.  One  is  geo- 
graphical. The  first  British  Resident  Commissioner, 
Captain  Rason,  was  a  retired  Naval  officer.  He 
placed  the  British  Residency,  which  at  the  time  in- 
cluded its  offices  under  its  roof,  on  an  island,  the 
island  of  Iririki,  which  is  some  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  mainland  of  Sandwich.  Certainly 
there  were  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
situation,  and  the  inconveniences  which  have  come 
to  light  since  were  not  then  noticeable.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  British  Residency  being  on  an  island 
and  the  French  Residency  on  the  mainland  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  a  material  difficulty  against  fre- 
quent meetings,  which  renders  both  business  and 
friendly  intercourse  harder.  As  the  community 
grew  the  present  Resident  Commissioner  soon  real- 
ised that  the  public  was  being  seriously  inconveni- 
enced by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  boats  to  cross  to 
the  island  whenever  a  small  piece  of  business  had 
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to  be  transacted,  and  so  arranged  for  the  transfer 
of  the  offices  to  the  mainland.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  a  mistake  was  committed  or  an  opportunity  lost : 
(though  even  now  this  might  be  rectified).  Joint 
offices  should  have  been  erected,  the  British  in  one 
wing  and  the  French  in  the  other.  Working  in  the 
same  building,  officials  of  the  two  Residencies  would 
have  naturally  met  one  another  more  frequently  and 
without  pre-arrangement,  more  and  better  work 
would  have  been  done,  and  the  relationships  would 
have  been  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  friendly. 
At  the  present  time  a  never  ending  correspondence 
goes  on  between  the  two  Residencies,  perhaps  a  dozen 
long  letters  being  exchanged  over  some  small  point, 
which  could  be  more  easily  settled  in  five  minutes' 
conversation  and  confirmed  by  a  single  letter.  But 
as  the  two  offices,  though  now  both  on  the  mainland, 
are  still  separated  by  some  ten  minutes'  walk,  involv- 
ing the  climbing  of  a  somewhat  steep  incline,  it  in- 
volves less  physical  effort  to  conduct  all  business  by 
correspondence.  From  the  inauguration  of  the  Con- 
dominium the  two  Resident  Commissioners  have  not 
met  on  an  average  more  than  once  a  week. 

These  difficulties,  which  are  very  real  ones  to  ordin- 
ary men,  might  possibly  have  been  less  so  to  some 
exceptional  ones.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
they  were  not  nearly  so  apparent  in  the  time  of  Cap- 
tain Rason  and  his  colleague,  M.  Bord.  Both,  especi- 
ally the  former,  were  of  a  remarkably  individualistic 
and  genial  temperament,  and  proved  themselves 
superior  to  all  minor  difficulties.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  amount  of  business  to  be  tran- 
sacted between  the  two  Residencies  in  pre-Conven- 
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tion  days  was  less  in  quantity,  and  in  nature  less 
liable  to  cause  friction  than  it  has  been  subsequently. 
The  real  cause,  however,  of  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  British  and  French  sides  of  the  Ad- 
ministration lies  in  the  totally  divergent  conceptions 
which  they  have  had  of  the  very  nature  of  their 
duties.  The  British  Residency  has  always  pursued 
a  policy  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Condominium.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
advance  the  British  interests  at  the  expense  of 
French,  either  by  encouragement  of  the  British 
settler  or  by  endeavouring  to  secure  a  preponderance 
of  influence  over  the  natives.  The  work  at  the  Brit- 
ish Residency  has  been  purely  of  a  routine  nature, 
and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  never  to  offend 
French  susceptibilities.  Better  that  a  thousand  in- 
justices should  take  place  than  that  the  French  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  should  be  annoyed.  Its  strength 
has  been  to  sit  still. 

The  theory  of  the  French  Residency  is  quite  ano- 
ther matter.  It  has  frankly  regarded  the  Group  as 
French,  and  has  with  difficulty  tolerated  the  presence 
of  the  British  Administration  at  all.  Its  object  has 
been  to  push  French  interests.  If  they  could  be 
pushed  without  quarrelling  with  the  British  Resi- 
dency so  much  the  better ;  but  they  had  to  be  pushed 
on  in  some  way.  It  has  been  perfectly  prepared  to 
make  personal  attacks  on  members  of  the  British 
Administration,  or  to  do  anjiihing  else  with  this  one 
object  in  view — the  advancement  of  French  interests. 

There  is  really  something  rather  fine — though 
surely  wrong-headed — in  this  attitude.  It  is  at  all 
events  indicative  of  a  keenness  which  is  sadly  lack- 
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ing  on  the  British  side,  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
very  last  object  of  the  British  Administration  has 
been  to  do  anything  of  practical  utility  either  for 
its  subjects  or  for  the  Natives. 

Doubtless  it  might  have  been  possible  to  find  offi- 
cers capable  of  taking  a  broader  view  of  their  duties, 
and  of  initiating  and  carrying  out  a  policy  combining 
the  good  points  of  the  two  systems,  a  policy  that  is 
of  loyalty  towards  the  spirit  of  the  Condominium 
combined  with  a  keen  support  of  all  worthy  national 
interests.  But  what  could  be  expected  at  the  price? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  New  Hebrides  are 
at  the  very  end  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  British 
and  Condominium  branches  of  the  Service  are,  in 
principle,  non-pensionable ;  that  the  climate  is  un- 
healthy, and  that  the  prospects  of  promotion  are  ex- 
ceedingly vague  and  shadowy;  for  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Office  is  to  keep  a  good  man  in  the  place 
where  he  is  doing  good  work,  and  to  refuse  promo- 
tion to  one  whose  qualifications  do  not  merit  it. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  going  away  on  leave,  even  to 
Australia,  and  far  more  so  home,  is  prohibitive  to 
the  small-salaried  official.  All  these  disadvantages 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing list  of  salaries. 

British  Residency — 

Resident  Commissioner £800  and  quarters. 

Assistant    Commissioner    .  .     .  .       300  „ 

Two   Labour   Inspectors    . .     . .       225  „ 

(Increasing  by  annual  increments  of  £25  to  £300.) 
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(Note. — One  Labour  Inspector  draws  a  special 
allowance  of  £30  per  annum  as  Registrar  of  the  Brit- 
ish National  Court.) 

Condominium — 

President  of  Joint  Court   . .    .  .  £900  and  quarters. 

British  Judge 700 

French  Judge 700 

Public  Prosecutor 700 

Native   Advocate 600 

Registrar 400 

Two  clerks  to   Joint   Court    . .  240 

Two  clerks  to  Joint   Court    . .  200 

Clerk  of  Works 350  and  quarters. 

Two     Commandants     of     Con- 
stabulary     300  „ 

(Note. — The    British    Commandant    also    draws   a 

personal  allowance  of  £100  per  annum.) 

Three  Condominium  Agents   .  .  200  and  quarters. 

Bailiff    of  Joint  Court 120  and  fees. 

Interpreter  to   Joint   Court    .  .  240        ,, 

Post  Master 350  and  quarters. 

French  Residency — 

Resident  Commissioner On  similar 

Chancellier  (Assistant) scale  to 

Assistant  (additional) British 

Two  Clerks Residency. 

These  figures  show  that  the  highest  officials  draw 
comparatively  low  salaries,  while  the  juniors  draw 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  at  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  anyone  willing  to  take 
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the  positions.  Nor,  as  the  salaries  of  the  former 
are  so  low,  could  those  of  the  latter  well  be  higher. 
It  is  imperative  to  maintain  a  certain  distance  be- 
tween the  two. 

It   is   interesting   to    compare   with   this   list    the 
salaries  of  some  of  the  principal  officials  in  Fiji. 

Governor  of  Fiji  and  High 
Commissioner      for       the 

Western  Pacific £4,000 

Chief  Justice  and  Chief  Ju- 
dicial Commissioner.  .    .  .     1,300 

Colonial  Secretary 1,000 

Attorney  General 900  and  right  of 

private  practice. 
Inspector    General   of   Con- 
stabulary          600 

and  eleven  others  with  salaries  of  £500  or  over.  Not 
only  are  all  these  posts  in  Fiji  pensionable,  but  liv- 
ing is  cheaper  and  leave  more  easily  taken.  Another 
matter  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  With- 
out in  any  way  depreciating  the  importance  of  the 
work  or  difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced  in  Fiji, 
and  it  may  frankly  be  conceded  that  the  work  is 
exceedingly  important  and  by  no  means  easy — two 
factors  which  require  a  carefully  chosen  civil  ser- 
vice— it  is  certainly  true  that  the  work  in  the  New 
Hebrides  is  even  more  difficult,  even  if  the  issues  at 
stake  are  not  so  great.  Equal  if  not  greater  care 
should  therefore  have  been  taken  in  the  manning  of 
the  New  Hebrides'  service,  and  adequate  salaries 
should  have  been  offered  to  attract  suitable  men. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
colony  would  not  have  warranted  the  payment  of 
higher  salaries,  but  this  would  be  but  a  shallow  criti- 
cism. At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Con- 
dominium the  country  had  no  revenue  at  all,  and 
its  resources  even  at  the  present  time  are  sufficient 
to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  present  Administration 
that  falls  upon  it.  Deficiencies  are  in  theory  made 
up  equally  by  the  two  Home  Governments.  If  these 
latter  could  afford  to  spend  such  extravagant  sums  of 
money  over  buildings  they  could  have  afforded  more 
in  other  and  more  important  directions.  In  short, 
if  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  the  Administration 
of  the  New  Hebrides  at  all,  it  should  have  been 
undertaken  thoroughly.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing 
it  is  worth  doing  well. 

Not  only  were  the  salaries  offered  insufficient  to 
attract  the  best  and  cleverest  type  of  mind,  but  no 
proper  system  of  selection  has  been  adopted. 

Higher  appointments  are  usually  made  from  home. 
Some  of  the  methods  adopted  in  making  them  may 
be  gathered  from  the  amusing  manner  in  which  the 
Registrar  of  the  Joint  Court  and  the  Native  Advo- 
cate were  selected.  By  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments  the  Registrar  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President  of  the  Court,  who  himself  was  to  be  a  nomi- 
nee of  the  King  of  Spain.  As  it  proved  impossible 
to  find  a  suitable  candidate  in  Spain,  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment was  approached  and  proposed  two  names. 
After  due  consideration  the  two  Governments  made 
an  appointment  to  this  post  which  carries  a  salary 
of  £400  per  annum  and  quarters  (which  may  be  said 
to  be  worth  an  extra  £100  a  year).    Some  time  later 
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the  question  arose  of  the  appointment  of  a  Native 
Advocate  at  a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  and  the  Dutch 
Government  was  approached  once  more  for  a  suit- 
able officer.  This  time  only  one  name  was  suggested, 
that  of  the  rejected  candidate  for  the  Registrarship. 
He  was  duly  appointed. 

Junior  British  and  Condominium  appointments  are 
all  given  by  patronage,  and  are  usually  awarded  to 
the  most  suitable  local  resident  who  wants  a  job.  No 
previous  experience  is  necessary,  and  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  astounding  thing  of  all,  French  and 
Condominium  Officials  are  not  required  to  know — 
or  even  to  learn — more  than  one  of  the  two  official 
languages. 

British  Officials. — Of  the  five  permanent  British 
officials  (one  now  resigned)  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  three  have  spoken  and  written 
French  fluently,  and  the  other  two  have  a  fair  work- 
ing knowledge  of  it. 

French  Officials. — There  have  been  some  twenty- 
three  officials  at  different  times  since  the  Convention 
was  promulgated.  Of  these  only  one,  Governor 
Noufnard,  has  really  known  English  thoroughly, 
three  have  had  a  fair  working  knowledge,  and  the 
remainder  none  at  all. 

Condominium  Officials. — Of  these  there  have  been 
some  twenty-six,  made  up  as  follows: — 

Spaniards,  2  (Public  Prosecutor  and  President  of 
Joint  Court)  ;  Dutch,  2  (Native  Advocate  and  Regis- 
trar of  the  Joint  Court)  ;  British,  7;  French,  15. 

The  President  of  the  Joint  Court  cannot  speak  or 
understand  English.    The  Public  Prosecutor  can  cor- 
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respond  in  English,  and  the  Native  Advocate  and 
Registrar  have  both  a  good  knowledge  of  English. 

Of  the  seven  English  Condominium  Officials  two 
have  been  interpreters  to  the  Joint  Court,  two  know 
no  French  at  all,  and  the  remaining  three  have  had 
a  fair  working  knowledge  of  it. 

Of  the  French,  five  have  had  a  fair  working  know- 
ledge of  English,  but  ten  have  had  apparently  no 
knowledge  at  all. 

Hence  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-four 
officials  employed  in  carrying  out  in  various  capaci- 
ties the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  some  forty-one 
have  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  the  other  Official  language,  and  the  bilingual 
capacities  of  some  of  the  remaining  thirteen  must 
not  in  most  cases  be  put  too  high. 

It  is  this  fact  which  intensifies  tenfold  the  diffi- 
culty in  conduct  of  all  official  business  in  the  Group, 
and  which  makes  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Joint 
Court  so  unintelligible  to  the  general  public,  especi- 
ally to  the  British.  Not  only  does  it  make  business 
more  laborious,  but  it  also  means  that  the  business 
is  not  done  so  well.  The  constant  employment  of 
interpreters  inevitably  leaves  open  a  wide  door  for 
error,  and  even  where  error  may  be  avoided  there  is 
always  a  lurking  fear  that  it  may  after  all  exist. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  English  and 
French  that  is  required.  There  is  another  language, 
or  mode  of  communication,  in  current  use  in  the 
Group,  which  should  be  thoroughly  possessed  by  all 
officials — English,  French  and  Condominium:  that  is 
Pidgin-English.  This  is  practically  the  sole  mode  of 
communication  that  exists  between  the  natives  and 
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the  white  man.  Few  settlers  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  Missionaries  trouble  to  learn  any  of  the  native 
languages,  for  there  are  far  too  many  of  them  to 
be  learnt  by  any  one  individual.  Pidgin-English 
is  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Group — indeed  of  most 
Groups  in  the  Pacific  as  far  north  as  China — and, 
with  a  little  trouble,  it  is  easily  acquired.  Few 
French  officials,  however,  have  ever  troubled  to  learn 
it,  and  usually  conversations  with  natives,  or  even 
enquiries,  have  been  made  through  the  medium  of  a 
native  interpreter, — often  a  Loyalty  Islander  whose 
knowledge  of  it  is  far  from  perfect.  "What  applies 
to  French  Officials  is  equally  true  of  many  Condo- 
minium Officials,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  British  Officials  in  this  direction  is  not  above 
criticism.  Moreover,  there  is  no  regular  Pidgin- 
English  Interpreter  for  the  Joint  Court  as  there 
should  be. 

From  the  preceding  facts  and  criticisms,  it  is  easy 
to  deduce  certain  results  which — if  acted  upon — 
would  materially  improve  existing  conditions.  The 
Administration  of  the  New  Hebrides  no  doubt  de- 
pends largely  on  instructions  received  from  the 
higher  authorities  at  Home,  but  it  depends  also  very 
largely  on  the  individual  units  that  go  to  fill  up  its 
ranks.  If  an  interest  is  not  shown  by  the  Home 
authorities  in  the  welfare  of  its  servants,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  that  those  servants  will  take 
any  particular  interest  in  their  work  or  make  any 
special  effort  to  fit  themselves  to  perform  it  properly 
or  to  improve  themselves.  Up  to  the  present — apart 
from  the  provision  of  enormous  houses  for  some  of 
them — no  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  welfare 
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of  the  junior  officials.  They  have  no  amusements, 
no  clubs  where  they  can  all  meet  on  equal  terms, 
no  occupations  or  diversions  for  the  long  tropical 
evenings,  no  chance  of  proper  vacations  or  even  of 
recruiting  their  healths  and  that  of  their  families 
during  the  hot  season  in  some  local  sanatorium,  and 
above  all  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of 
promotion,  prospects  or  pensions.  They  are  treated 
as  clerks  and  they  become  machines  without  indi- 
viduality, initiative  or  interest. 

It  is  no  compensation  to  the  local  public,  which 
now  pays  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  Administration, 
that  it  lives  under  a  unique  regime,  and  boasts  of 
two  Governors  and  three  judges  instead  of  one.  The 
public  wants  efficiency,  even  if  it  has  to  pay  a  little 
more  to  get  it. 

It  is  perhaps  a  natural  thing  for  all  officials  to 
regard  themselves  rather  as  the  public 's  masters  than 
as  its  servants.  This  feeling  certainly  manifests  it- 
self more  in  the  outward  conduct  of  French  officials 
than  the  British,  but  it  is  sometimes  discernible  even 
amongst  the  latter.  In  Vila,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  officials  than  usual,  the  tendency 
is  perhaps  peculiarly  marked.  In  labour  and  police 
matters,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  French  Resi- 
dency acts  as  a  law  unto  itself;  and  the  Joint  Court, 
with  its  continental  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  officials 
and  their  actions,  encourages  it  to  do  so. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  mention  as  a  par- 
tial explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Joint  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  the  Group  efficaciously.  The 
French  colonial  system  apparently  necessitates  the 
frequent  changing  of  officials.     The  British  system 
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does  precisely  the  opposite.  The  Colonial  Office 
always  supports  the  man  on  the  spot,  be  he  right  or 
wrong.  No  petitions,  no  complaints  of  inefficiency 
will  ever  remove  a  Colonial  Governor.  Only  a  proved 
criminal  action  could  do  it,  With  the  French,  how- 
ever, each  new  Resident,  and  there  have  been  eight 
in  the  past  six  years,  is  welcomed  feverishly.  At 
the  end  of  about  three  months,  intrigues  begin  for 
his  removal,  at  the  end  of  six  or  nine  months  he  is 
usually  at  open  warfare  with  his  subjects,  and  a 
year  usually  sees  his  departure  mourned  by  a  few 
but  welcomed  by  rejoicings  by  the  majority.  So  in- 
tensely do  the  French  feel  in  these  matters,  and  so 
little  do  they  trouble  to  conceal  their  feelings,  that 
the  British  population  has  been  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  seeing  the  departing  French  Resident  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  waiting  stranded  on  the  beach 
without  a  boat  to  row  off  to  the  departing  steamer, 
and  of  the  British  Residency  having  to  come  to  the 
rescue  with  its  launch,  on  which  the  French  flag  had 
to  be  hoisted.  The  condition  of  local  affairs  is  suf- 
ficiently complicated  to  demand  some  months  for  a 
complete  mastery,  and  during  that  time  the  newly- 
arrived  Resident  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  his  subordinates.  Before  he 
has  time  to  form  an  independent  policy  of  his  own 
he  has  to  go.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the 
lack  of  continuity  which  results  from  such  a  system 
must  inevitably  militate  against  progress,  and  so  in- 
deed experience  has  conclusively  proved.  In  all  there 
have  been  no  less  than  twenty-three  different  officials 
employed  in  one  capacity  or  another  at  the  French 
Residency  since  the  inaguration  of  the  Convention. 
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At  the  British  Residency  in  a  staff  of  four  there 
has  only  been  one  permanent  change,  and  one  tem- 
porary one. 

The  long  continued  habit  of  effecting  nothing  of 
moment  reveals  itself  too  in  serious  matters  and 
emergencies  in  a  way  which  may  some  day  prove 
little  short  of  disastrous.  On  7th  December,  1913, 
a  great  eruption  of  Ambrym  volcano  took  place.  The 
news  reached  Vila  that  something  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary was  taking  place  by  the  ss.  "Mokambo,"  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  December.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government  yacht  "Euphrosyne" 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  Vila  harbour,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  enquire  whether  assistance  was  needed  by 
the  European  settlers  and  natives  of  Ambrym.  The 
following  morning  a  French  steamer,  "La  France," 
arrived  in  Vila  with  more  definite  news.  It  was  then 
learned  that  the  new  Presbyterian  hospital  at  Am- 
brym had  been  completely  annihilated,  as  well  as 
the  head  station  of  a  well-known  French  settler,  and 
probably  other  stations  of  other  settlers,  that  some 
twenty*  natives  were  known  to  have  perished,  and 
that  the  "France"  had  conveyed  some  500  destitute 
natives  over  to  Malekula  for  safety.  This  news  at 
last  stirred  up  the  French  Resident  to  give  orders 
for  the  return  of  the  "France"  to  Malekula  with  a 
cargo  of  rice.  The  rice  was  procured  from  French 
stores,  and  was  taken  up  to  Malekula  by  the  French 
Resident*  in  person,  but  no  medical  man  accompanied 
him.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  subsi  .[uently  arranged 
that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  rice  for  some  two  or 

*  Probably  several  hundreds  actually  perished. 

*  M.  Miramonde. 
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three  months  should  be  borne  by  the  Condominium. 
Urgent  representations  were  made  to  the  British 
Resident,  and  offers  of  medical  stores  and  services 
of  a  doctor  for  the  emergency.  Both  were  declined, 
and  no  move  was  made,  though  it  must  have  been 
obvious  that  medical  aid  would  be  instantly  needed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  medicines  of  Ambrym 
Hospital — the  only  large  depot  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Group — had  been  engulphed,  until  sunset  on 
the  11th  December  (by  which  time  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  Ambrym  might  easily  have  perished), 
when  the  British  Resident  Commissioner  finally  left 
on  the  "Euphrosyne."  He  left  without  provisions 
or  medicines  of  any  kind.  Fortunately  private  initia- 
tive took  the  place  of  the  Administration  and  coped 
more  or  less  successfully  with  the  first  dangers  of 
the  outbreak,  but  one  is  left  to  wonder  what  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  native  refugees  will  be.  There 
is  at  least  a  fair  possibility  that  a  large  number  of 
them  will  find  themselves  working  on  French  planta- 
tions in  a  not  very  far  distant  future.  The  incident 
has,  however,  left  a  painful  impression  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on  the 
Administration  in  future  emergencies. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  morale  of  a  country  when 
all  its  inhabitants  are  agreed  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  its  Administration,  but  have  no  voice  in  the  matter 
of  changing  or  influencing  it.  The  principle  of  re- 
presentation for  taxation  is  too  old  and  too  just 
a  one  to  be  called  in  question  now-a-days.  The 
French  Administration  has  partly  recognised  its  wis- 
dom and  necessity  by  giving  their  Resident  a  small 
advisory   committee   of   settlers,   who   thus   have   an 
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opportunity  of  expressing  their  views.  On  the  Brit- 
ish side  there  is  no  such  system,  and  any  private 
person  offering  advice  or  assistance  runs  the  risk 
of  being  treated  as  a  meddler.  But  the  French  sys- 
tem, though  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  does  not 
go  far  enough,  for  the  committee  in  question  is  only 
an  advisory  board.  If  the  Condominium  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, some  nearer  association  of  the  governors  with 
the  governed  is  highly  desirable ;  and  if  it  is  not  to 
be  continued,  such  a  provision  would  still  be  desir- 
able. The  New  Hebrides  has  now  reached  such  a 
state  of  development  that  despotic  Government  is  no 
longer  suitable,  especially  when  such  despotic  Gov- 
ernment does  not  justify  its  existence  by  its  actions. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Pidgin-English. 

MANY  ingenious  schemes  have  from  time  to  time 
been  devised  for  the  construction  of  a  univer- 
sal language.  The  two  best-known  of  these  at  the 
present  day  are  probably  Volapuk  and  Esperanto, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
limited  success  has  been  obtained.  It  seems,  however, 
improbable  that  it  will  ever  achieve  anything  more 
than  a  limited  success,  unless  indeed  its  learning 
were  to  be  enforced  by  law  or  international  agree- 
ment, for,  for  the  majority  of  persons  living  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree  in 
England,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  employ  any 
other  language  than  that  spoken  generally  through- 
out the  country.  But  the  Pacific  is  very  different 
from  Europe.  The  languages  we  find  there  are  many 
more  in  number  and  variety,  and  they  are  spoken 
— in  most  instances — by  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  sometimes  by  but  two  or  three  hun- 
dred natives.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  single 
person  to  acquire  more  than  a  very  few  of  these. 
And  yet  the  necessity  of  inter-communication  exists. 
It  is  this  need  which  has  produced  Pidgin-English, 
an  easily  learned  and  thoroughly  practical  interna- 
tional language.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  for- 
eigner can  pick  it  up  and  use  it  for  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  everyday  life  in  less  than  a  month.  Mis- 
sionaries feeling  a  need  to  get  into  more  intimate 
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relations  with  the  Natives  have  studied  the  native 
languages.  The  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  learn  the  languages  of  their  districts: 
the  Melanesian  Mission  has  adopted  the  language  of 
the  island  of  Mota  in  the  Banks  Group,  and  teaches 
it  to  its  pupils  from  other  places  at  the  central  estab- 
lishment on  Norfolk  Island. 

Pidgin-English  is  composed  chiefly  of  English 
words  with,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  a  very  slight  ad- 
mixture of  French.  Grammatically  it  is  based  on 
native  syntax,  and  of  course  in  pronunciation  and 
tonality  there  are  expressive  differences. 

Probably  the  vocabulary  of  the  ordinary  speaker 
of  Pidgin-English  consists  of  not  many  more  than 
a  hundred  words,  but  those  words  are  made  to  go 
a  long  way.  Many  graduations  of  meaning  are  added 
by  changed  intonation  and  facial  expression.  Doubt- 
less Pidgin-English  varies  in  every  Group,  according 
to  the  state  of  development  of  the  native  language 
of  the  locality,  and  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  every- 
day life.  The  vocabulary  of  Pidgin-English,  too,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  expand  chiefly  by  the  addition 
of  names  of  common  objects,  and  also  by  the  addi- 
tion after  a  time  of  catch  phrases  like  "of  course" 
and  "certainly."  But  it  is  only  the  boys  in  closest 
contact  with  Europeans  who  use  such  expressions. 

The  following  short  vocabulary  contains  the  prin- 
cipal features  and  peculiarities  of  the  language,  to- 
gether with  explanations  on  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences and  pronunciation.  The  vocabulary  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive. 
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THE  VERB. 

The  Verb  is  used  as  follows: — 
Present  Tense. 
Singular. 

"Me  go";   I  go. 
"You  go";  Thou  goest. 
"  'Im  e  go";  He   goes. 
"Woman  e  go";  She  goes. 

Plural. 
"Me  feller  go";  We  go. 
"You  feller  go";  You  go. 
"Altogether  e  go";  They  go. 

Future. 
"Bye  and  bye  me  go";  I  will  go. 

Past. 
"Me  go  finish";  I  have  gone. 
"Before  me  go  one  time";  I  went  once. 
"Before  me  go  all  time";  I  used  to  go. 

Imperative. 
(You)  go;  Go. 

"You  me  go"    (pr.  Yumigo)  ;  Let  us  go. 
(Note  the  following:  "Me  two  feller  go";  we  two 
are  going.) 

Subjunctive. 

"Might  me  go";  I  may  or  might  go. 

The  Verb  is,  naturally,  the  pivot  on  which  the  sen- 
tence swings.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the 
various  meanings  which  are  given  to  the  various 
words  employed: — 
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GO. — This  is  used  in  its  natural  sense.  Occasionally, 
however,  in  order  to  express  a  long  distance,  it 
is  repeated  several  times:  the  oftener  it  is  re- 
peated, the  longer  the  distance  expressed — "You 
go,  go,  go"  connoting  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance: "You  go,  go,  go,  go,  go,  go  .  .  ."a 
long  distance.  The  voice  is  gradually  raised  at 
each  succeeding  "go,"  to  accentuate  the  impres- 
sion of  distance.  In  order  still  further  to  imply 
length  of  distance  it  is  common  to  add  a  phrase 
at  the  end,  such  as  "long  way  too  much";  or, 
"long  way  little  bit";  or,  again  (with  the  love 
of  the  Kanaka  for  negatives),  "no  long  way 
too  much."  The  subject  of  the  Verb  may  be 
animate  or  inanimate.  A  person  "goes,"  or  a 
ship,  or  an  animal. 

COME. — Is  used  in  the  ordinary  English  sense. 

STOP. — Connotes  a  state  of  rest,  or  the  existence 
of  a  fact:  "Kai-kai  'e  stop";  Dinner  is  ready. 
"Master  'e  no  stop",'  My  master  is  out.  "Mas- 
ter 'e  stop ' ' ;  My  master  is  at  home.  ' '  Alto- 
gether man  'e  look  'im  arm  belong  'im  'e  sore : 
'e  stop";  Everyone's  arms  were  hurting  them, 
and  remain  sore  still  (as  a  result  of  vaccina- 
tion). 

Q.— "What  name  boy   'e  make?" 
A. — "  'E  no  make  something;   'e  stop." 
Q. — What  work  does  that  native  do? 
A. — He  has  no  regular  work.     He  remains  at 
home  and  attends  to  his  own  private  business. 

WANT. — Expresses  volition. 

Example:  "Me  no  wpnt   'im";  I  don't  want  it. 
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SAVVY. — One  of  the  few  words  adopted  from  the 
French;  equals  "know." 
Example:  "Me  no  savvy";  I  don't  know. 
TAKE. — Used  in  the  expression  "take  'im  'e  come"; 

Bring  it  here. 
CATCH.— To  get,  obtain.     "You  catch  'im  quick"; 

Go  and  get  it  quickly. 
LEARN  (pr.  larn). — To  teach.    "Me  learn  'im  you 
make   'im  this  feller";  I  will  show  you  how  to 
do  this. 
SING  OUT.— (a)   To  cry   (with  pain)  ;   (b)   to  hal- 
loa (to  attract  attention).     Also  used  of  music. 
(See  FIGHT.) 
GAMMON. — To    deceive,  not    necessarily  in    a    bad 

sense. 
LIE. — "You  lie"   equals    (1)    No;   that   is  not  so; 

(2)  You  are  lying. 
SLEEP.— To  sleep. 

HEAR  (pr.  'earoryar). — (a)  To  hear,  (b)  to  under- 
stand, (c)  to  smell,  (d)  to  like. 
Examples:   (a)   "Me  'ear  'im  one  feller  man  'e 
talk.     .     .     . " ;  I  heard  one  man  say.  .  .  . 
(b)  "You  'ear  'im  good?";  Do  you  under- 
stand me   thoroughly?      (c)    "Nose   belong 
me    'ear    'im  no   good";   There   was  a  bad 
smell,     (d)  "Me  no  'ear  'im  good";  I  don't 
like    it.      (e)    "Me    stop    'ear    'im    good"; 
(ironical)   I  don't  think! 
CAPSIZE.— (a)  To  upset,  (b)  to  pour  out. 

Examples:  (a)  "Boat  'e  capsize";  The  boat  is 
upset,  (b)  "Capsize  'im  milk  'ere  long 
jug";  Pour  this  milk  into  the  jug. 
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WALKABOUT.— (a)   To  go  for  a  walk;   (b)   to  go 
and  see  one's  friends;  (c)  not  to  be  engaged  at 
any  regular  employment.     (See  STOP.) 
THROW  AWAY.— Spend   (money). 

Examples:  "Me  throw  'im  away  all  money  long 
store";  I  have  spent  all  my  money  in  the 
shops.  "Me  throw  'im  away  sikispenee  long 
school";  I  put  sixpence  into  the  collection 
bag  at  Church.  "Me  go  throw  'im  away 
hook  long  salt  water";  I  am  going  fishing. 
BREAK.— To  break. 

Examples:  (a)  "Me  me  break  'im";  I  broke  it. 
(b)   "  'Im   'e  broke";  It  is  broken. 
STEAL.— (1)  To  steal;  (2)  to  kidnap.    "Altogether 

'e  steal  'im  me";  I  was  kidnapped. 
DRINK.— To  drink. 
KILL.— To  beat. 

Examples:  "Master    'e  kill    'im  boy  long    'and 
all  time";  My  master  is  continually  striking 
all  his  labourers  with  his  hand. 
(Note. — To  "kill"  in  Pidgin-English  is  expressed, 
"Kill  finish.") 

FIGHT.— (a)  To  beat.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Pidgin-English  here  provides  a  synonym  for 
an  all  too  frequent  occurrence.)  (b)  Any  kind 
of  energetic  motion.  "Man  'e  fight  'im  one  nail 
long  'ammer";  He  is  knocking  in  a  nail  with  a 
hammer. 

Q. — "What  name  that  feller  something  man 
'e  fight   'im   'e  sing  out?" 
A. — A  piano. 
FINISH.— To  finish. 
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SPEAK.— To  speak. 

LIKE.— To  like. 

SOOL. — To  speak  with  energy  and  vehemence. 

RACES. — Used  to  express  speed. 

Example:  "Lanish   'e  races  more";  The  launch 
runs  at  a  good  speed. 
DROWN.— (1)    To  drown;    (2)   to  sink.     "Ship    'e 

drown  finish";     The  ship  sank. 
PLANT.— To  bury. 

Example:  "Altogether  'e  plant  'im  finish";  He 
has  already  been  buried. 
ASK.— To  ask. 
SPEAK.— To  speak. 
SWIM. — To  swim.       ' '  Swim  long  soap  " ;  To  wash 

with  soap. 
WASH.— To  wash. 

GOT.— To  have.     "  'E  no  got";  There  is  none. 
STICK.— To  pierce.     "Nail   'e  stick  in  foot  belong 

me";  I  have  wounded  my  foot  with  a  nail. 
LOOK.— To  look. 

To  attract  attention  suddenly  the  expression  "You 
look,  you  look,  you  look,  you  look, ' '  spoken  very  fast, 
is  sometimes  employed,  and  is  both  effective  and  amus- 
ing. It  might  well  form  a  catch-word  for  which  a 
bored  metropolis  would  be  grateful. 
TELL. — Used  principally  in  the  phrase  "Tell    'im 

out";  Relate. 
TALK.— "All  'e  talk  talk" ;  They  all  talked  together. 
RUNAWAY.— To  run  away. 
PAY. — To  buy.    But  "me  me  catch  'im  pay  belong 

me  finish";  I  have  been  paid. 
SPELL.— To  rest  after  work. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

There  are  very  few  adjectives  in  common  use,  but 
the  number  of  those  used  is  doubled  by  a  negative 
use  of  them. 
Examples : — 

Good  equals  good. 
"No  good"  equals  bad. 
"Strong"  equals  strong. 
"No  strong"  equals  weak. 
Degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  as  follows: — 
Good  equals  good. 

Better  equals  good  more,  more  better. 
Best  equals  good  too  much. 
Bad  equals  no  good. 
"Worse  equals  no  good. 

Worst  equals  no  good  too  much,  or  no  good  alto- 
gether. 

A  curious  differentiation  is  the  following: — 
"  'E  long  way";  It  is  a  long  distance. 
"  'E  no  long  way  too  much";  It  is  a  long  distance, 
but  not  so  far  as  all  that. 

"  'E  long  way  little  bit";  It  is  not  exactly  a  short 
distance;  but  you  could  scarcely  call  it  a  long  way. 
LONG.— (a)   Long   (of  distance);    (b)   tall. 

Example:  "Man  'ere  'e  long  feller  too  much"; 
This  man  is  extraordinarily  tall. 
CROSS.— Angry. 

SMALL. — Is  used  of  quantity  as  well  as  size. 
FAST.— Stuck.    "Boat  'e  fas'  long  reef";  The  boat 

has  grounded  on  the  reef. 
FREE. — Non-indentured. 
STRAIGHT.— Straight. 
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CROOKED. — Crooked.  (Note. — A  curious  phrase 
is  the  following:  "Language  belong  me  feller 
'e  straight,  language  belong  you  'e  crooked"; 
My  language  is  simple  and  plain  to  talk,  but 
yours  is  difficult,  because  it  is  like  a  winding 
road  with  a  lot  of  turnings.) 

SORE. — Expresses  the  idea  of  pain. 

Examples:  " 'Ead  (head)  belong  me  he  sore"; 
I  have  a  headache.  "Toot  (tooth)  belong 
me  he  sore";  I  have  toothache.  "Belly 
belong  me  he  sore";  I  have  a  stomachache. 

FLASH. — (a)    Smart;    (b)    bumptious,  or  arrogant. 

PLENTY     (pr.    plarnty). — Expresses    quantity    or 
numbers. 
Examples:     (a)     "Plarnty     rice,     plarnty     all 
thing";    A   lot   of   rice   and   other   things, 
(b)  "Plarnty  man";  A  lot  of  people. 

DEAD.— Sick.  (Note.— The  English  word  "dead" 
is  expressed  in  Pidgin-English  "dead  finish." 
A  native  would  say  ' '  Master  'e  kill  'im  me  strong 
feller:  me  dead,"  meaning,  My  master  beat  me 
severely,  and  I  felt  very  sore  and  ill  afterwards. 

MISSIONARY  (pr.  Missionarhy).— Christian.  "Me 
me  missionary:  nother  feller  man  'ere  'e  man 
belong  darkness." 

SOUR. — Anything  that  is  not  sweet. 

SWEET.— Sweet. 

OLD.— Old. 

BIG.— Big. 

LITTLE.— Used  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  "bit," 
"little  bit."  "  'E  sore  little  bit";  It  is  slightly 
painful. 
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STRONG. — Implies   resistance   or   stiffness,    as   well 
as  strength. 
Example:  "Cork  'ere  'e  strong  more";  This  cork 
is  very  hard  to  pull  out. 
CRANKY.— Daft. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

Natives  who  work  as  house  servants  naturally 
acquire  rapidly  a  much  larger  vocabulary  of  names 
of  common  things  than  the  mere  ' '  Man  bush, ' '  as  the 
native  is  called  whose  only  dealings  with  white  men 
have  been  during  the  course  of  visits  paid  to  the 
local  trader.  Natives  who  work  on  ships  in  like  man- 
ner acquire  nautical  phrases. 

The  most  useful  substantive  for  expressing  any 
object  the  real  name  of  which  is  unknown  is  "some- 
thing." It  is  usually  combined  with  "one  feller" 
into  "one  feller  something." 

Example : — ' '  You  go  take  'im  one  feller  something 
'e  stop  along  room  belong  me,  'e  stop  'long  big  feller 
bokis  close  up  long  window.  'Im  'e  belong  make 
mark  long  paper:  'im  'e  black:  'im  'e  small  feller: 
all  time  you  look  'im  me  make  mark  long  paper 
along  'im";  Go  and  get  my  pen  out  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  my  room. 

By  a  little  ingenuity  one  can  describe  practically 
anything.  The  following  are  to  be  noticed  particu- 
larly : — 

SING  SING.— A  native  dance. 
MAN.— Man. 

MASTER.— (1)  Any  European;   (2)  a  native's  em- 
ployer. 
"MISSUS."— A  European  lady. 
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MUSKET.— Gun. 

YAM. —  (1)  A  vegetable;  (2)  a  year.  "Me  sign  be- 
long one  yam  no  more";  I  have  only  engaged  for 
one  year. 

MOON.— A  month.  "Master  'e  pay  'im  me  feller 
long  moon  all  time";  My  employer  pays  us  once 
a  month. 

MEAT.— (1)  Meat;  (2)  muscle.  "You  no  got  meat 
long  arm  belong  you";  I  don't  think  much  of 
your  biceps. 

WOOD.— "One  wood";  A  stick. 

COUNT. — Account  at  a  shop  or  store.  "Count  be- 
long me  'e  stop  long  store";  I  have  an  account 
at  the  store. 

CALABOOS.— Prison.  Also  used  as  a  Verb.  "Al- 
together 'e  calaboos  me  three  time";  I  have  been 
in  gaol  three  times. 

SALT  WATER.— The  sea.  "Im  'e  drink  salt  water 
finish."       He  was  drowned. 

WOMAN   )     ^ 

MARY       }    Woman- 

PICANINNY.— Child. 

GRASS. — (a)    Grass   of   all   sorts,    including   reeds, 
rushes,  salas,  etc. ;   (b)  hair. 
Examples:  "Grass  belong  fowl";  A  fowl's  fea- 
thers.   "You  come  cut  im  grass  belong  'ead 
belong  me";  Come  and  cut  my  hair. 

TIN. — A  tin  of  meat  (full  or  empty). 

PANNIKIN.— Cup. 

FEVER.— "Me  fever";  I  have  got  an  attack  of 
fever. 

CALICO. — All  linen  is  calico. 
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Examples:  "Calico  belong  table";  A  table  cloth. 
"Calico  belong  ship";  A  sail.  "Calico  be- 
long nose  belong  me";  My  handkerchief. 

BULAMAKOW.—  (a)  An  ox  or  a  cow;  (b)  beef. 

SEEPY.— (a)   Sheep;    (b)   mutton. 

PEEBEE.— A  turkey. 

GROG. — Any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

KAIKAI. — Food.  This  word  is  also  used  metaphori- 
cally. "Kai-kai  anchor";  Hoist  anchor.  "Kai- 
kai  'e  stop";  Dinner  is  ready.  "Plate  'ere  'e 
kai-kai  me";  This  plate  is  hot  and  burns  my 
fingers. 

CANOE   (pr.  Kinoo). — Canoe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHAT  NAME? — Is  an  expression  of  surprised  and 
indignant  interrogation  impossible  to  translate 
into  English.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  useful  expressions  in  Pidgin- 
English. 
Examples:     "What     name!       You     cranky?"; 
Have  you  completely  lost  your  senses? 
Q. — "What  name  you  make   'im  all  same?"; 
Why  did  you  do  it  like  this? 

A. — "Me  no  make  'im  what  name";  /  didn't 
do  it. 

"What  name"  is  also  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  "what." 
WHICH  WAY?— Why. 

BELONG. — Expresses  possession.  "House  belong 
me";  My  house.  "Ship  belong  altogether"; 
Their  ship. 
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'LONG. — Expresses  motion  towards. 

ALLEZ!  (French) — An  exclamation  to  induce  haste. 
Allez!  you  come  quick. 

ALRIGHT.— Yes. 

BEHIND  (pr.  be'ind). — Is  used  in  the  following  or 
similar  phrases : — ' '  Man  'ere  'e  come  first  time, 
me  me  come  be'ind";  This  man  was  the  first 
to  come;  I  came  afterwards. 

BACK  AGAIN. — Is  used  in  the  following  sense: — 
"Me  me  sign  back  again";  I  contracted  an  en- 
gagement as  an  indentured  labourer ;  when  I  had 
finished  I  re-engaged. 

WITH  HIM  (pr.  Widim).— With. 

Example:  "Me  me  go  widim  you";  I  will  come 
with  you. 

AH  WAH ! — An  exclamation  expressing  derision. 

EH ! — An  exclamation  to  attract  attention  before 
commencing  a  sentence. 

LONG  FELLER  PIG.— Man,  viewed  from  a  canni- 
balistic aspect. 

CLOSE  UP.— Near. 

WHO?    (pr.   Oo).— Who? 

ON  TOP,  DOWN. — Two  expressions  used  in  describ- 
ing difference  in  level.  "Im  'e  stop  on  top;  me 
stop  down";  He  was  on  the  hill;  I  on  the  lower 
road:  or,  He  was  on  the  deck,  and  I  in  the 
hold  (according  to  context). 

SUPPOSE.— Used  adverbially  as  equivalent  to  "if." 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Various  hints  as  to  pronunciation  have  already 
been  given,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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Kanakas  cannot  pronounce  a  double  letter,  such 
as  ''X."     Hence  we  find  words  such  as 

Six  pronounced  si-kis. 

Box  pronounced  bokis. 

Launch  pronounced  lanish. 

Tooth  pronounced  toot. 

Ship  pronounced  sip. 

Fence  pronounced  fenys. 

Milk  pronounced  milik. 

Drunk  pronounced  tronk. 

Break  pronounced  prake. 
Note  also  the  following:— 

Plenty  pronounced  plarnty. 

Point  pronounced  pine. 

Eye  pronounced  high. 

Fish  pronounced  fis. 

Doctor  pronounced  ta-ke-ter. 
An  important  usage  must  be  noted: — 

The  answer  to  an  affirmative  question  is,  as  in 
English,  "Yes"  or  "No,"  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
the  answer  to  a  negative  question  is  exactly  the  oppo' 
site  of  the  ordinary  English  usage. 

Examples : — 

Q.— "Ship  'e  come?" 

A. — "Yes"  or  "No"  (as  the  case  may  be). 

Q.— "Ship  he  no  come  yet?" 

A. — "Yes"  (The  ship  has  not  yet  come). 

A. — "  'Im  come  finish"  ("Yes;  the  ship  has 
come"). 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  this  usage,  which 
is  both  natural  and  logical,  is — to  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  Pidgin-English  is  incomplete — a  fruitful 
source  of  error. 
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A  further  trick  of  the  language  is  to  repeat  the 
words  "Me"  and  "You." 

Example:  "Me  me  no  want   'im";  No. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  Pidgin-English  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  complete  language.  It  is  merely  a 
makeshift  to  enable  persons  talking  widely  different 
languages  to  converse  together  on  common  matters 
of  business  or  everyday  life.  This  function  it  ful- 
fils admirably,  and  every  official — senior  or  junior 
alike — in  the  New  Hebrides  services  should  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  it  thoroughly. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Joint  Court. 

ON  the  22nd  August,  1910,  the  president  and  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor,  nominated  by  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain,  arrived  in  Vila,  and  at  4  p.m.  on  the 
15th  November  following,  the  suspended  Articles  of 
the  Convention  were  proclaimed  and  the  Joint  Court 
was  formally  opened.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  house  which  has  subsequently  been  allotted  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  Court.  This  building  was  fitted 
up  temporarily  as  a  Court  room.  The  intervening 
period  had  been  occupied  in  the  compilation  of  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  Civil  and  Criminal  cases.  The  Joint 
Court  has  now  been  sitting  for  over  three  years,  and 
during  that  period  has  been  occupied  chiefly  with 
breaches  of  the  Convention.  It  has  had  to  adjudicate 
on  a  certain  number  of  more  serious  cases,  in  which 
natives  have  been  accused  of  criminal  offences,  but 
it  had  not  yet  sat  on  any  of  the  most  important  class 
of  cases  which  it  will  have  to  deal  with  later  on,  viz. : 
land  cases. 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  outset  that  if  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Joint  Court  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  esteem  it  has  won  in  public  consideration  since 
its  inauguration,  its  success  has  been  but  a  limited 
one.  Such  a  test,  however,  would  not  be  altogether 
:  moreover,  any  estimate  must  be  of  a  provisional 
nature,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short  period  the 

(105) 
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Court  has  been  in  existence.     Still  Courts,  like  indi 
viduals,  may  sometimes  benefit  by  criticism. 

Both  the  British  and  the  French  are  generally  un- 
sympathetic to  it.  The  French  dislike  expresses 
itself,  as  usual,  in  personalities.  If  a  Judge  give  a 
favourable  decision  he  must  be  a  good  judge;  if  an 
unfavourable  one,  he  must  be  a  bad  one.  To  remain 
a  good  judge,  he  must  give  consistently  favourable 
decisions — one  adverse  one  is  fatal  to  his  reputation. 
It  is  a  simple  system. 

Here,  however,  I  wish  to  point  out  matters  other 
than  personalities.  I  do  not  propose  to  set  forth  a 
detailed  criticism  of  the  work  and  methods  of  the 
Joint  Court.  Such  a  criticism  would  be  lengthy,  and 
would  be  concerned  with  an  infinite  number  of  little 
things,  most  of  which  would  be  easily  remedied  by 
larger  reforms  of  principle.  I  wish  to  trace  any  ten- 
dencies which  may  have  become  observable  from  a 
study  of  its  procedure  and  from  the  records  of  three 
years'  decisions,  and  to  suggest  possible  modifica- 
tions. 

The  Court  is  composed  of  the  following  officers: — 
A  President  and  a  Public  Prosecutor  (both  Span- 
iards) appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  British  and 
French  Judges  appointed  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  and  a  Registrar  who  is  a  Dutchman. 
The  organisation  of  the  Court  and  details  as  to  its 
competency  are  set  forth  in  Articles  10  -  18,  and  21 
of  the  Convention.  A  Local  Bar  has  been  formed,  and 
there  are  various  other  officials  connected  with  the 
Court,  including  a  Bailiff  (French)  and  Interpreter 
(British)  and  four  Clerks  (two  British  and  two 
French).     Since  the  opening  of  the  Joint  Court  a 
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permanent  Court  house  has  been  erected  of  palatial 
dimensions. 

The  very  personnel  of  the  Court  would  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  it 
would  show  symptoms — unconscious,  no  doubt,  but 
still  definite  symptoms — of  being  more  French  in 
character  and  bias  than  English.  In  a  previous  chap- 
ter we  have  referred  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  bench,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  language  connotes 
an  absence  of  knowledge  of  other  things  as  well.  It 
has  been  written  that  a  man  who  learns  a  new  lan- 
guage acquires  a  new  soul.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is 
only  through  converse  in  a  common  tongue  that  an 
understanding  or  appreciation  of  a  foreign  nation 
can  be  gained.  Illustrations  of  this  pro-French  bias 
and  general  French  atmosphere  are  not  far  to  seek. 

Owing  to  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  English,  French 
is  the  language  most  frequently  heard  in  the  Court. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Article  18  of  the 
Convention,  which  provides  that  "  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  French  language  may  be  employed  in  proceed- 
ings before  the  Joint  Court."  But  the  Court — pos- 
sibly from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  its  atmosphere 
really  is  French — insists,  in  principle,  on  the  trans 
lation  of  every  word  uttered  into  English.  This  is 
done  conscientiously  for  about  two  minutes  and  then 
in  the  excitement  of  the  proceedings,  the  translation 
is  forgotten,  and  business  goes  on  in  French  until 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Bench  happens  some  little 
time  later  to  remember  and  waves  the  "Official  In- 
terpreter" into  action  once  more.     That  official  then 
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gives  a  brief  resume  of  as  much  as  he  can  remember 
of  the  recent  proceedings. 

It  is  only  in  suits  between  British  subjects  and 
French  citizens  that  the  Convention  orders  that  the 
proceedings  shall  be  interpreted  and  the  judgments 
drawn  up  in  both  languages.  The  extension  of  this 
principle  to  all  cases  is  pure  waste  of  time,  especi- 
ally as  most  of  the  prosecutions  are  against  French 
subjects. 

The  pro-French  leaning  of  the  Joint  Court  may  be 
illustrated  in  another  way.  Many  of  the  cases  which 
come  before  the  Court  are  more  or  less  intimately 
concerned  with  officials  from  one  or  other  of  the 
two  Residencies.  The  Court  will  allow  no  questions 
to  be  put  in  examination  or  cross-examination,  or  any 
observations  to  be  made  in  speeches,  which  in  any 
way  reflect  upon  any  official  of  the  Administration. 
All  statements  made  by  such  officials  have  to  be 
accepted  as  true.  In  other  words  the  official  is  raised 
above  the  law.  He  can  commit  perjury  if  he  will, 
and  even  though  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  an 
injustice  is  being  done,  the  Court  will  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Administration.  This  position,  which 
is  natural  and  right  enough  to  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Spaniard,  is,  of  course,  almost  inconceivable  to  an 
Englishman,  or  if  conceivable  very  properly  re- 
jected. That  very  pernicious  system  of  the  "droit 
administratis "  under  which  the  official  is  withdrawn 
from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land, 
is  happily  unknown  to  us.  No  one  would  complain, 
of  course,  if  this  essentially  Latin  conception  were 
applied  to  French  subjects;  but  it  should  certainly 
not  be  enforced  against  British  subjects.    And  yet  it 
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is.  In  a  judgment  delivered  on  1st  July,  1913,  the 
Court  decided  that  certain  native  labourers  had  been 
properly  re-engaged  by  the  French  Residency  be- 
cause, although  the  re-engagement  forms  were  on 
their  face  incomplete  and  lacking  the  complete  sig- 
natures ordered  in  Article  40  (2)  of  the  Convention, 
the  French  Residency  had  "formalised"*  the  re-en- 
gagements. This  may  be  sound  French  law,  but  on 
an  appeal — were  such  an  appeal  possible — to  an  Eng- 
lish Court  it  would  undoubtedly  be  upset,  t 

The  instinctive  pro-French  leaning  of  the  Joint 
Court  is  rendered  still  more  prejudicial  to  British 
interests  by  the  secrecy  and  mystery  in  which  it  in- 
volves its  methods.  This  is  in  itself  a  characteristic 
of  Latin  races,  and  is,  fortunately,  unknown  in  Eng- 
land since  the  days  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  when  they  take  the  oath,  and 
assessors  when  they  are  sworn  in  for  a  case,  all  swear 
that  they  will  keep  the  deliberations  of  the  Court 
secret.  The  result  is  that  the  judgments  delivered 
are  the  judgments  of  the  Court,  and  no  one  knows 
for  certain  the  opinions  of  the  individual  judges  or 
assessors  in  a  criminal  case.  From  the  British  point 
of  view  this  is  a  really  bad  system,  and  under  exist- 
ing conditions  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French. 
If  the  French  Judge  prefers  not  to  read  independent 
judgments  of  course  that  is  a  matter  with  which  we 
have  no  concern :  but  the  British  public  interest  de- 


*  In  the  signed  judgment  the  word  "formalised"  is  used, 
but  the  word  actually  read  out  in  Court  by  the  British 
Judge   was    "regularised." 

t  See  also  J.  C. 's  decision  of  12  December,  1911,  quoted 
in  Chapter  XI. 
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maiids  that  the  British  Judge  at  all  events  should 
conform  with  English  practice  in  this  regard. 

Many  of  these  inconveniences  would  be  ameliorated 
if  not  cured  by  the  institution  of  an  appeal  on  points 
of  law. 

One  can  well  understand  the  attitude  of  the  two 
Home  Governments  in  having  ordained  that  the 
judgments  of  this  international  Tribunal  should  be 
final.  Finality  is  the  great  desideratum  in  local  dif- 
ferences, and  from  this  point  of  view  one  can  well 
agree.  But  the  advantage  can  be  purchased  at  too 
great  a  price,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  judg- 
ments has  given  the  Court  a  feeling  of  omnipotence. 
Had  the  Court  consisted  of  very  highly  qualified  offi- 
cers with  a  perfect  knowledge  not  only  of  English 
and  French,  but  of  both  legal  systems,  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  To  secure  judges  with  such  qualifi- 
cations, however,  salaries  of  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  not  a  few  mere  hundreds,  would 
have  to  be  paid.  Under  existing  conditions,  however, 
none  of  the  occupants  of  the  Bench  pretend  to  any 
special  knowledge  of  more  than  one  of  the  two  legal 
systems.  Frequently,  however,  points  arise,  in  the 
matter  for  instance  of  English  procedure.  If  the 
Court  left  the  determination  of  such  special  points 
to  the  National  Judge,  the  probabilities  are  that  a 
correct  decision  would  be  given.  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, the  whole  Bench  has  taken  a  hand  in  their 
decision,  with,  at  times,  exceedingly  bizarre  results. 
This  is  very  unfortunate,  for  the  procedure  and  law 
of  any  country  is  a  delicately  balanced  affair,  and 
if  it  is  tinkered  with,  the  balance  is  speedily  de- 
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stroyed.  This  tendency  of  the  Court  renders  the 
existence  of  an  appeal  very  necessary,  at  all  events 
on  questions  of  law.  For  it  must  he  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  the  Bench  and  also  the  Public 
Prosecutor  are  members  of  Latin  races;  all  of  which 
are  imbued  through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  and  that  the  natural  tendency 
for  decisions  is  therefore  to  become  coloured  with 
the  principles  of  French  law. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  hopeless  thing  to  explain  during 
the  conduct  of  a  case  to  foreign  judges  such  a  thing 
as  the  general  principles  ruling  the  conduct  of  cross- 
examination  in  English  law,  and  it  is  precisely  dif 
Acuities  of  this  nature  that  are  constantly  arising. 
At  the  hearing  of  a  case  on  11th  October,  1912,  Coun- 
sel defending  a  British  subject  charged  with  a  breach 
of  Article  49  (2)  of  the  Convention  proposed  to  put 
his  client  into  the  box.  He  was  finally  allowed  to 
do  so,  but  only  after  the  President  had  ordered  the 
Registrar  to  make  a  minute  on  the  note  of  proceed- 
ings that  the  British  Judge  had  assured  the  Court 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  in  conformity  with  Eng- 
lish practice.  At  a  case  heard  on  14th  March,  1913, 
against  another  person  subject  to  the  British  legal 
system,  it  took  some  time  for  Counsel  to  convince 
the  French  Judge  that  an  accused  person  could  not 
be  cross-examined  by  the  bench  until  and  unless  he 
went  into  the  witness  box  of  his  own  accord.  It  is 
incidents  of  this  nature  that  not  only  make  the  Court 
more  French  in  character  than  English,  but  which 
make  an  appeal  imperative. 

An  appeal  would  not  really  be  very  difficult  to 
arrange,   provided   it   were   confined — and   it   would 
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seem  that  this  would  meet  present  needs — to  an 
appeal  on  points  of  law.  The  appeal  would  naturally 
be  for  the  British  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fiji,  and 
thence  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil; and  for  the  French  to  Noumea,  and  finally  to 
the  Cour  de  Cassation.  No  doubt  an  appeal  would 
be  an  expensive  matter,  but  this  would  be  a  good 
thing,  for  then  they  would  not  be  undertaken  lightly. 
But  the  mere  knowledge  that  such  an  appeal  were 
possible  would  have  an  exceedingly  salutary  effect  on 
the  Joint  Court's  decisions. 

As  in  all  Courts  of  Justice  the  future  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  Joint  Court  depends  very  largely 
on  the  local  Bar.  This  at  present  consists  of  five 
members,  two  British,  two  French  and  the  Official 
Native  Advocate.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Court  has  not  insisted  that  all  litigants 
who  desire  legal  assistance  should  be  represented  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  local  Bar.  In  practice  any 
person,  be  he  tinker,  or  baker  or  candlestickmaker, 
appearing  with  a  written  authority  to  plead,  is 
promptly  admitted  to  Counsel's  table,  and  performs 
all  the  functions  of  Counsel.  The  result  is  what  may 
easily  be  imagined — delay,  confusion,  and-  increased 
expense  of  litigation — for  these  amateur  lawyers  be- 
ing unable  to  prepare  their  cases  properly  before- 
hand, prepare  them  as  they  go  along,  and  when  in 
a  difficulty  ask  for  an  adjournment,  which  the  Court 
probably  feels  it  more  incumbent  upon  itself  to  grant 
to  them  on  account  of  their  inexperience  and  ignor- 
ance, than  it  would  do  to  a  properly  qualified  prac- 
titioner. Apart  from  the  right  of  admitted  counsel 
to  sit  at  Counsel's  table  and  to  sign  applications  for 
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title  without  producing  a  Power  of  Attorney  (Article 
4.  Rules  of  Land  Procedure),  and  apart  from  ad- 
mitted Counsel  occasionally  wearing  robes,  there  are 
few  outward  and  visible  signs  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  lay  and  casual  pleader.  This  principle  of 
allowing  laymen  to  plead  would  appear  too  to  be 
opposed  at  all  events  to  the  English  text  of  the  Con- 
vention. Article  17  of  that  instrument  says,  "A 
Party  may  appear  before  the  Joint  Court  by  Coun- 
sel." The  word  "counsel"  is  a  technical  word,  and 
no  amount  of  stretching  will  make  it  cover  laymen.* 
The  general  tendency,  therefore,  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  desire  to  depreciate  the  status  of  the  Bar, 
and  this  tendency  is  constantly  cropping  out  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Several  instances  have  been  given  already, 
and  many  others  could  be  added.  Little  effort  is 
made  by  the  Court  to  meet  Counsels'  or  the  Public's 
convenience  in  the  matter  of  time  for  the  hearing  of 
cases,  for  no  hearing  list  is  placarded.  If  there 
are  five  or  six  cases  down  for  the  same  day,  no  indi- 
cation is  given  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
heard,  and  consequently  counsel,  parties  and  wit- 
nesses are  not  infrequently  kept  hanging  about,  quite 
unnecessarily,  for  hours  or  even  days,  and  much  valu- 
able time  is  lost  to  them.  Strangest  thing  of  all, 
admitted  counsel  are  obliged  to  produce  a  special 
power  of  Attorney  for  every  fresh  case  or  the  Court 
refuses  to  hear  them!  Thus  there  appears  to  be  no 
general  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Bench   of 


*  In  France  an  accused  person  may  be  defended  by  any- 
one, lawyer  or  layman.  In  civil  cases,  however,  under 
Article  85  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  a  suitor  must  be 
assisted   by   an    "avone' '   or   solicitor. 
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the  fact  that  the  Bar  is  realty  its  auxiliary :  it  would 
rather  seem  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy.  This  is  doubt- 
less but  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
Court  shows  its  inability  to  grasp  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish point  of  view.  The  Court  could  obtain  much 
assistance  from  the  Local  Bar,  and  such  assistance 
cannot  lightly  be  despised.  The  very  object  in  hav- 
ing a  Local  Bar  is  to  have  a  number  of  qualified  men 
who  can  be  trusted.  The  virtual  flooding  of  the  pro- 
fession by  unqualified  persons,  and  the  failing  to 
trust  or  work  harmoniously  with  the  regular  prac- 
titioners, entirely  defeats  this  object. 

Much  more  might  doubtless  be  written  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  but  enough  has  now  been  said  to  indi- 
cate generalities,  and  that  is  all  I  desire  to  do  now. 
To  complete  the  picture  this  remains  to  be  added.  If 
the  Court  has  failed,  it  has  not  failed  entirely  through 
its  own  peculiarities.  There  is  a  further  reason. 
It  has  failed  owing  to  the  lack  of  support  it  has 
received  from  the  French  Administration.  Between 
April,  1911,  and  November,  1912,  the  total  fines  in- 
flicted on  British  subjects  by  the  Joint  Court  was 
£28/8/-,  and  on  French  subjects  £456/14/8.  Of 
these  the  British  Administration  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  sentences  on  British  subjects  collected 
£16/19/-,  representing  the  total  fines  inflicted  less 
two,  one  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  left  the 
Group,  the  other  a  man  penniless  in  gaol.  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  Administration  had  only  col- 
lected £65/13/6  out  of  the  French  total!  and  there 
is  no  particular  reason  to  suppose  that  matters  have 
improved  since.  The  knowledge  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  decisions  are  rendered  abortive  cannot 
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possibly  have  conduced  to  that  feeling  of  confidence 
that  inspires  success.  But  in  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar point  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Court  has 
helped  to  bring  its  fate  upon  its  own  head.  For  the 
penalties  imposed  in  the  case  of  breaches  of  the  Con- 
vention have  been  so  small  as  to  be  almost  derisory. 
To  cite  but  one  example,  in  the  case  of  a  person  con- 
victed on  21st  November,  1913,  for  illegal  sale  of 
liquor  to  natives  for  five  separate  offences,  coupled 
with  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  accused 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  his  native  storekeeper 
to  sell  as  much  liquor  as  he  could,  and  that  the  orders 
were  given  about  eleven  months  ago,  a  fine  of  two 
pounds  was  inflicted.  Of  course  on  such  terms  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  risk  the  slender  chances  of  being 
caught  and  to  make  certain  of  the  substantial  pro- 
fits that  thus  await  the  law  breaker  in  this  direction. 
There  is  thus  a  general  feeling  that  the  Court  is 
groping  its  way  towards  the  light,  but  that  sometimes 
it  finds  the  problems  submitted  to  it  are  almost  in- 
soluble. Its  actions  in  Court  as  well  as  its  own  writ- 
ten rules  of  procedure  all  bear  this  mark  of  tenta- 
tiveness.  The  Rules  for  land  procedure  are,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  far  from  complete,  for 
it  only  deals  with  applications  for  title,  and  makes 
no  provision  for  disputes  as  to  possession,  or  for 
the  direct  acquisition  of  such  rights  as  mining  rights 
apart  from  the  freehold — both  matters  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Its  civil  and  criminal  procedure  is 
a  medley  of  French  and  English  law,  the  former 
taken  from  the  Code  Civil  and  the  latter  from  the 
Pacific  Order  in  Council  of  1893.  These  slabs  of 
law  have  been  translated  into  the  other  official  Ian- 
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guage  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  reveal  very  sensible 
differences  between  the  French  and  English  texts. 
In  this  respect  the  land  procedure  is  a  great  advance 
on  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  It  is 
certainly  beyond  dispute  that  both  this  Procedure 
and  the  Convention  itself  are  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
vision merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy 
of  translation.  Documents  which  translate  "and" 
by  "ou"  and  "en  outre"  by  "however"  are  bound 
to  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  difficulties. 

The  Author,  however,  is  convinced  that  if  the 
Home  Government  and  the  Joint  Court  could  find  it 
possible  to  adopt  some  of  the  improvements  men- 
tioned above,  not  only  would  the  machinery  work 
more  smoothly,  but  it  would  win  a  greater  confidence 
from  the  Public — and  that  is  certainly  a  thing  greatly 
to  be  desired. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
The  Joint  Naval,  Commission. 

ANY  criticisms  that  may  fairly  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  Joint  Court,  must  necessarily  be  weak 
compared  with  what  must  be  written  of  the  Joint 
Naval  Commission.  It  is  here  that  we  meet  tyranny 
naked  and  unashamed. 

The  Joint  Naval  Commission  first  came  into  exis- 
tence under  the  Convention  of  1888,  and,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,*  was  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment with  the  object  of  protecting  British  and 
French  life  and  property,  but  without  any  idea  of 
setting  up  a  Government  or  Administration  over  the 
natives.  The  authors  of  the  Convention  of  1906 
thought  it  advisable  that  this  Commission  should  be 
continued  (Article  6)  "to  co-operate  in  maintain- 
ing order  in  the  Group."  In  other  words,  it  was  to 
be  an  auxiliary  of  the  Police  Force  to  be  established 
under  Article  2  (3)  of  the  Convention.  At  the  time 
of  the  promulgtaion  of  the  Convention  this  provision 
was  a  wise  one,  for  the  police  force  had  yet  to  be 
organised,  and  the  Administrative  authorities — on 
the  British  side  at  all  events — had  no  method  of  com- 
municating with  the  rest  of  the  Group  save  through 
the  ordinary  monthly  steamers.  There  was  a  need 
of  speedier  and  more  direct  communication  from 
time  to  time,  and  this  could  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  man  o'  war. 

*  Chapter  I. 

(117) 
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The  purely  auxilary  role  of  the  Joint  Naval  Com- 
mission was  emphasised  in  section  2  of  the  Article 
quoted:  "Except  in  case  of  urgency  it  shall  only 
act  on  the  joint  request  of  the  two  High  Commis- 
sioners or  their  delegates."  In  other  respects  (sec- 
tion 3),  the  Commission  was  to  continue  to  act  on 
the  old  lines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  has  raised  itself  up  into  the  position  of  a  tribunal 
which  often  acts  independently  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  which  has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  all 
inter-native  disputes  or  crimes,  which  judges  them 
in  camera  without  allowing  the  accused  natives  to 
be  represented  by  counsel,  and  which  even  judges 
them  without  hearing  witnesses,  merely  on  the  writ- 
ten report  of  some  official  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Residencies.  It  "recommends"  sentences,  which  are 
strictly  carried  out  by  the  two  Residencies.  The  only 
limit  to  its  own  powers  that  it  admits  in  practice  is 
the  right  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty. 

No  doubt  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  force  of  circumstances,  particularly 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Administration  to  pro- 
vide a  native  code.*  It  is  certainly  an  impossible 
situation  for  any  country  to  be  in  that  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  its  inhabitants  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  law  of  any  kind,  and  no  self-respect- 
ing Administration  could  tolerate  such  a  si*\ nation 
for  a  moment.  There  was  no  need,  however,  for  this 
situation  to  have  arisen,  or  even  if  it  were  inevitable 
for  a   short  while  until  the  Administration   should 

*  Chapter  IV. 
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have  had  time  to  make  the  necessary  code  in  con- 
formity with  Article  8  of  the  Convention,  at  least 
it  should  not  have  been  continued. 

Irregular  and  slipshod  as  this  system  is,  it  did 
not  work  badly  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  Condo- 
minium, for  the  sentences  imposed  have  been  mild 
in  nature;  but,  since  then,  as  must  inevitably  occur 
in  all  slipshod  systems,  abuses  have  arisen  which  ren- 
der a  radical  change  absolutely  necessary.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mission can  only  take  place  when  both  men  o'  war 
happen  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The 
British  Naval  authorities  appear  to  have  an  unwil- 
lingness for  British  men  o'  war  to  be  in  the  New 
Hebrides  waters  during  the  hurricane  season.  At 
all  events,  since  the  Convention  the  British  repre- 
sentative has  left  the  Group  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber, not  to  return  again  before  the  following  May. 
From  May  onwards  she  has  frequently  been  present. 
The  French  man  o'  war,  on  the  other  hand,  is  present 
less  constantly,  but  comes  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  hurricane  season.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  their  meetings  have  been  few  and 
far  between.  The  maximum  number  of  meetings  has 
not  been  more  than  six  times  in  any  one  year,  and 
the  minimum  has  in  1913  sunk  to  one  on  the  18th 
December.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  native  arrested  after  one  of  the  two  men  o'  war 
has  left  the  Group,  remains  in  Vila  awaiting  trial 
for  many  months.  During  that  period  he  is  treated 
by  the  local  authorities  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  convicted  prisoner:  he  is  confined  in  the 
same  cells,  eats  the  same  food,  and  does  the  same 
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work.     He  remains  on  thus  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  does  meet. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  recently  the  French  section  of  the  Commis- 
sion, at  all  events,  has  taken  to  acting  quite  inde- 
pendently in  the  matter  of  effecting  arrests.  In  1913 
a  considerable  number  of  natives  have  been  thus 
brought  to  Vila  and  have  been  detained  at  the  French 
Residency  as  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  natives  are  now  arrested  and  punished 
before  trial,  and  that  a  kind  of  dictatorship  of  the 
French  Resident  Commissioner  has  been  established. 
This  development  on  the  French  side  has  probably 
been  inspired  by  an  increasing  dread  on  the  part  of 
the  French  settlers  and  Administration  that  the 
natives  throughout  the  islands  are  now  awaking  to 
the  necessity  of  fighting  French  land  claims  if  they 
are  to  be  allowed  to  retain  any  appreciable  portion 
of  their  lands.  It  is  being  found  necessary  to  im- 
press the  native  mind  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  resist 
the  French  and  an  easy  method  of  impressing  them 
has  been  found  in  methods  such  as  these.  If,  as  in 
the  past,  the  Joint  Naval  Commission  had  acted  only 
in  serious  cases,  much  of  the  high-handedness  of  its 
proceedings  might  have  been  pardoned;  but  now  the 
French  section  is  prepared  to  effect  arrests  on  almost 
any  charge  (even  for  offences  justiciable  by  the  Joint 
Court  and  without  warrants  issued  by  that  Tribunal) 
and  the  natives  arrested  then  find  themselves  pun- 
ished in  fact,  though  they  may  afterwards  be  trium- 
phantly acquitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
accusations  have  recently  been  launched  against 
natives  merely  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 
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A  few  concrete  instances  will  enable  my  meaning  to 
be  appreciated  more  fully. 

In  1913  a  French  settler  named  Gustave  Patient 
is  believed  to  have  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
French  New  Hebrides  Company  of  certain  lands  on 
Epi.  These  lands  were  actually  in  the  occupation 
of  natives,  and  had  gardens  and  cocoanuts  on  them. 
The  Natives  deny  the  alleged  sale  to  the  French  New 
Hebrides  Company.  Patient  informed  the  Natives  of 
the  "concession,"  and  they  were  also  told  by  him 
that  in  future  the  cocoanut  trees  on  the  ground  were 
no  longer  their  property,  and  that  they  were  in 
future  to  abstain  from  gathering  the  fruit.  They 
naturally  refused  to  listen  to  him.  At  this  point  the 
proper  course  for  Patient  and  the  French  Company 
was  to  lodge  a  claim  at  the  Joint  Court  in  respect 
of  the  property  and  settle  the  matter  in  the  way  pro- 
vided in  the  Convention.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
French  way.  In  April,  1913,  Patient,  accompanied 
by  another  French  settler  named  Guitel,  and  a 
party  of  armed  native  employees,  took  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  native  posses- 
sors from  the  disputed  ground,  to  go  and 
gather  the  ripe  cocoanuts  from  it.  They  took 
away  several  sacks  full.  Learning  of  what  had 
occurred,  the  local  natives,  including  one  named  Sam 
Miley — who  is  possessed  of  more  than  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  the  Kanaka — went  hurriedly  after 
them  and  overtook  them.  They  requested  Patient 
to  lay  down  the  cocoanuts  he  had  taken,  and  their 
request  was  complied  with.  Immediately  afterwards 
Patient  forwarded  a  complaint  against  Sam  Miley 
and  several  of  the  other  boys  that  they  had  threat- 
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ened  him  with  personal  violence.  Apparently  the 
Public  Prosecutor  did  not  consider  the  affair  a  par- 
ticularly urgent  or  serious  one;  at  all  events  no  im- 
mediate steps  were  taken  to  arrest  Sam  Miley  and  his 
comrades. 

In  August,  1913,  as  the  result  of  a  brutal  and  un- 
provoked attack  made  by  Guitel  on  some  natives, 
a  fracas  took  place  in  which  Guitel  was  stabbed.  He 
subsequently  died  from  his  injuries.  The  French 
man  o'  war  went  up  to  Epi  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  brought  some  twenty  natives  back  as  being 
implicated  in  the  killing  of  Guitel — amongst  others, 
Sam  was  arrested.  At  the  preliminary  investigation 
a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  by  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor, and  he  was  then  detained  by  the  French  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  on  the  charge  of  threatening 
Patient  (violences  et  voies  de  fait).  On  20th  August, 
1913,  he  was  ordered  to  be  liberated  on  bail  in  re- 
spect of  this  charge.  Thereupon  the  French  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  announced  that  he  was  also  under 
detention  on  charges  justiciable  by  the  Joint  Naval 
Commission.  Enquiries  ascertained  that  these 
charges  were  "extorsion  de  fonds  sous  menaces  au 
prejudice  d'  autres  naturels,  et  de  tentative  de  de- 
bauchage  de  travailleurs  engages  qui  ont  ete  egale- 
ment  menaces":  (the  obtaining  money  by  threats 
from  other  natives,  and  the  attempt  to  entice  from 
their  employment  and  the  threatening  of  indentured 
labourers).  It  is  clear  that  the  cryptic  charge  of 
"enticing  indentured  labourers  away  from  their  em- 
ployment" would — if  such  an  offence  exists  at  all — 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Court.  No 
such  charge  has,  however,  been  forwarded  to  the  Pub- 
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lie  Prosecutor.  The  first  charge  is  the  important  one. 
Sam  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  North  Epi  of  his 
fellow  natives  in  an  attempt  to  save  native  lands 
from  the  French.  He  had  notoriously  collected 
money  for  the  payment  of  legal  and  Court  fees,  and 
his  presence  in  Epi  was  felt  by  the  French  as  a  per- 
petual menace.  Of  course  if  the  charges  that  he 
had  extorted  money,  though  for  a  perfectly  legitimate 
end,  yet  by  wrongful  methods,  were  true,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  he  should  be  punished — but  the 
source  from  which  the  accusations  spring  are  more 
than  suspect,  for  they  spring  from  the  very  persons 
who  fear  litigation  in  the  land  Court.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  treatment  to  which  Sam  and  the  other 
natives  brought  down  to  Vila  on  the  "Kersaint"  are 
alleged  to  have  been  subjected,  if  true,  shows  quite 
clearly  what  the  ulterior  motive  is  that  probably  lies 
behind  the  succession  of  charges  which  have  been 
levelled  against  Sam. 

I  must  premise  that  after  a  nolle  prosequi  had  been 
entered  against  Sam  in  the  Guitel  case,  three  natives 
were  indited  before  the  Joint  Court  not  for  mur- 
der of  Guitel,  but  one  Jimmy  Tarames,  for  unlaw- 
ful wounding,  and  the  other  two  Bau  and  Jack  for 
assault.  Jimmy  Tarames  died  in  the  French  prison 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  trial,  the  other  two  were 
found  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances,  and 
were  sentenced,  the  latter  to  four  months'  and  the  for- 
mer to  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  remaining  Epi 
natives  were  sent  back  to  Epi. 

I  now  quote  from  a  statement  made  by  some  of 
the  natives  after  their  return  to  their  homes: — 

"We  were  kicked  along  by  the  native  policemen, 
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butted  along  with  the  butts  of  their  guns  and  drink- 
ing cocoanuts.  On  our  arrival  at  the  man  o'  war's 
boat  some  of  us  were  capsized  into  the  boat  head  first. 
On  board  we  were  put  down  below  chained  by  the 
foot  to  a  rod  of  iron  and  chained  by  the  hand  to  the 
next  man.  No  breakfast  was  given  us;  but  for  din- 
ner and  tea  we  each  had  a  piece  of  bread  about 
l£in.  x  2in.  x  fin.  given  us,  besides  soup  of  some  de- 
scription. "When  we  were  taken  on  board  the  man 
o'  war  and  chained  up,  the  head  boy  among  the 
Mare  Police  went  to  Jimmy  Tarames,  and  asked  him 
who  told  him  to  kill  the  white  man.  He  asked  him 
many  times,  but  Jimmy  would  not  speak ;  then  he 
took  a  narrow  plaited  belt  or  part  of  a  stock  whip 
(that  part  near  the  handle)  or  a  plaited  leather  rope 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  plaited  rope  with  which 
we  tie  up  our  pigs.  With  this  lash  the  Mare  boy 
then  cut  Jimmy  over  the  head  and  still  pressed  him 
to  say  who  told  him  to  kill  the  white  man.      'Did 

Mr.  X tell  you  to  kill  him?  did  he  tell  Sam 

Miley  when  at  the  meeting  on  Paama  to  tell  you 
to  kill  him?'  was  the  question  than  put.  Jimmy 
then  answered  'Yes.'  The  Mare  boy  then  went  on 
deck,  and  almost  immediately  after  there  was  a  great 
'Hurraying'!  The  Mare  boy  then  reappeared  and 
went  to  Harry.  He  asked  him  the  same  questions 
that  he  had  put  to  Jimmy  Tarames,  and  when  he 
persisted  that  no  man  had  told  him  to  kill  the  white 
man,  he  was  struck  heavily  across  the  head  twice 
with  the  lash.  Hariy  thought  that  his  ear  was  broken 
because  of  the  great  swelling  that  arose  consequent 
upon  the  strokes.  Moses.  Jimmy  Temsilo,  Bau,  Jack 
"Wakon,   and   Tom   from   Rucle   were  all   dealt   with 
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in  a  like  manner  and  for  a  like  offence.  They  per- 
sisted that  no  one  told  them  to  kill  the  man." 

These  statements  having  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  local  French  Administration,  the  French  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  replied  that  he  had  held  an  in- 
quiry, and  the  allegations  of  ill-treatment  were  un- 
true. They  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  the  assertion 
of  the  natives  against  the  assertion  of  the  accused 
policeman.  What  is  certain  is  that  no  serious  en- 
quiry was  ever  really  held,  for  the  native  complain- 
ants were  not  heard.  It  is  also  certain  from  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  Joint  Court  decisions  in  the  past 
that  the  natives  would  get  no  satisfaction  from  that 
Court,  for  the  accused  policeman  is  an  " official." 

I  now  pass  to  his  treatment  in  the  French  prison. 
Since  his  arrival  in  Vila  Sam  Miley  had  been  kept 
constantly  under  lock  and  key  in  the  same  cell  as 
a  convicted  prisoner,  on  a  diet  of  water  and  rice, 
without  being  let  out  more  than  a  very  few  times 
even  for  exercise.  He  has  been  treated  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous criminal.  Applications  for  release  on  bail 
have  been  firmly  refused.  Finally,  on  18th  Decem- 
ber he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Joint  Naval 
Commission.  (H.M.S.  "Pyramus, "  Commander 
Stop  ford,  and  the  French  man  o'  war  "Kersaint, " 
Commander  Rogue.)  The  trial  was  held  on  board 
the  French  man  o'  war  "Kersaint,"  which  was 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  Vila  Harbour,  and  the 
trial  was  therefore,  for  this  reason,  and  also  because 
no  public  announcement  was  made  of  the  sitting, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  held  in  camera.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Both  Governments  have  prohibited  the 
official  Native  Advocate  from  appearing  for  natives, 
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but  there  would  appear  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  a 
native  employing  a  private  lawyer  if  lie  chooses  to 
do  so.  Sam  wished  to  do  so,  and  application  was 
duly  made  to  the  Commission  for  hearing,  and  was 
refused.  Sam's  lawyer,  thereupon,  asked  that  the 
Commission  should  at  least  hear  evidence  for  the 
defence,  but  even  this  was  declined  on  the  ground 
that  ' '  It  has  not  been  the  custom  for  the  Commission 
to  hear  either  Counsel  or  witnesses. ' '  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  Sam  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment,  in  addition  to 
what  he  has  already  undergone. 

Even  if  it  be  allowed,  which  is  at  least  very  doubt- 
ful, that  the  exercise  of  criminal  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Joint  Naval  Commission  is  strictly  in  accord  with 
legal  rights;  even  if  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  inadvis- 
able to  allow  a  native  the  ordinary  right  of  legal 
assistance;  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
Commission's  refusal  to  hear  any  evidence  for  the 
defence?  Such  a  course  of  procedure  smacks  more 
of  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  of  Venice  than  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Who  in  England  would  think  that  a  British  Naval 
Officer  would  consent  for  one  moment  to  associate 
himself  with  such  a  travesty  of  justice,  or  that  a 
British  Resident  Commissioner  should  dare  to  exe- 
cute sentences  arrived  at  by  such  means? 

But  Sam's  case  was  not  the  only  one. 

Other  natives,  too,  had  been  arrested  by  the  "Ker- 
saint"  in  other  islands  of  the  Group,  including  Harry 
Murmurur  of  Ambrym,  Judah  of  Malekula,  and 
Peter,  Harry  and  James  also  of  Malekula.  All  were 
similarly  convicted  on  similar  charges  after  a  like 
refusal  to  hear  Counsel  or  evidence  in  defence. 
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The  case  of  Harry  Murumurur  also  throws  light 
on  this  new  phase  of  French  policy.  Harry  is  a 
member  of  an  Ambrym  village,  which  has  a  land  dis- 
pute with  certain  French  subjects,  and  which  de- 
cided to  contest  their  case  later  on  before  the  Joint 
Court.  With  this  object  in  view  a  collection  of  money 
was  made  for  legal  expenses.  A  lawyer  was 
approached  and  retained.  Shortly  afterwards,  fear- 
ing that  they  might  have  done  wrong  in  acting  thus, 
these  natives  took  occasion  to  consult  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  British  Division  of  New  Hebrides  Con- 
stabulary on  the  subject,  and  were  duly  informed 
by  that  officer  that  they  had  acted  within  their  strict 
rights.  On  16th  August,  1913,  the  natives'  lawyer 
received  the  following  letter  from  Harry,  dated  15th 
July,  1913:— 

"I  beg  to  inform  you  this  time  a  few  lines,  about 
Mr.  Caoig,  who  is  at  Prosanwich;  he  was  come  over 
to  Ambrim  that  time  he  gather  the  heathen  people 
to  talk  with  them,  and  the  word  which  he  did  told 
them  is  this,  he  did  enquire  about  the  collection 
money  which  we  were  collected  for  you  to  help  us, 
when  he  asked  them  about  that  money  they  said 
yes,  we  did  collected ;  then  he  spok  to  them  said  your 
money  lost;  he  also  said  those  money  which  you 
were  collected  for  lawj^er  the  same  as  you  throw  them 
into  the  sea,  so  he  told  them  to  sign  their  names  in 
his  book.  He  told  them  that  is  he  will  arrive  in  Vila 
then  he  will  ask  Copmen*  to  sent  back  their  money 
if  he  could." 

The  Mr.  Caoig  referred  to  appears  to  have  been 
the  French  Condominium  Agent  at  Port  Sandwich, 

*  I.e.,  the   Government. 
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Malekula  (Monsieur  Gayon).  Whether  that  officer 
meant  to  convey  to  the  natives  the  fact  that  they 
had  done  wrong  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  the  impres- 
sion left  on  their  minds  is  clear.  Towards  the  end 
of  August,  1913,  Harry,  too,  was  arrested  by  the 
"Kersaint, "  and  has  been  detained  as  a  prisoner 
ever  since.  This  case  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
contrast  between  British  and  French  policy  over  the 
same  case.  No  bail  will  be  granted  by  the  French 
Resident  Commissioner,  and,  consequently,  the  native 
is  sure  of  punishment  whatever  the  result  of  the 
trial  may  be. 

The  sentences  imposed,  however,  in  all  these  cases 
were  comparatively  short.  But  the  unfortunate 
Harry  Wunmoy,  whose  history  has  been  narrated  in 
a  previous  chapter,  met  a  harder  fate  still.  The  Com- 
mission, still  refusing  to  allow  him  to  be  defended 
or  to  hear  witnesses  in  his  defence,  sentenced  him  to 
no  less  than  six  years '  imprisonment ! 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  cases,  is 
the  way  in  which  natives  are  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned apparently  without  any  reference  to  the 
British  Resident  Commissioner.  It  seems  that  that 
officer  is  informed — if  he  asks  specifically — that  such 
and  such  natives  have  been  arrested  and  are  being 
detained  for  the  Joint  Naval  Commission,  but  usu- 
ally no  effort  is  made  to  obtain  his  concurrence.  He 
is  merely  notified — if  he  asks — of  what  the  French 
Resident  Commissioner  has  done  or  intends  to  do. 
Thus  all  the  errors  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  French 
Administration.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  British  are 
also  to  blame.  All  these  cases  have  been  brought 
specifically  to  the  notice  of  the  Admiral  commanding 
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the  Australian  Station,  and  to  that  of  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  H.M.S.  "Pyramus"  (Commander  Stop- 
ford),  on  the  occasion  of  that  ship's  visit  to  the 
Group  in  September,  1913.  Representations,  how- 
ever, have  proved  futile,  letters  remain  unacknow- 
ledged, and  no  steps  taken  even  to  secure  provisional 
liberation  on  bail.  This  policy  of  tacit  acquiescence 
succeeded  by  active  participation,  will,  of  course, 
establish  a  precedent  which  can  only  be  broken  by 
a  radical  change  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  reproach  that  may 
justly  be  levelled  against  the  British  side  of  the 
Joint  Government.  Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Naval  Commission,  one  unfor- 
tunate has  actually  died  after  a  ten  months'  deten- 
tion as  a  prisoner  without  ever  having  been  brought 
to  trial.     The  circumstances  were  as  follows: — 

A  Native  of  Pentecost,  named  Lucemene,  was 
brought  to  Vila  in  1912  on  a  serious  charge.  He  was 
incarcerated  in  the  old  British  prison,  a  concrete 
building  standing  in  the  sea,  which  was  utterly  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  which,  by  its  dampness 
and  insanitary  condition,  has  in  the  past  had  a  most 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  health  of  the  natives  con- 
fined therein.  He,  like  so  many  of  his  comrades  and 
predecessors,  very  soon  fell  ill,  and  was  finally  sent 
to  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Hospital  on  the  12  Feb- 
ruary. 1913,  suffering  with  pains  which  were  at  first 
diagnosed  as  rheumatism.  There  he  was  treated  by 
the  medical  officer  then  in  charge  (Dr.  Taylor),  but 
shortly  afterwards  a  cough  and  pulmonary  symp- 
toms developed.  On  5th  April,  1913,  he  was  dis- 
charged as  incurable,  and  a  recommendation  in  writ- 
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ing  was  sent  to  the  authorities  that  "if  he  was  not 
to  die  in  Vila  he  should  be  sent  home  without  delay. ' ' 
On  the  25th  April  he  was  readmitted  to  the  Hospi- 
tal, suffering  from  tubercular  abscesses  on  both  legs. 
The  other  pulmonary  symptoms  persisted,  and  then 
tuberculosis  of  the  bowels  set  in,  and  finally  he  died 
on  the  26th  July,  1913,  without  ever  having  been 
brought  to  trial. 

The  cases  quoted  show  quite  evidently  that  a  seri- 
ous state  of  affairs  is  in  existence,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  if  it  be  not  dealt  with  sharply  and  finally 
there  is  no  logical  end  to  the  injustices  and  illegali- 
ties that  may  be  thus  committed.  Unless  a  native 
happens  to  have  friends  willing  to  make  private  or 
public  representations  on  his  behalf,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  continue  to  be  imprisoned 
without  trial  indefinitely  or  until  such  time  as  death 
delivers  him  from  his  persecutors.  Cases  might  be 
multiplied,  but  enough  has  now  been  written  to  show 
where  the  mischief  lies  and  in  what  the  remedy  must 
consist.  The  main  temporary  remedy  is  the  promul- 
gation of  a  native  code  under  Article  8  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  confining  of  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  Joint  Naval  Commission  to  the  role  indicated  in 
the  Convention.  The  only  real  remedy  is  for  Great 
Britain  to  take  the  Group  over. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
The  Land  Question. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  two  most  important  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  the  New  Hebrides  are  in 
connection  with  land  and  labour.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  the  former  first.  The  main 
struggle  in  the  future  in  this  regard  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  between  non-native  and  native.  The 
latter  is  in  his  own  country,  he  is  the  original  owner 
of  the  soil,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  principle  underlying  the  Convention  is  that  the 
land  remains  native  land  until  such  time  as  the  white 
settler  proves  his  title  thereto  in  one  of  the  ways  set 
forth  in  Article  22  of  the  Convention.  The  native 
cannot  himself  make  application  to  the  Court  for 
registering  of  title  deed  unless  the  land  has  previ- 
ously passed  through  other  hands  and  he  has  thus 
become  possessed  of  a  title  deed.  There  are  already 
innumerable  land  disputes  in  existence  between  na- 
tives and  non-natives,  although  but  a  fraction  of  the 
soil  claimed  by  the  latter  has  actually  been  occupied 
by  them. 

These  disputes  have  a  general  similarity  of  form. 
The  story  generally  runs  either  that  a  white  trader 
opened  negotiations  by  stating  that  he  required 
merely  a  small  piece  of  ground  on  the  foreshore  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  copra  shed,  and  that  sub- 
sequently he  enlarged  his  original  and  proper  boun- 
daries; or,  that  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  culti- 
vation of  which  the  marks  were  carefully  fixed,  either 
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by  blazing  trees,  erecting  cement  pillars,  or  by  fol- 
lowing some  natural  feature  such  as  the  course  of 
a  creek  or  stream.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  boundaries,  the  white  purchaser  would  frequently 
walk  over  the  property  in  question,  accompanied  by 
the  natives,  and  they  would  together  fix  the  marks. 
This  expedition  would  be  through  and  over  the 
roughest  kind  of  country,  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  thick  virgin  scrub,  impenetrable  cane  bushes, 
and  intersected  with  deep  gullies,  streamlets,  and 
boulders  of  coral.  Through  this  a  path  would  have 
to  be  cut  painfully  with  long  cane  knives.  The  pur- 
chaser would  return  to  his  ship  some  hours  after- 
wards tired  out  with  his  tramp,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  would,  not  unnaturally,  assume  that  he 
had  covered  miles  of  country.  The  illusion  would 
be  heightened  by  the  fact  that  during  his  expedition 
he  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  unable  to 
see  anything  of  the  surrounding  country,  being  as 
he  was  buried  in  the  bush;  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  the  native  owners — in  all  innocence — would  have 
assured  him  that  the  ground  was  a  'big  feller 
ground."  To  them  it  was  "big,"  for  the  area  of 
these  small  islands  is  above  all  things  restricted,  and 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  native  population 
was  greater  far  than  it  is  to-day.  To  the  white  man 
the  term  "big,"  especially  in  the  colonies  where  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  everything  erected  by 
nature  on  the  grand  scale,  and  especially  to  the  im- 
migrant who  had  drifted  down  from  Australia,  where 
even  to-day  land  is  lightly  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
thousands  of  acres,  connoted  an  area  in  possibly 
thousands,  at  least  hundreds,   of  acres.     He  would 
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make  a  rough  estimate  and  insert  in  his  deed  of 
purchase  "five  hundred  acres  more  or  less,"  and 
fondly  imagine  himself  possessed  of  that  amount  of 
soil.  The  error  would  lie  dormant  for  years,  for  it 
takes  the  new  colonist  more  than  a  short  while  to 
clear  even  a  small  holding,  and  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  work  in  the  area  determined  by  the  marks, 
the  susceptibilities  and  fears  of  the  surrounding 
native  vendors  would  not  be  aroused.  But  when,  in 
process  of  time,  he  had  cleared  away  up  to  his 
marks,  and  had  had  his  land  surveyed,  and  had  then 
found  that  so  far  from  having  five  hundred  acres, 
he  was  seized  of  a  mere  beggarly  eighty  or  ninety, 
he  would  begin  to  push  his  boundaries  out  beyond 
the  marks,  so  as  to  include  the  area  marked  in  the 
plan.  Even  this  process,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  was 
not  always  carried  out  in  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  white  man.  Frequently  the  original  purchaser 
had  sold  out,  and  the  property  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  several  proprietors  successively,  and  the 
present  owner  would  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  original  purchase.  All  he  could  go  on  would 
be  the  original  deed,  and  that  deed  spoke  of  an  area 
of  500  acres.  True,  it  also  spoke  of  marks,  but  those 
marks  had  disappeared  long  since.  Blaze  marks  in 
trees  get  covered  up,  or  the  tree  falls  in  some  hurri- 
cane; piles  of  stones  get  washed  away,  and  streams 
change  their  courses.  There  is  only  one  thing  clear, 
and  that  is  the  area  of  the  land.  That  should  be 
500  acres.  He  begins  to  look  for  the  marks,  and  sees 
the  old  ones  in  a  hundred  different  places.  Many 
an  old  forest  tree  has  dents  in  its  bark  which  thirty 
years  ago  might  have  been  a  letter  A  traced  with  a 
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knife  or  axe  by  a  human  hand.  The  only  persons  who 
really  know  the  truth  are  the  old  men  amongst  the 
natives  and  the  young  children  who  have  been  care- 
fully taught  by  their  fathers  the  land  that  had  been 
alienated.  The  moment  clearing  takes  place  over 
the  real  boundary,  the  native  protests.  But  in  gen- 
eral their  protest  is  unheeded.  "All  natives  are 
liars,"  and  the  fact  of  their  pointing  out  marks 
which  reduce  the  area  from  the  500  acres  purchased 
to  some  seventy  or  eighty,  proves  conclusively — in 
the  white  settler's  mind — that  this  is  but  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  a  general  truth.  Usually  they  do  not 
protest  twice,  for  it  requires  a  great  moral  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  native  to  protest  even  once;  and  as 
his  first  protest  is  usually  met  with  threats  of  the 
man  o'  Avar,  or  other  forms  of  vengeance,  he  hugs 
his  grievance  in  silence.  He  is  far  too  nervous  to 
protest  to  the  government,  and  besides  he  had 
never  been  encouraged  to  do  so.  He  hugs  his  griev- 
ance for  years,  and  in  the  meantime  the  white  settler 
goes  on  clearing  and  planting,  putting  capital  and 
labour  into  the  soil,  and  striving  ever  to  bring  nearer 
the  day  when  he  shall  be  able  to  sell  out  for  a  good 
round  sum  and  retire  to  live  at  ease  in  the  land  of 
his  youth  and  of  his  dreams.  But  the  native  never 
forgets;  he  may  despair  of  justice,  but  he  remem- 
bers. Usually  he  is  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  he 
has  lost  the  land  for  ever,  and  would  be  content 
with  some  trifling  compensation  out  of  the  white 
man's  store  of  plenty.  But  this  is  ever  withheld, 
and  so  his  grievance  remains. 

Whether  some  such  case  as  this  be  the  origin  of 
a  dispute,  or  whether  the  non-native  simply  helps 
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himself  to  the  ground  without  purchase,  the  result 
as  far  as  the  native  is  concerned  is  the  same.  The 
white  man  evicts  him  from  land  of  which  he  and  his 
fellow  natives  have  been  in  possession  from  time  im- 
memorial, either  by  physical  force  or  by  the  moral 
power  which  the  white  man  has  over  the  native. 

What  then  is  the  natives'  remedy?  Of  course  it 
may  prove  later  on  when  the  Joint  Court  comes  to 
deal  with  land  applications  that  he  will  have  justice 
done  to  him.  That,  however,  is  in  a  more  or  less 
remote  future,  for  at  the  present  moment  though  a 
large  number  of  claims  have  been  lodged  at  the 
Registry  of  the  Court,  their  very  number  will  mili- 
tate against  their  speedy  solution.  What  is  the 
native's  present  remedy?  The  answer  is  that  he 
has  none  at  all.  The  position  of  a  native  when  his 
land  is  taken  from  him  by  a  non-native  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: — 

He  cannot  himself  apply  for  a  Government  title 
to  his  land,  unless  he  first  sells  and  then  repurchases 
it.  If  a  non-native  chooses  to  help  himself  to  land 
claimed  and  occupied  by  natives,  whether  such  tak- 
ing be  supported  by  a  concession  or  not — the  native 
cannot  apply  to  the  Administration  for  help,  for  the 
Administration  has  special  orders  not  to  interfere 
in  land  matters ;  nor  can  he  apply  to  the  Joint  Court, 
for  the  Court  refuses  to  grant  interim  injunctions 
or  to  hear  ejectment  actions  save  when  such  shall 
be  brought  later  on  after  the  lodgment  of  an  appli- 
cation and  the  filing  of  a  caveat.  Consequently  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  an  European  from 
installing  himself  on  native  lands  whether  he  has 
purchased  them  or  not,  and  remaining  there  inde- 
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finitely,  for  there  is  nothing  to  compel  him  to  go 
to  the  Court  with  an  application.  As  long  as  some- 
one else  doez  not  put  in  an  application  his  position 
is  unassailable.  In  short,  if  a  white  man  wishes  to 
take  a  native's  land  he  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  native  could  prevent  the 
white  man  remaining  on  his  land  would  be  to  turn 
him  out  by  force.  If,  however,  he  does  that  he  em- 
barks on  a  stormy  sea  of  trouble. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  apparently  favourable 
position  of  the  native  as  the  recognised  owner  of 
the  soil  is,  in  reality  far  less  favourable  than  it 
would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  He  is  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  any  unscrupulous  white  man  who 
chooses  to  annex  a  piece  of  land,  and  neither  Ad- 
ministration nor  Court  provide  him  with  present  pro- 
tection or  remedy.  Nor  may  he  defend  himself.  And 
yet  the  protection  and  remedy  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
vide either  by  Regulation  or  Rules  of  Court. 

Even  when  we  attempt  to  foresee  the  future,  the 
situation  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  land 
clauses  of  the  Convention  are  undoubtedly  too  fa- 
vourable to  the  possessor  of  title  deeds.  Indeed,  title 
deeds  registered  before  1st  January,  1896,  cannot 
be  disputed  save  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, such  as  when  natives  are  in  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  so  claimed.  This  clause  will  cer- 
tainly allow  large  tracts  of  land,  now  unoccupied 
owing  to  the  rapid  dying  out  of  the  original  native 
owners,  to  be  acquired  by  the  French  New  Hebrides 
Company  without  question.  Owing  to  the  all-em- 
bracing nature  of  that  Company's  title  deeds,  most 
land  that  is  not  claimed  by  other  people  will   fall 
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into  its  hands.  This  is  an  exceedingly  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  the  future  prospects  of  British  pro- 
gress and  native  existence  in  the  group,  for  the 
policy  of  the  Company  is  to  use  its  lands  for  the 
development  of  French  influence  as  exclusively  aa 
possible.  If  the  Convention  had  decreed  that  all  such 
unoccupied  lands  should  become  Condominium  Gov- 
ernment property,  a  more  ecpiitable  and  politic 
arrangement  would  have  been  made.  The  present 
arrangement  is  merely  a  manner  of  presenting  the 
French  New  Hebrides  Company  with  large  areas  of 
land  as  a  practically  free  gift.  It  is  true  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  natives'  Reserves  to  be 
established*  in  cases  where  such  reserves  are  neces- 
sary; but  the  value  of  these  Reserves  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  disposition  of  the  Joint  Court,  which 
has  carte  blanche  in  the  decision  as  to  their  area. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  natives  in  regard 
to  their  land  that  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  done 
and  is  doing  some  of  its  best  work,  and  in  their  foot- 
steps to  a  certain  extent  the  Melanesian  Mission  and 
Church  of  Christ  follow.  The  Missions  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  amount  of  land  throughout  the 
Group  in  various  localities:  primarily  in  small  lots, 
merely  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  houses;  but 
later  on  in  large  areas,  which  are  destined  to  be  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
policy  has  not  been  developed  and  extended  even 
further. 

Thorny  as  is  the  present  path  the  natives  have  to 
tread,  and  thorny  as  it  is  likely  to  remain,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  only  difficulties  which  exist 

*  See  Chapter  III. 
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are  in  this  regard.  The  bona  fide  white  claimant 
and  the  Court  itself  have  much  to  contend  with  be- 
fore the  back  of  the  problem  will  be  broken.  The 
difficulties  of  the  applicant  for  title,  however,  and 
those  of  the  Court  itself,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
result  of  the  Court's  failure  to  provide  adequate  and 
simple  rules  of  procedure,  or  to  proceed  on  the  ordin- 
ary lines  which  must  be  followed  by  any  land  com- 
mission if  any  kind  of  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Absolutely  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
determining  land  claims  in  a  new  country  like  the 
New  Hebrides  is  to  provide  for  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey of  the  Groups.  It  has  not  apparently  occurred 
to  the  Joint  Court  or  to  the  Administration  that 
such  a  survey  is  indispensable.  Since  17th  February, 
1913,  the  Joint  Court  has  been  receiving  applica- 
tions for  land  in  great  numbers,  and  although  these 
applications  have  to  be  accompanied  by  surveys, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  furnishing  any  other  kind 
of  survey  than  an  unattached  plan.  Such  a  system 
is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  question  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  deal  with  it  here  at  some 
length  in  the  hope  that  the  information  afforded,  which 
is  given  in  as  simple  and  untechnical  a  manner  as 
possible,  may  be  understood  by  the  local  Authorities 
in  the  Group,  and  that  thus  an  end  may  be  put  to 
the  waste  of  labour,  time,  and  money  which  has  been 
going  on  for  so  long. 

"It  is  the  practice  throughout  the  entire  civilized 
world  to  refer  the  lines  of  all  lands  that  are  held 
by  titles  recognised  by  the  Crown  to  what  is  termed 
the  'true  meridian.'     The  object  of  this  is  two-fold: 
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first  to  ensure  that  the  Crown  grant  or  concession 
shall  be  (1)  accurately  located;  and,  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide against  (2)  the  overlapping  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  adjacent  lands. 

"The  meridians  on  the  globe  are  not  parallel  lines; 
they  converge  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  each  of  a  group  of  adjoin- 
ing properties  were  surveyed  independently  on  the 
actual  true  meridian  passing  through  the  initial  sta- 
tion of  each  property,  the  bearings  of  any  line  com- 
mon to  two  properties  would  not  coincide,  this  lack 
of  coincidence  being  due  to  the  bearings  originating 
from  different  and  converging  meridians.  In  order 
to  get  over  this  difficulty  the  country  is  divided  into 
what  are  termed  'meridional  provinces  or  meridion- 
al circuits,'  the  size  and  shape  of  which  are  mainly 
dependent  on  the  physical  features  of  the  land,  geo- 
graphical considerations  and  local  requirements.  In 
each  meridional  circuit  there  is  established  a  geo- 
graphical station,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  which 
are  carefully  fixed  by  astronomical  observations. 

"This  station  is  made  the  'initial  station'  or 
origin  from  which  the  position  of  all  major  or  minor 
stations,  landmarks  and  survey  pegs  within  the  cir- 
cuit are  co-ordinated ;  and  the  true  meridian  passing 
through  the  initial  station  is  the  meridian  to  which 
all  bearings  are  referred.  The  initial  station  having 
been  fixed,  the  circuit  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
major  and  minor  triangles.  The  bearings  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  in  terms  of  the  initial  meridian 
and  the  co-ordinate  distances  of  the  trigonometrical 
stations  or  points  from  the  origin  are  determined  and 
made  accessible  for  public  information.     (3)   This  is 
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the  work  of  the  State.  All  surveys  having  a  legal 
status  are  required  to  be  (4)  tied  on  to  a  trigono- 
metrical point.  (5)  The  Magnetic  meridian  being 
variable  and  liable  to  local  disturbance,  cannot  be 
used  for  exact  surveys. ' ' 

Thus  far  I  quote  Professor  Park,  Director  of  Otago 
University  School  of  Mines,  a  recognised  authority 
on  all  questions  relating  to  surveying.  Let  us  now 
apply  these  principles  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

(1)  "Accurately  located." — It  is  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  this.  A  title  cannot  be  given  to  a  pro- 
perty if  the  Court  does  not  know  where  the  property 
is  or  even  if  it  exists  at  all.  A  very  short  compari- 
son of  "Deeds"  with  the  Admiralty  Charts  of  the 
New  Hebrides  will  show  the  utter  impossibility  of 
locating  a  property  on  the  charts.  The  charts  (as 
far  as  matters  inland  go)  are  absurdly  inaccurate. 
Rivers  are  omitted  and  misplaced  haphazard,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  for  mountain  ridges.  And 
these  two  natural  features  constitute  boundaries  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

An  entirely  new  ordinance  series  of  maps  is  not 
yet  necessary.  The  Admiralty  Charts  are  sufficiently 
accurate  as  far  as  the  coast  line  goes,  and  all  proper- 
ties at  present  are  on  the  coast.  The  Charts  could 
serve  as  a  basis.  Trigonometrical  stations  could  be 
marked  on  the  Charts,  and  these  enlarged  to  a  con- 
venient scale  for  the  proper  charting  of  each  survey 
plan  passed  by  the  Chief  Official  Surveyor. 

(2)  Overlapping  of  boundary  lines.  .  .  .  With- 
out such  charts  and  fixed  trigonometrical  points  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  the  Court  to  know  whether 
two   adjoining  properties   overlap   or  not.   unless  a 
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river  or  hill-crest  forms  the  party  boundary.  In  the 
case  of  two  properties  cleared  and  occupied  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  perhaps  at  once  so  important,  if  the 
neighbours  agree  mutually  as  to  their  boundary  quite 
irrespective  of  the  Joint  Court.  Take,  however,  the 
case  of  two  large  properties  in  Santo,  both  uncleared 
and  one  surveyed,  while  the  other  is  only  "surveyed 
on  paper."  Who  is  to  know  how  or  where  these 
properties  overlap  and  what  future  difficulties  will 
arise  if  an  indefensible  title  is  granted  to  both? 

(3)  "This  is  the  work  of  the  State." — And  it  is 
work  that  has  been  done  everywhere  else  in  the  world 
long  before  any  date  was  fixed  for  the  giving  of  "in- 
defeasible titles." 

(4)  .  .  .  "tied  on  to  a  trigonometrical  point." 
— The  Joint  Court  Surveyors  will  have  no  check  over 
work  done  until  such  tying  is  possible.  (E.g.,  how 
could  they  re-find  pegs  on  Ambrym,  buried  under 
twenty  feet  of  lava?)  Surveys  cannot  be  charted 
unless  they  are  tied  on  and  be  referred  to  some  trigo- 
nometrical point. 

(5)  "Magnetic  meridian." — In  the  majority  of 
islands  in  this  Group  any  reference  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  is  totally  unreliable  even  for  small  dis- 
tances. On  any  island  where  the  sand  is  black  there 
is  enough  free  iron  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  to 
make  compass  bearings  for  a  theodolite  traverse 
quite  impossible  if  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  aimed 
at.  Then,  again,  in  times  of  big  magnetic  storms 
the  behaviour  of  any  compass  is  ludicrous.  From  a 
series  of  experiments  made  with  very  great  care 
it  has  been  found  that  enormous  amounts  of  varia- 
tion occur  at  different  times  of  the  day,   amounts 
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registrable  not  in  minutes  but  degrees.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  practically  all  the  survey  work  done  by 
Frenchmen  in  this  Group  has  been  referred  to  Mag- 
netic Meridian.  When  lines  of  any  length  are  in- 
volved in  such  surveys  the  direction  of  the  lines 
will  be  found  to  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  entirely 
valueless  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  If  it  be  re- 
quired to  retrace  such  lines  now  (e.g.,  the  lines  which 
run  for  miles  in  Epi)  such  a  retracing  will  be  quite 
impossible. 

On  such  a  highly  important  matter  as  the  in- 
auguration of  a  land  Commission  expert  advice 
should  long  ago  have  been  sought  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  procedure ;  and  it  is  this  neglect  to  obtain 
proper  advice,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  it,  that  has  produced  a  state  of  confusion 
which  can  only  grow  more  chaotic  as  time  goes  on, 
and  which  makes  the  work  of  the  Joint  Court  and 
the  Administration  alike  both  best  described  in  the 
single  word  "amateurish."  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
Other  difficulties,  too,  will  arise  in  matters  of  de- 
tail. Account  will  have  to  be  taken  of  native  land 
customs  and  the  differences  in  present  and  past  popu- 
lation of  the  Group. 

No  special  study  has  yet  been  made  of  native  land 
tenures.  Such  a  study  would  involve  a  long  and 
complex  inquiry,  especially  as  customs  in  regard  to 
land  vary  in  different  islands  and  villages  just  as 
much  as  all  other  customs  do.  It  may,  however, 
be  stated  generally  that  in  different  localities  all  the 
various  forms  of  tenure  to  which  civilised  nations 
are  accustomed  may  be  found.  Individual  owner- 
ship, joint  ownership,  tribal  ownership  are  all  here, 
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and  all  these  matters,  as  also  the  native  rules  for 
transmission  of  property,  either  inter  vivos  or  by- 
succession,  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  de- 
cision of  conflicting  claims. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  white  man  practically  the 
only  material  object  of  value  that  the  natives  pos- 
sessed was  their  land.  From  it  they  derive  the 
greater  portion  of  their  livelihood.  This  considera- 
tion will  also  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  together 
with  the  further  one  that  the  population  of  the 
Group  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  first  purchases 
began  to  be  made,  was  much  greater  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment.  Even  now  the  population  is 
not  small  in  comparison  to  the  surface  area  of  the 
land.  Even  now  we  find  in  many  places  land  held 
in  individual  ownership  in  small  blocks.  The  not- 
inconsiderable  subdivision  of  land  at  the  present  time 
undoubtedly  connotes  a  far  greater  subdivision  at 
an  earlier  date.  These  considerations  will  cause  a 
considerable  doubt  to  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  land 
claims  covering  large  areas  of  land  where  there 
either  have  been  in  a  fairly  recent  past,  or  where 
there  are  now,  more  than  one  village  in  existence. 
It  is  a  perfectly  well-known  fact  that  the  dazzling 
offer  of  a  musket  or  a  bottle  of  trade  gin  will  induce 
a  native  to  make  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  thus 
a  title  deed  may  come  into  existence  alienating  large 
tracts  of  country  which  never  belonged  either  to 
the  vendor  or  to  any  of  his  tribe. 

Great  difficulties,  too,  will  be  caused  in  contested 
cases  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  signatories 
of  a  deed  are  long  since  dead,  or  by  the  sale  of  jointly 
owned  land  by  some  only  of  the  owners.     Frequent 
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cases  have  occurred  of  land  having  been  sold  when 
some  of  the  owners  were  away  working  on  the  Queens- 
land sugar  plantations.  There  are  difficulties  which 
will  be  painfully  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  in  each  case,  but  they  would  have  been  more 
easily  and  more  satisfactorily  solved  had  the  Ad- 
ministration had  the  foresight  to  entrust  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  official  Report  on  Native  Land  Tenures  to 
competent  hands. 


CHAPTER    X. 

The  Labour   Question. 

THE  authors  of  the  Convention  have  consecrated 
the  system  of  indentured  labour — a  system 
which  seems  inevitable,  but  which  opens  many  doors 
to  tyranny  and  abuse.  Theoretically,  indentured 
labour  may  be  a  harmless  system  enough:  in  prac- 
tice it  is  too  often  but  a  polite  pseudonym  for  sla- 
very. 

The  modern  world  seems  to  be  somewhat  super- 
sensitive on  the  question  of  terminology.  It  dreads 
the  term  slavery,  but  it  tolerates  a  system  which  is 
frequently  worse  than  slavery;  for  slavery  as  a  sys- 
tem had  its  merits.  The  old  Roman  lawyer  described 
it  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  the  student  of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  knowrs  well  that — whatever 
its  origin — it  had  its  good  points.  The  slave  owner 
had  an  interest  in  attending  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  his  slaves  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  owner  of 
a  valuable  animal.  They  were  his  forever,  and  if 
they  died  it  was  his  (the  owner's)  loss;  if  they  were 
ill-fed,  they  sickened  and  could  not  do  good  work; 
and  if  they  were  brutally  ill-treated,  they  ran  away. 
By  enlisting  the  personal  interest — the  interest  of 
the  pocket — in  their  welfare,  perhaps  the  strongest 
possible  inducement  was  offered  to  the  master  to  care 
for  the  bodies  of  his  servitors.  Under  the  system  of 
indentured  labour  this  interest  is  entirely  removed. 
As  the  slaves  no  longer  belong  to  him  in  perpetuity, 
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he  has  no  special  inducement  to  care  for  their  wel- 
fare. His  desires  have  a  tendency  to  narrow  down 
to  an  intention  of  getting  as  much  work  and  profit 
out  of  them  as  possible  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  may  become  prepared  to  drive 
them  In  a  way  which  no  slave  owner  would  ever  have 
used.  As  to  their  future  welfare,  what  reason  has 
he  to  take  it  into  his  calculations  at  all? 

Of  course  all  slave-holders  were  not  necessarily 
good  men,  nor  are  all  indentured  labour  employers 
bad  ones.  But  this  restraint  of  self-interest  inevit- 
ably exercised  a  moderating  influence  on  the  most 
cruel  and  rapacious  of  the  former,  and  the  removal 
of  it  must  tend  to  weaken  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  even  the  best  of  the  latter. 

Under  the  Convention  a  labourer  can  be  inden- 
tured for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  and 
may  subsequently  re-engage  for  periods  of  one  year 
with  the  same  master,  or  contract  a  new  engagement 
of  three  years  with  a  new  master.  Consequently 
the  interest  of  an  employer  is  in  practice  limited  to 
three  years.  For  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  which 
admits  of  very  rare  exceptions  indeed  that  a  native 
never  re-engages  unless  a  substantial  bonus  is  offered 
him  in  addition  to  his  wages,  or  unless  he  is  fraudu- 
lently re-engaged.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  equally  true.  The  casual 
or  short  time  labourer  is  naturally  but  little  inter- 
ested in  his  employer.  He  fails  to  identify  himself 
with  his  interests,  performs  his  tasks  more  or  less 
perfunctorily,  and,  when  his  engagement  has  ter- 
minated, seeks  a  new  employer  with  all  possible 
speed. 
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In  its  very  conception,  therefore,  the  system  of  in- 
dentured labour  is  bad,  and  yet  it  seems  practically 
an  inevitable  concomitant  of  tropical  industries. 

Labour  of  some  kind  is  as  necessary  in  tropical 
countries  as  it  is  in  any  other,  and  it  is  not  every 
kind  of  labourer  who  is  suitable  for  agricultural 
work  in  the  tropics.  Obviously  the  persons  who  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  fitted  for  such  work  in  any 
given  country  are  the  natives  of  that  country.  There 
may  be  special  reasons  why  they  cannot  be  employed, 
or  better  labourers  may  be  obtainable.  In  Austra- 
lia, for  instance,  the  aborigines  have  proved  quite 
incapable  by  nature  of  becoming  steady  workmen ; 
and  in  Fiji,  capable  as  the  Fijian  may  be,  he  is  far 
too  lazy.  The  Australians  are  attempting  to  over- 
come their  labour  difficulty  by  refusing  to  employ 
any  but  white  labour :  Fiji  has  imported  coolie  labour, 
and  has  thereby  created  a  new  and  difficult  problem 
to  cope  with  in  the  future.  In  the  New  Hebrides, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that — given  fair  treatment — 
the  local  labour  supply  would  be  ample  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Group,  in  the  present  and  im- 
mediate future  at  all  events.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  no  chance  of  creating  a  white  New  Hebrides  on 
the  lines  of  a  white  Australia;  and  on  the  other,  im- 
ported labour  is  unnecessary  with  the  present  native 
population,  which,  unlike  the  Fijian,  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  desire  and  neces- 
sity for  work  increases  as  civilisation  progresses,  for 
the  advance  of  civilisation  connotes  new  tastes  for 
luxuries  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  purchase,  and 
purchases  can  only  be  effected  with  money  gained 
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through  work.  Civilisation  of  a  kind  has  rapidly 
advanced  of  recent  years  through  increased  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  and  also  through  the  forced 
repatriation  of  some  3,000  natives  from  the  Queens- 
land plantations,  which  began  in  1906. 

Another  potent  cause  of  recruitment  lies  in  inter- 
native  village  disputes.  When  these  occur,  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  seems  to  seize  upon  the  Kanaka  to 
go  away  for  a  time  until  the  trouble  has  blown  over, 
and  his  only  chance  of  getting  away  is  to  recruit  on 
the  first  ship  that  passes.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other 
influences,  which  militate  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  increase  in  the  price 
obtained  for  copra  brought  about  through  the  strong 
competition  of  local  traders.  Copra  being  in  high 
demand,  European  traders,  through  want  of  organ- 
isation, are  now  frequently  content  to  purchase  copra 
from  natives  at  a  price  which  leaves  them  a  small 
profit  of  £1  or  £2  per  ton.  It  is  naturally  more  re- 
munerative and  far  easier  to  obtain  money  by  the 
collecting  of  nuts  and  the  drying  of  their  kernels, 
than  by  enduring  the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of 
plantation  life  at  the  wages  usually  offered,  which 
may  be  said  to  average  some  £6  per  annum.  Still, 
in  spite  of  this  there  are  always  to  be  found  a  large 
number  of  Kanakas  willing  and  anxious  to  engage. 

How,  then,  are  the  labourers  and  employers 
brought  together?  Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  regrettable  lacunas  of  the  Conven- 
tion. That  instrument  provides  for  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  labourer  when  engaged,  but  it 
makes  no  provision  for  an  adequate  system  of  en- 
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gagement;  or,  rather,  it  consecrates  tacitly  the  old 
custom  of  recruitment  by  private  initiative. 

A  settler  in  the  New  Hebrides  in  need  of  labourers 
can  do  one  of  two  things.  He  can  either  obtain  a 
small  vessel  and  cruise  about  in  it  from  island  to 
island,  anchoring  off  the  most  populous  districts, 
waiting  for  natives  to  present  themselves,  or  he  can 
employ  someone  else  to  do  it  for  him.  These  persons 
who  recruit  for  others  are  termed  "professional  re- 
cruiters," and  they  get  a  commission  paid  them  on 
every  labourer  thus  obtained.  The  current  commis- 
sion thus  paid  is  £14  for  a  three  years'  native.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  the  more  recruits  a  "pro- 
fessional recruiter''  obtains,  the  larger  his  monetary 
gain.  There  are  some  hundred  vessels  regularly 
engaged  in  this  traffic  in  the  Group. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  a  traffic 
where  there  is  so  much  to  gain,  and  where  there  is  so 
little  chance  of  illegalities  being  discovered  or  pun- 
ished, the  local  Administration  would  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  issuing  recruiting  licences  only  to 
persons  whose  honesty  and  probity  is  beyond  dispute. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  recruiting  licences  are  issued  to 
any  person  who  chooses  to  apply  for  one,  and  the 
result  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  complaints  of 
kidnapping,  etc.,  that  are  continually  forthcoming. 

It  may  be  said  that  although  the  actual  operations 
of  recruiting  (and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  old 
Queensland  recuiting  which  was  done  by  compara- 
tively large  vessels  with  a  Government  Agent  on 
board),  are  done  by  small  vessels  without  any  check 
or  supervision  at  the  time,  a  sufficient  safeguard  may 
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be  found  in  the  provisions  of  Articles  32-39  of  the 
Convention,  which  regulate  the  classes  of  natives  who 
may  be  lawfully  engaged,  and  their  delivery  to  their 
employers  and  notification  of  the  fact  of  their  engage- 
ment to  the  Administrative  authorities.  The  authors 
of  the  Convention,  however,  seem  to  have  been  labour- 
ing under  a  misapprehension.  It  seems  to  have  been 
imagined  that  every  recruiting  vessel  at  the  end  of 
its  trip  naturally  puts  into  Vila,  the  seat  of  Adminis- 
tration, and  there  the  recruits  would  naturally  be 
notified  at  once,  and  where  they  could,  if  necessity 
arose,  be  examined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
settlers  in  the  northern  islands  rarely  come  to  Vila, 
and  certainly  never  with  the  object  of  reporting  their 
engaged  labourers.  The  only  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  new  recruits  in  respect  of  plantations 
outside  Vila  and  the  adjoining  districts  that  the 
Government  has  is  when  the  recruiter  announces 
their  engagement  by  letter. 

But  it  might  be  argued  even  then  irregularities 
would  easily  come  to  light  when  the  plantations  are 
inspected  by  the  Native  Labour  Inspectors.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  them  might  if  the  Native  Labour 
Inspectors  ever  inspected  plantations,  but  in  fact 
they  rarely  do.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  British 
and  French  sides  of  the  Administration.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Mele  plantations  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Investment  Company,  practically  no  British 
plantations  in  the  New  Hebrides  have  been  inspected 
between  July,  1912,  and  December,  1913. 

From  statements  of  native  labourers,  and  from 
results,  it  would  seem  that  the  French  side  of  the 
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Administration  does  not  even  pretend  to  inspect  plan- 
tations. 

There  are  on  the  British  side  two  Native  Labour 
Inspectors,  and  formerly  there  was  also  a  Chief 
Inspector.  That  officer  was,  however,  also  Comman- 
dant of  Constabulary,  and  all  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  his  police  duties.  This  post  has  now  been 
abolished.  Of  the  two  Labour  Inspectors,  one  is 
also  accountant  at  the  British  Residency  and  Regis- 
trar of  the  British  Court,  and  nearly  all  his  time  is 
taken  up  by  these  latter  duties.  The  second  is  one 
of  the  two  typists  of  the  Residency  and  does  a  por- 
tion of  the  clerical  labour  work.  For  the  first  four 
years  of  the  Condominium  the  inspection  of  British 
plantations  was  confined  to  sending  one  Inspector 
round  the  Group  once  a  quarter  on  one  of  the  trading 
steamers.  These  steamers  touch,  it  is  true,  at  prac- 
tically every  British  station  in  the  islands,  but  as 
they  only  stop  for  an  hour  or  two  at  each  station, 
and  as  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  settler  is 
busily  engaged  in  shipping  his  produce  or  making 
his  purchases,  and  as  many  of  the  stations  are  worked 
at  night,  the  Inspector  had  rarely  a  chance  even  of 
landing,  still  less  of  "inspecting,"  hearing  or  investi- 
gating complaints.  Few  labourers  know  that  there 
is  supposed  to  be  such  a  thing  as  labour  inspection, 
and  if  asked  if  they  have  ever  complained  to  the 
labour  inspector,  are  obviously  and  genuinely 
astonished.  Many  of  them  know  that  there  is  a 
Government  at  Vila  to  which  they  could  complain, 
but  that  knowledge  is  of  little  practical  use  to  an 
indentured  labourer  on  some  other  island  than  Sand- 
wich. 
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It  is  not  even  certain  that  irregularities  would 
come  to  light  even  if  plantations  were  thoroughly 
and  systematically  inspected,  for  a  native  is  usually 
far  too  frightened  of  his  employer  to  make  a  com- 
plaint against  him  when  he  knows  full  well  that  a  titer 
the  departure  of  the  Labour  Inspector  he  will  be  left 
at  the  employer's  mercy.  It  has  been  the  usual 
practice  of  both  Residencies,  particularly  of  the 
French  Residency,  to  leave  natives  making  com- 
plaints against  their  employers — even  serious  charges 
involving  criminal  proceedings — still  working  with 
and  under  the  control  of  such  employer  during  the 
whole  time  occupied  in  the  investigation  and  legal 
proceedings.  Thus  if  the  charge  is  one  of  illegal 
engagement  of  a  native  woman,  a  matter  which  fre- 
quently takes  months  to  investigate,  the  employer 
continues  to  make  use  of  the  native,  as  if  the  regu- 
larity of  the  engagement  had  never  been  called  into 
question.  This  system  is,  of  course,  a  direct 
incentive  to  an  unscrupulous  employer  to  fight  an 
untenable  case  to  the  last  ditch,  and  it  also  affords 
him  ample  time  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  evidence  in  his  favour. 

Although  the  British  Administration  has  done  next 
to  nothing  practical  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  should  be  carried  out  properly  by 
British  subjects,  it  has  displayed  considerable  energy 
in  other  directions,  particularly  in  the  drawing  up 
of  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  recruitment 
and  on  the  plantations.  These  rules,  which  are 
applicable  only  to  British  subjects,  are  embodied  in 
King's  Regulation,  made  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
and  enforced  by  the  British  National  Court.      Theae 
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are  Nos.  1  and  6  of  1912  and  1  of  1913,  which 
replaces  the  two  former.  These  regulations  have 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  locally,  and  for  very 
good  reason ;  for  they  modify  and  curtail  the  rights 
secured  to  British  subjects  under  the  Convention  in 
several  important  respects,  and  so  in  yet  another 
direction  place  the  British  subject  at  a  disadvantage 
with  his  French  competitor. 

The  most  noticeable  derogation  from  the  Convention 
is  that  the  recruiting  of  women  has  been  abolished. 
Article  33  (I.)  of  the  Convention  allows  the  recruit- 
ing of  women,  if  married  with  the  consent  of  their 
husbands,  if  unmarried  with  the  consent  of  the  Chief 
of  their  tribe.  The  recruiting  of  unmarried  women 
is  now  totally  prohibited  for  British  subjects;  while 
married  women  cannot  be  "recruited,"  but  they  may 
accompany  their  husbands  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

This  prohibition  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest  in 
the  Group,  and  its  inauguration  is  popularly  laid  to 
the  credit  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  That  body, 
however,  not  only  entirely  repudiates  the  allegation, 
but  generally  disapproves  of  the  restriction.  It  is 
doubtless,  in  reality,  inspired  by  the  usual  policy 
of  the  British  Government  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
to  protect  natives  not  only  against  others,  but  against 
themselves.  (In  fact,  the  Colonial  Office,  if  left  to 
itself,  has  a  marked  tendency  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  to  ill-treatment ;  it  spoils  natives  by  exces- 
sive kindness.)  In  this  case,  however,  the  prohibi- 
tion entirely  defeats  its  own  object.  For,  by  allow- 
ing women  to  recruit  they  were  at  least  granted  what- 
ever benefits  might  be  derived  from  the  protection 
clauses  of  the  Convention,  but  now  even  those  are 
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taken  away  from  them.  As  they  are  not  indentured 
labourers,  the  Administration  does  not  even  know 
of  their  existence ;  while  the  fact  of  allowing  married 
women  to  accompany  their  husbands  gives  complete 
latitude  to  take  as  many  women  as  possible — for  hus- 
bands are  always  obtainable,  and  Kanaka  women 
marry  at  a  very  early  age,  while  they  are  still  but 
children. 

Though  it  is  thus  seen  that  little  practical  differ- 
ence to  anyone,  save  the  Kanaka  woman,  has  been 
caused  by  the  change,  the  prohibition  has,  as  before 
stated,  roused  great  irritation,  and  some  of  the 
methods  of  the  British  Administration  in  attempting 
to  enforce  it  have  not  tended  to  conciliation.  It  was, 
of  course,  quite  within  its  power  to  draw  up  Regula- 
tions enforceable  in  the  British  National  Court,  and 
had  it  chosen  this  line  of  easy  resistance,  although 
regret  might  have  been  felt  at  the  needless  passing 
of  a  harmful  Regulation,  the  local  Authorities  could 
not  fairly  have  been  blamed  for  carrying  out  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law.  But  this  did  not  con- 
tent them.  They  hit  upon  the  unfortunate,  not  to 
say  mean,  device  of  refusing  to  issue  recruiting 
licenses  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  of  insisting  on  the  acceptance  of  the  vari- 
ous conditions  specified  in  the  King's  Regulation  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  one  being  granted. 
As  the  Convention  (Article  31)  provides  that  every 
recruiting  vessel  must  be  furnished  with  a  recruit- 
ing licence,  any  person  refusing  to  accept  the  purely 
British  recruiting  licence  was  forced  into  committing 
breaches  not  only  of  British  Law,  but  also  of  the 
Convention.     The  Joint  Court  expressed  its  opinion 
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of  this  mode  of  procedure  in  a  judgment  rendered  on 
8th  August,  1913,  by  inflicting  the  smallest  possible 
fine  in  its  power. 

In  many  other  directions,  too,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations affecting  the  relations  of  British  subjects  and 
native  employes  have  been  tightened  up,  on  the  lines 
employed  in  neighbouring  Groups.  A  minimum  age 
standard  of  sixteen  years  has  been  inaugurated,  speci- 
fied quantities  of  clothing  and  food  have  to  be  pro- 
vided at  regular  and  determined  intervals,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  work  in  a  week  have  been  reduced, 
recruiting  from  places  outside  the  New  Hebrides  has 
been  abolished,  and  so  forth.  All  these  things  are 
good  in  their  way,  and  no  one  would  object  to  a  rea- 
sonable application  of  the  standard  set  up.  And  it 
should  be  said  that  the  obligations  of  the  law  are 
generally  faithfully  observed  by  British  subjects, 
even  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  they  are  left 
very  much  to  themselves  to  carry  them  out  or  not 
as  they  see  fit.  The  hard  thing  is  that  in  the  same 
country  where  theoretically  all  Europeans  enjoy 
equal  rights,  the  British  should  be  made  to  toe  the 
line,  while  the  French,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
white  population,  are  fettered  by  no  restrictions. 
This  complaint  that  the  French  have  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage is  a  very  real  and  a  very  true  one.  It  does 
not  mean — as  has  sometimes  been  suggested — that  the 
British  would  like  a  larger  liberty  in  order  to  be 
able  to  ill-treat  and  swindle  their  labour  with  im- 
punity. If  their  natural  desires  prompted  them  to 
do  this,  there  is  very  little  in  fact  to  stop  them  now. 
But  it  does  mean  that  they  see  that  freedom  in  wrong- 
doing in  the  matter  of  labour,  and  a  greater  latitude 
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in  the  law  itself,  is  depriving  them  of  many  com- 
mercial advantages  which  would  otherwise  be  theirs. 
Given  equal  opportunities  in  all  matters  of  labour 
and  trade,  an  Englishman  soon  outstrips  a  French- 
man by  his  natural  genius  for  colonisation,  and  with 
this  feeling  in  his  breast  he  rightly  asks  that  the 
condition  should  be  equalised,  not  by  a  greater  licence 
for  himself,  but  for  a  similar  equitable  system  to  be 
applied  to  all  alike. 

Unfortunately  he  has  two  foes:  the  one  is  the 
French  Administration,  which  is  prepared  to  back 
up  the  interests  of  its  subjects  through  thick  and  thin. 
He  does  not  mind  this;  within  limits  it  is  merely  the 
fulfilment  of  a  duty.  But  the  other  is  his  own  Ad- 
ministration, which  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  by  tightening  up  his  obligations,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  winks  at  the  laxities  which  take 
place  under  a  much  looser  regime.  That  is  his  real 
complaint,  and  that  is  what  he  wants  remedied. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  this 
complaint,  we  must  now  look  on  the  other  and  less 
savoury  side  of  the  picture — labour  conditions  under 
the  French  flag.  It  may  be  said  that  whatever  goes 
on  under  the  French  flag  does  not  concern  us.  That, 
however,  would  scarcely  be  accurate:  we  have  both 
a  commercial  and  a  moral  interest,  and  a  study  of 
the  facts  will  enable  us  to  see  in  what  way  we  are 
affected. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
Labour  Under  the  French  Flag. 

THE  unending  cry  is,  "We  can't  get  paid,  we 
can't  get  repatriated,  we  are  starved,  many  of 
us  die.  We  are  made  to  work  in  all  weathers,  sick 
or  well,  from  dark  in  the  morning  to  dark  at  night. 
We  are  flogged,  cuffed,  kicked  and  sworn  at.  If 
we  complain  we  are  put  in  prison." 

If  it  were  merely  an  isolated  complaint,  or  if  it 
were  merely  a  few  complaints  one  might  easily  dis- 
believe, but  when  complaints  flow  in  from  different 
plantations  by  dozens  and  hundreds,  and  when  one 
is  met  by  a  steady  refusal  or  neglect  to  investigate 
complaints,  or  when  such  investigations  end  always 
in  the  same  way,  one  can  only  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  French  Administration  has  passively, 
if  not  actively,  associated  itself  with  a  system  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  slavery. 

True  this  system  is  not  as  bad  as  the  Congo  and 
Peru.  Or  rather  it  is  different.  We  do  not  see 
baskets  and  sacks  full  of  lopped  limbs  ;  but  it  is  nearer 
the  real  meaning  of  slavery  than  the  other.  The  rub- 
ber collecting  of  Peru  was  not  slavery,  it  was  but- 
chery. Here  the  agony  is  more  refined,  more 
lengthily  drawn  out.  The  difference  in  the  object 
to  be  attained  no  doubt  partly  explains  the  difference 
in  the  treatment.  In  Peru  rubber  was  in  the  forests 
actually  in  existence  and  could  be  got  speedily  for 
the  mere  gathering.     Length  of  life  was  not  neces- 
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sary  to  gather  it.  In  the  cultivation  of  New  Hebrides 
plantations  it  is — three  years  of  it  in  any  case.  A 
further  explanation  of  the  non-payment  and  non- 
repatriation  of  labourers  is  to  be  found  in  the  chronic 
state  of  bankruptcy  in  which  French  settlers  sub- 
sist.   They  don't  pay  because  they  can't  pay. 

But  the  real  explanation  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  is  the  instinctive  attitude  which  governs  all 
relations  of  Frenchmen  with  native  races.  He  re- 
gards them  as  little  removed  from  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  In  spite  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
thirty  years'  colonisation,  the  French  still  believes 
that  the  Kanaka  is  a  dangerous  savage,  and  that  he 
may  at  any  moment  be  killed  and  eaten.  In  fact 
there  are  very  few  real  savages  left  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
depths  of  Malekula.  There  there  are  places,  it  is 
true,  where  the  white  man  could  not  safely  venture, 
but  elsewhere  the  only  savages  which  may  exist  are 
not  clothed  in  brown  skins.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  villages  on  Ambrym,  Santo  and  other  islands 
where  one  may  meet  what  appears  to  be  a  genuine 
savage,  naked  and  painted  and  armed  with  a  mus- 
ket habitually  carried  at  full  cock:  but  they  are 
amicable  folk,  who  will  give  you  fruit  in  exchange 
for  a  little  tobacco,  and  who  certainly  would  not 
wantonly  commit  an  aggression. 

The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  amply  proved  by 
the  great  rarity  of  crime  committed  by  natives 
against  white  men.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Condominium  there  has  only  been  one  recorded  case 
of  unprovoked  attack  by  natives,  that  of  the  murder 
of  the  Greig  family  in  Santo  in  1908.     There  have 
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been  other  cases,  but  in  all  of  them  the  white  man 
has  been  the  aggressor,  and  has  brought  his  fate  upon 
himself.  (One  of  the  five  occurred  in  a  military  ex- 
pedition of  the  Joint  Naval  Commission.)  Cases  of 
inter-Native  murders,  too,  are  very  rare,  and  from 
the  best  figures  available  do  not  exceed  15  per  annum 
in  the  three  Groups.  It  is  possible  that  cases  do 
occur  which  do  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Administration,   but  there  cannot  be  many. 

But  in  addition  to  the  scorn  which  a  Frenchman 
instinctively  feels  for  a  native  there  seems  to  be  a 
strain  of  sheer  cruelty  in  Latin  blood,  which  likes 
to  inflict  suffering  on  weaker  creatures  from  mere 
wantonness.  The  tales  commonly  repeated  of  bru- 
talities practised  in  the  Noumean  dungeons  and  those 
recently  published  in  a  London  newspaper*  anent 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  convicts  in  Algeria  have  a 
family  likeness,  and  though  such  deeds  are  only  re- 
peated in  whispers,  and  evidence  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain (for  a  Frenchman  will  never  give  another 
Frenchman  away  except  in  his  own  country),  there 
are  certain  cases  which  are  commonly  quoted  locally 
which,  if  they  be  true,  leave  the  imagination  in  hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  what  might  be  if  the  watchful 
missionary  were  removed. 

But  the  abuses  to  which  I  refer  now  do  not  attain 
the  dignity  of  crime.  Their  nature  is  fully  set  forth 
in  two  important  documents,  which  have  recently 
been  published — The  Resolutions  of  the  Three  Pro- 
testant Churches  at  Paama,  of  24th  June,  1913,  and 
a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Slavery  Under  the  British 
Flag,"  by  Rev.  F.  H.  L.  Paton,  published  in  Mel- 

*"John  Bull,"  of  27th  September,  1913. 
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bourne  in  1913.  Further  concrete  cases  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  "Reporter"  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  of 
London. 

In  general,  to  summarise  hundreds  of  native  com- 
plaints against  French  methods,  it  is  stated  that 
natives  when  they  are  recruited  are  frequently  stolen, 
or  if  not  stolen  that  the  methods  of  recruitment  em- 
ployed are  of  such  an  exceedingly  doubtful  nature 
that  the  whole  transaction  is  at  least  morally  wrong. 
It  has  frequently  been  asked  why,  if  natives  are  so 
ill-used  by  the  French  they  continue  to  engage  with 
them?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  double  one. 
Many  of  them  are  tricked  or  stolen,  and  many  are 
tempted  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  some  illicit 
temptation,  such  as  the  gift  of  alcoholic  liquor  or 
other  attractions  of  a  baser  kind.  The  nature  of 
these  latter  has  often  been  asserted  and  repudiated; 
but  a  remarkable  statement  was  made  by  a  native 
named  Banga,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Joint  Court  on  5th  December,  1913,  for  the  murder 
of  a  French  citizen  and  a  Loyalty  Islander.  He  ad- 
mitted the  crimes,  but  said  that  he  had  an  excuse. 
He  had  worked  with  his  employer  for  five  years,  and 
had  then  consented  to  re-engage  for  two  more  years 
in  consideration  of  a  woman  being  given  to  him  as 
his  mistress,  and  that  that  transaction  had  taken  place 
at  the  French  Residency,  and  that  this  woman  had 
subsequently  been  stolen  from  him  by  his  master. 
These  statements  were  not  contradicted.  And  in- 
deed it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this 
device  is  frequently  used  by  French  settlers  to  in- 
duce natives  to  recruit  or  re-engage. 


DEMIJ  (literally  "The  Dead") 

The  Wooden  Image  in  which  the  spirits  of  ancestors  are 
supposed  to  dwell.     Wala,  Malekula. 
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Another  device  is  for  the  would  be  recruiter  to 
distribute  free  and  fiery  alcohol  to  all  and  sundry, 
and  then  to  extract  consents  to  engagements  while 
the  natives  are  still  labouring  under  the  fumes  of 
liquor.  In  certain  cases  even  these  devices  are  dis- 
pensed with,  and  simple  kidnapping  at  the  point  of 
a  musket  is  resorted  to. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  but  few  of  the  natives 
recruited  in  the  Group  ever  come  to  Vila  at  all, 
and  consequently — as  there  is  no  labour  inspection 
worthy  of  the  name — the  vast  majority  of  those  re- 
cruited illegally  or  unfairly  never  have  a  chance  of 
lodging  complaints.  The  relatively  few  who  do  come 
to  Vila  are  taken  up  to  one  of  the  two  Residencies, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  examined  by  the 
authorities.  On  10th  December,  1912,  two  officials 
of  the  French  Residency  swore  that  no  boys  were 
ever  engaged  without  being  questioned  and  full  ex- 
planations being  made  to  them, — if  necessary  through 
an  interpreter, — as  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  they 
were  entering  into.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
author's  constant  experience  to  meet  natives  who 
assert  that  they  are  never  questioned  and  never  told 
the  conditions  of  their  engagement.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  the  Joint  Court  will  allow 
no  evidence  however  unanimous  or  weighty  to  upset 
the  word  of  a  French  official,  and  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion the  Court  decided  that  in  view  of  the  official 
evidence  (which  was  of  a  general  and  not  of  a  spe- 
cific nature),  it  could  only  decide  against  the  natives, 
who  were  eleven  in  number,  and  whose  story  was 
quite  unanimous.  There  have  been  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  similar  cases  which,  as  a  result  of  this  deci- 
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sion,  have  been  left  without  a  remedy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  has  never  once  heard  of  a  similar 
complaint  by  natives  against  the  methods  of  the  Brit- 
ish Residency. 

On  many  of  the  French  plantations  natives  are 
awakened  by  the  blowing  of  a  conch-shell  before  day- 
break, and  have  to  rise  and  prepare  their  meal  be- 
fore sunrise,  otherwise  they  are  compelled  to  go  out 
to  work  without  it.  A  roll-call  takes  place,  and  if 
a  native  is  late  for  it  his  day's  work  does  not  count. 
A  month  is  counted  as  thirty  days,  but  Sundays  are 
not  counted  in  the  period  of  the  engagement.  Thus  it 
frequently  happens  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  a 
native  is  credited  with  perhaps  only  10  days  or 
so  of  work.  A  similar  principle  is  extended  to  their 
pay.  The  usual  rate  of  pay  is  £6  per  annum.  This 
is  subdivided  into  10/-  a  month,  or  4d.  a  day.  If  a 
native  is  credited  with  10  days'  work  in  a  month,  he 
is  likewise  credited  with  3/4  pay.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  therefore,  instead  of  getting  £6  he  is  credited 
with  £2. 

Even  this  reduction  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
employer.  Many  employers  give  such  poor  rations 
that,  the  boys  are  forced  to  supplement  their  food 
by  purchase,  and  in  distant  plantations  the  only 
place  they  can  purchase  goods  is  at  their  master's 
store.  The  desire  for  purchase  is  still  further  stimu- 
lated by  a  refusal  to  supply  food  on  Sundays  and 
a  system  arose — now  happily  exploded — by  which 
assurance  that  natives  should  not  deal  elsewhere  than 
at  their  master's  private  store  was  made  doubly  sure. 
This  was  effected  by  the  issue  of  metal  token 
(stamped  with  a  certain  face  value),    which  could 
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not  be  used  elsewhere.  A  similar  stimulating  scar- 
city in  the  supply  of  clothes  is  usual  as  in  the  case 
of  food.  The  net  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  their 
engagements  on  French  plantations  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  natives  depart — if  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
get  away  at  all — with  a  very  small  sum  of  money, 
which  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  were  at  first 
led  to  expect. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Administration 
to  see  that  labourers  are  properly  housed,  and  fre- 
quently their  quarters  are  too  horrible  for  words. 
Living  thus  for  the  most  part  without  medical  atten- 
tion and  in  filthy  surroundings,  underfed  and  over- 
worked, what  wonder  if  many  of  them  die?  The 
death  rate  on  the  French  plantations  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  but  in  and  around  Vila,  it  is  at  least  15 
per  cent.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  are  many  natives  on  plantations  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  figure  in  the  French  official 
returns.  The  death-rate  amongst  these  it  is  impos- 
sible to  check — but  it  is  not  a  low  one.  On  the  other 
hand  the  official  returns  show  that  there  have  been 
but  80  deaths  of  indentured  labourers  in  British 
employ  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Convention, 
being  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  engaged.  The 
French  Administration  is  careful  never  to  reveal  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  which  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
One  indication  can,  however,  be  given — the  result  of 
private  enquiries. 

Dr.  Felix  Speiser  writes  in  his  paper,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to: — "The  proportion  of 
natives  who  return  to  their  homes  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  service  is  very  small,  although  there 
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are  unfortunately  no  statistics  to  prove  the  state- 
ment. One  French  plantation  has  a  mortality  of 
40  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  another  returns  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  number  recruited.  It  is  impossible 
to  pretend  that  such  a  large  proportion  would  have 
died  in  their  homes. 

To  this  may  be  added  a  fact  ascertained  by  private 
investigation  on  Tanna.  A  great  deal  of  recruiting 
has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  French  for  New 
Caledonia.  It  is  stated  by  Rev.  F.  H.  L.  Paton,  in 
his  pamphlet,  "Slavery  Under  the  British  Flag," 
that  "between  1898  and  1908  fifty-five  natives  re- 
cruited from  one  small  district  on  Tanna  for  New 
Caledonia.  Of  these  thirty-nine  died  in  New  Cale- 
donia, four  returned  and  died  shortly  after  arrival, 
four  returned  lepers  or  hopeless  cripples,  and  eight 
returned  well." 

It  is  certainly  imperative  that  an  independent 
official  enquiry  should  be  held  into  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality on  French  plantations,  and  that  if,  as  there 
is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear,  it  be  found  that  an 
appallingly  high  death  rate  exists,  measures  of  re- 
form should  follow. 

But  even  those  who  survive  the  period  of  their 
engagements  frequently  cannot  get  home  again. 
There  is  constantly  some  excuse  for  delaying  repa- 
triation. Even  when  all  excuses  have  been  exhausted, 
often  the  native  left  in  the  possession  of  some  few 
francs  as  all  he  has  to  show  for  several  years'  work, 
is  ashamed  to  return  home  with  so  little  to  show 
for  his  labour,  and  in  the  empty  hope  of  having  bet- 
ter luck  in  some  second  engagement,  engages  once 
more.     The  French  Residency  has  in  the  past  abso- 
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lutely  ignored  the  provisions  of  Article  51  of  the 
Convention.  No  steps  whatever  have  been  taken  to 
see  that  labourers  are  duly  returned  when  the  time 
comes.  On  the  contrary,  every  device  has  been  em- 
ployed to  induce  them  to  remain  on.  In  one  case, 
where  some  eight  Ambrym  natives  had  been  illegally 
detained  for  seventeen  months  over  their  proper  time, 
the  most  desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  French 
Residency  to  shelter  the  guilty  employers  from  pun- 
ishment. 

A  certificate  was  actually  produced  in  the  Joint 
Court,  signed  by  a  French  Residency  official,  that 
the  boys  had  been  engaged  seventeen  months  after 
the  expiry  of  their  primitive  engagements  retrospec- 
tively* 

The  experience  of  many  natives  in  the  past  is  that 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  make  complaints  against 
their  employers  to  the  French  Residency.  If  they 
do  they  frequently  get  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
their  pains.  The  same  fate  often  befalls  them  if  they 
dare  to  consult  either  the  official  Native  Advocate  or 
a  private  lawyer.  They  are  promptly  accused  of  be- 
ing "absent  without  leave,"  and  punishment  follows 
automatically. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  generally  the 
hopeless — helpless  condition  of  these  wretched  beings. 
Neglected  by  the  British  Residency,  bullied  by  the 
French  Residency  if  they  dare  to  complain,  left  at 
the  absolute  mercy  of  their  employers,  to  use  ill  or 
well  as  they  will,  practically  debarred  from  seeking 


"Under  Article   40   of  the   Convention   re-engagements   in 
any  case  cannot  exceed  one  year. 
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legal  aid,  even  the  Joint  Court  fails  them  in  the  hour 
of  their  need. 

By  one  decision  which  deserves  special  notice  (for 
although  probably  correct  in  law,  it  has  revealed  the 
necessity  for  an  amendment  to  the  Convention), 
called  upon  to  interpret  article  44  (I.)  of  that  instru- 
ment, that  Tribunal  decided,  in  1912,  that  only  the 
legal  employer  of  a  native  labourer  could  be  con- 
victed of  ill-treatment — his  manager  or  other  em- 
ploye could  not.  This  is  an  exceedingly  unfortunate 
lacuna  in  the  Convention,  for  much  of  the  bullying 
and  physical  ill-treatment  that  goes  on  on  French 
plantations  takes  place  through  some  such  intermedi- 
ary. And  another  decision  which  I  must  preface  by 
some  preliminary  considerations  practically  clinches 
the  matter. 

It  will  easily  be  realised  that  the  great  number  of 
complaints  from  French  indentured  labourers  in  the 
past  has  been  somewhat  disconcerting  to  French 
equanimity.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  complainants 
go  either  straight  to  the  British  Residency  or  to  an 
English  lawyer  (at  either  of  which  places  they  are 
accorded,  at  least,  a  sympathetic  hearing  of  their 
grievances)  has  annoyed  both  the  French  settler  and 
the  French  Residency  because  it  throws  the  light  of 
day  over  things  they  would  prefer  to  remain  private. 
The  French  settler  must  live,  and  if  he  cannot  live  in 
any  other  way,  it  is  convenient  to  live  off  the  natives' 
unpaid  labour  and  the  French  Administration — as  I 
have  already  stated — makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
its  primary  objective  is  to  push  French  interests. 
Many,  therefore,  have  been  the  efforts  and  devices 
to  prevent  interference  from  outside  sources  between 
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French  employers  and  their  native  servants.  On 
15th  March,  1913,  a  charge  was  brought  by  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  against  a  French  subject  named 
L'Epplattinier,  of  having  illegally  recruited  17  Male- 
kula  natives  by  taking  them  without  their  consent. 
The  Advocate  for  the  accused  raised  the  preliminary 
objection  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  had  no  right  to 
inaugurate  proceedings  in  respect  of  alleged 
breaches  of  the  labour  clauses  of  the  Convention  un- 
less he  were  first  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  French 
Resident-Commissioner,  in  whose  hands,  he  argued, 
the  sole  power  lay  to  decide  whether  a  prosecution  of 
a  French  subject  on  such  charges  should  be  instituted 
or  not.  In  this  case,  he  said,  the  French  Resident 
Commissioner  had  himself  made  an  Administrative 
enquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  had  decided 
the  accused  was  innocent.  The  Joint  Court  decided 
that  Article  54  of  the  Convention  does  not  give  exclu- 
sive powers  to  the  Resident  Commissioners,  but  that 
under  Article  10  of  the  Convention  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor has  parallel  powers.  It  therefore  decided  to 
continue  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

The  decision  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  French 
theory,  which  theory  was,  of  course,  directly  intended 
to  shelter  French  subjects.  For  it  is  a  matter  to 
note  that  there  has  never  yet  been  a  single  prosecu- 
tion instituted  by  the  French  Residency  of  a  French 
subject  for  breach  of  the  labour  clauses  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  attempt  to  clip  the  Public  Prosecutor's 
wings,  therefore,  for  the  time,  failed. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  the  annoyance  that  was 
felt  and  expressed  by  the  French  local  press  on  this 
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occasion,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there. 

On  7th  December,  1913,  the  French  Resident  Com- 
missioner (Monsieur  Repiquet),  who  was  leaving  the 
Group  to  take  up  the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary  in 
New  Caledonia,  was  entertained  by  the  French 
settlers  at  a  complimentary  dinner.  On  that  occasion 
he  made  a  speech  (a  studied  oration  carefully  read 
from  a  prepared  original)  in  which  he  thus  alluded 
to  this  matter: — 

"In  regard  to  the  engagement  and  recruiting  of 
native  labourers,  I  have  obtained  approval  of  my 
propositions  that  the  Rules  of  the  Convention  should 
be  strictly  observed  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  There 
should  be,  there  can  be  no  prosecutions  of  our  planters 
save  at  the  demand  of  the  French  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, the  proper  authority  to  judge  whether  a 
breach  of  the  Convention  has  or  has  not  been  com- 
mitted. This  is  a  precious  defence  against  the  direct 
interference  of  a  foreign  official  into  the  questions  of 
engagement  and  recruiting  of  native  labourers  that 
are  so  vital  to  you."* 

This  apparently  means  that  some  kind  of  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  not  to 
bring  any  more  labour  cases  against  French  subjects 
before  the  Court  without  special  authority  in  each 
case,  or  at  least  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  has  been 
invited  not  to  do  so.  Whichever  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation it  is  noticeable  that  no  charges  of  the  kind 
have  recently  been  brought  before  the  Court  by  the 

*  As  reported  in  the  N6o  Hebridais  of  30  January,  1914. 
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Public  Prosecutor.  This,  of  course,  may  be  mere 
coincidence,  but  the  probabilities  would  appear  to 
point  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  by  direct  orders  or  by  indirect  pressure  the 
Public  Prosecutor  can  be  restrained  from  annoying 
French  subjects  in  regard  to  labour  matters,  it  is 
clear  that  French  interests  will  be  much  benefited, 
and  native  interests  will  suffer  correspondingly.  But 
to  ensure  perfect  security  it  is  not  enough  to  prevent 
action  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Private  prosecu- 
tions must  also  be  stopped. 

Now,  in  French  law  private  prosecutions  are 
unknown,  and  the  Convention  (Article  I.  (3),  XIII. 
(3),  XIV.  I.  (3),  and  (2)  )  lays  it  down  that  French 
subjects  shall  remain  subject  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
the  laws  of  France  save  in  all  matters  not  contrary  to 
the  Convention,  and  that  in  cases  of  breaches  of  the 
Convention,  French  police  court  procedure  shall  be 
followed,  except  when  local  circumstances  should 
necessitate  some  modification  of  the  national  pro- 
cedure. In  English  law  and  procedure  on  the  other 
hand  private  prosecutions  are  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. 

Presumably  in  order  to  equalise  matters  for  both 
nationalities,  the  Joint  Court  in  its  own  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  laid  down  the  following : — 
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PART  II.— SUMMARY  PROCEDURE. 

Article  29.  The  Joint  Court  may  deal  summarily 
with  breaches  of  the  Convention  or  Regulations  made 
thereunder,  and  with  police  offences. 

Article  30.  Every  summons  shall  be  issued  either 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  or  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff. 

With  this  text  it  would  seem  that  the  ruling  out  of 
private  prosecutions  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
An  attempt  was  indeed  made  in  a  case  heard  on  7th 
March,  1913,  to  induce  the  Court  to  admit  that  this 
Rule  was  ultra  vires.  The  case  was  one  in  which  a  sum- 
mons had  been  taken  out  by  a  French  subject  against 
a  British  subject  for  alleged  breach  of  Article  49  (2) 
of  the  Convention.  The  Court  decided  that  the  Rule 
was  intra  vires,  and  proceeded  to  try  the  charge. 
Thus  not  only  was  the  Rule  clear,  but  it  was  solemnly 
endorsed  by  the  Court  itself. 

Now  for  the  sequel:  On  25th  February,  1914,  a 
British  lawyer  practising  before  the  Court  was  in- 
structed by  a  native  client  named  Tebite,  of  Ambrym, 
to  take  out  a  summons  against  his  employer,  a  French- 
man named  M.  de  Preville,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:— Tebite  had  indentured  himself  for  two 
years  on  31st  December,  1913.  On  23rd  February, 
1914,  he  consulted  this  lawyer  and  complained  that  his 
master  had  neglected  to  furnish  him  with  proper 
medical  attention,  as  ordered  by  Article  54  of  the 
Convention.  He  was  taken  at  once  to  the  local 
Medical  Missionary  and  Port  Officer  for  Vila,  who 
reported  as  follows: — 
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"I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  medically 
examined  two  natives  named  David  (Tebite) 
Ambryin  and  Harry  Massing  Ambrym,  who  state 
that  they  are  employed  by  Mr.  de  Preville.  I  found 
David  (Tebite)  in  a  very  weak  state,  his  pulse  weak 
and  irregular,  and  his  heart  sounds  so  obscured  that 
the  rhythm  could  not  be  observed.  The  clinical  symp- 
toms and  exhaustion  were  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  history  given.  In  my  opinion  this  boy 
should  have  been  in  hospital  for  days  past,  and  should 
be  in  hospital  now,  if  he  is  to  have  a  chance  to  live. 
The  other  man,  Harry  Massing,  is  not  so  seriously 
ill,  but  requires  medical  attention  for  his  cough, 
which  may  have  serious  developments. 

A  summons  for  breach  of  the  Convention  was 
immediately  applied  for,  but  the  Bailiff  of  the  Court 
declined  to  serve  it  "as  it  was  not  in  conformity  with 
French  procedure  that  a  summons  for  a  breach  of 
the  Convention  should  be  taken  out  by  a  private 
prosecutor."  On  appeal  to  the  Joint  Court,  the 
Court  decided  that  the  summons  could  not  be  issued 
or  served. 

Thus  private  prosecutions  of  French  subjects  have 
also  been  eliminated,  and  except  in  the  very  improb- 
able event  of  the  French  Resident  Commissioner 
ordering  one,  French  subjects  may  rest  in  absolute 
security  from  the  fear  of  prosecution. 

As  usual  British  and  native  interests  go  by  the 
board.  Not  only  are  we  not  protected  officially  in 
this  way  (and  may  it  be  long  before  we  shall  be  so 
protected)  but — and  this  is  indefensible  if  equal 
treatment  of  both  nationalities  is  to  be  considered — 
we  are  exposed  to  prosecutions  from  any  Frenchman, 
who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  institute  proceedings. 
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This  is  a  typical  example  of  how  the  French  Admin- 
istration outmanoeuvres  the  British.  The  former 
strives  to  establish  broad  principles,  which  cover  all 
individual  cases;  the  latter  is  content  to  devote  its 
attention  to  single  incidents  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing precedents  (so  easily  avoided  afterwards)  and  to 
find  an  expedient  instead  of  a  solution. 

If  to  all  this  be  added  the  fact,  as  above  stated, 
that  the  French  Residency  has  frequently  neglected 
in  the  past  to  execute  those  judgments  which  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Joint  Court,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  natives'  lot  seems  almost  beyond  hope  of 
remedy. 

It  is  only  in  a  country  like  the  New  Hebrides  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  could  exist.  Indian  coolies 
in  Fiji  or  Solomon  Islanders  in  Malaita  would  make 
short  work  of  a  brutal  overseer  or  employer.  The 
French  themselves  would  not  dare  to  pursue  such 
a  policy  in  their  other  colonies,  where  the  native  is 
more  virile.  Another  contributory  cause  is  the  lack 
of  common  racial  feeling  amongst  the  New  Hebrides 
natives.  On  a  large  plantation  one  finds  representa- 
tives probably  of  most  of  the  different  islands  of 
the  Group,  and  these  have  no  common  bond  of  bro- 
therhood between  them  like  we  find  in  neighbouring 
Groups.  Speaking  different  languages,  having  dif- 
ferent customs,  the  men  of  different  islands  regard 
one  another  with  a  certain  mutual  suspicion,  and  the 
labour  is  thus  split  up  as  it  were  into  half  a  dozen 
or  more  different  camps — not  only  incapable  of 
united  action,  but  capable  of  betraying  one  another 
to  avenge  some  private  difference.  In  the  Solomons, 
on  the  other  hand,  village  quarrels  are  forgotten  in 
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the  one  central  fact  that  all  first  and  foremost  are 
Malaita  or  Guadalcanal-  men.  It  is  the  logical  dis 
position  of  the  two  Groups. 

It  may  be  asked  "what  is  the  remedy  for  these 
things  ? "  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  frankly  stated 
that  any  remedies  must  be  of  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
ment of  procedure  and  not  a  change  of  principle. 
The  system  of  indentured  labour  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  without  bringing  the  progress  of  the  colony  to  a 
standstill.  Labour  must  be  obtained  in  some  way, 
and  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  locally,  for  some 
districts  have  few  resident  natives  in  them,  and  it 
is  just  in  those  districts,  from  the  very  fact  that 
there  are  but  few  natives,  that  more  land  is  available 
for  European  settlement.  Labour  has,  therefore, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  to  be  imported  from 
some  other  island.  In  considering  the  question  an 
equal  proportion  must  fairly  be  maintained  between 
the  rights  of  natives  and  the  necessities  of  the  white 
man.  The  white  man  cannot  be  expected  to  import 
labour  from  a  distance,  to  incur  the  expense  and 
troubles  of  recruiting,  if  his  labourers  are  to  be  free 
to  leave  him  the  following  morning.  The  situation 
is  not  the  same  as  in  England.  In  England  an  action 
for  damages  might  often  be  brought  for  breach  of 
contract.  Theoretically,  one  might  be  brought  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  New  Hebrides ;  but  prac- 
tically it  would  be  useless,  for  the  native  has  gen- 
erally no  marketable  goods  and  chattels  for  seizure 
and  sale.  In  any  case  litigation  in  the  New  Hebrides 
for  small  matters  is  not  worth  while. 

But  given  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem, there  are  certain  modifications  of  it  which  are 
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indispensable.  The  first  and  chiefest  of  these  is  to 
abolish  the  system  of  private  recruiting  and  have  all 
recruiting  done  by  Government  vessels,  with  a  proper 
inspection  on  board.  Such  a  change  would  bring  in- 
numerable advantages  in  its  train,  both  for  settler 
and  recruit.  For  the  settler  it  would  be  a  cheaper 
and  more  assured  source  of  supply;  for  the  recruit 
it  would  mean  the  abolition  of  kidnapping.  A  gov- 
ernment Inspector  could  assure  himself  that  the 
natives  were  healthy,  and  willing  to  engage  for  a 
definite  term  for  definite  wages.  He  could  see  that 
they  are  drafted  to  the  masters  of  their  choice,  in- 
stead of  being  sold  like  cattle,  and  his  records  would 
enable  the  Government  to  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  every  labourer  in  the  Group,  compiled,  not  from 
the  information  that  the  settler  chooses  to  supply, 
but  from  its  own  agent's  personal  observations.  The 
result  of  such  a  system  would  undoubtedly  be  that 
the  best  masters  would  be  at  a  premium,  and  that 
the  bad  ones  would  have  to  reform.  It  would  also 
give  the  Administration  a  greater  hold  over  the  em- 
ployer; for,  having  a  monopoly,  it  would  refuse  to 
supply  fresh  labourers  until  the  old  ones  had  been 
paid.  It  is  true  that  the  Convention  in  Article  56 
(2)  gives  a  power  to  the  High  Commissioners  to  with- 
draw the  right  of  recruiting  or  engaging  labourers 
under  certain  conditions,  but  it  is  a  power  which  has 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  and  which  in  any  case  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Article 
47  gives  the  Administration  further  powers — powers 
which  it  never  uses. 

A  second  reform  would  be  to  withdraw  all  labour 
matters  from  the  two  Residencies,  and  to  entrust  it 
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to  a  neutral  official.  Neither  the  British  Residency 
nor  the  French  Residency  has  in  the  past  shown  it- 
self particularly  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
labourers,  and  though  this  has  not  mattered  so  much 
on  the  British  side,  as  the  British  have  usually  treated 
their  labour  fairly,  still  it  is  imperative  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  French  Residency,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  withdraw  it  from  one  and  not  from  the 
other.  The  head  of  the  Labour  Department  at  all 
events  should  be  a  neutral,  and  should  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  two  Administrations:  the  only 
appeal  from  his  decision  should  be  to  the  Joint  Court. 
But  it  would  be  better  also  for  the  recruiting  agents 
on  the  vessels  also  to  be  neutrals. 

The  natives  would  very  soon  fall  into  the  way  of 
working  of  such  a  scheme.  If  it  were  known — and 
it  would  soon  become  known — that  there  was  only 
one  recruiting  vessel  in  the  Group,  and  that  it  came 
at  certain  fixed  dates,  and  that  to  engage  on  it  or 
at  the  Head  Office  in  Vila  was  the  only  way  in  which 
work  with  Europeans  could  be  obtained,  natives 
would  soon  learn  to  use  that  only  way. 

Another  reform  which  would  certainly  make  for 
improvement  would  be  the  abolition  of  Article  40 
of  the  Convention,  by  which  re-engagements  are  per- 
mitted. Even  if  all  officials  were  honest  and  capable, 
and  even  though  regular  inspection  took  place,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  natives,  especially  those  who 
have  not  had  long  intercourse  with  white  men,  be- 
come too  much  in  the  power  of  their  masters  to 
dare  to  complain  or  to  refuse  to  re-engage  when  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They  may  with 
all  their  hearts  desire  to  go  home,  but  the  courage 
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may  lack  them  to  say  so  at  some  casual  inspection, 
which  may  take  place  some  months  before  their  time 
actually  expires.  The  interest  of  the  employer  in 
his  employee  re-engaging  is  obvious  enough,  and  pres- 
sure is  easily  employed.  The  total  abolition  of  re- 
engagements  would  effectively  put  an  end  to  the  evil, 
and  it  would  be  no  real  hardship  to  the  employer 
under  the  revised  system  here  sketched,  for  the  native 
would  naturally  return  home  on  the  Government  re- 
cruiting vessel  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Revision,  too,  is  needed  in  the  provisions  of  Article 
46  anent  the  payment  of  wages.  Sub-sections  2  and 
3,  particularly  the  former,  give  a  free  hand  to  the 
employer  to  pay  the  labourer  as  he  thinks  fit.  For  a 
small  consideration  it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  obtain 
two  witnesses  to  an  imaginary  payment,  and  as  such 
fraud  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  prove,  the 
decision  of  the  Joint  Court  on  any  claims  brought 
would  necessarily  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  Nor  is 
payment  in  front  of  a  French  national  official  always 
entirely  satisfactory.  Wages  and  advances  should 
only  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  a  neutral  Labour 
Bureau. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  considerable  modifications 
to  the  existing  system  are  required.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  punishments  are  sometimes  necessary,  and 
that  the  employers  should  have  adequate  support 
from  the  Administration  in  dealing  with  recalcitrant 
or  malingering  boys.  Owing  to  the  scattered  nature 
of  the  Group  it  is  usually  impossible  for  a  settler 
living  more  than  a  very  few  miles  from  Vila  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  in  this  regard,  just  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  for  the  labourer  to  lodge  a  complaint 
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against  his  employer.  Usually  the  complaints  are 
in  regard  to  quite  minor  offences,  disobedience, 
cheekiness,  laziness  and  so  forth,  and  the  application 
of  the  penalties  provided  in  Article  48  is,  if  not 
quite  impossible,  at  least  so  cumbrous  as  to  be  use- 
less. Indeed,  the  settler  generally  does  not  attempt 
to  employ  this  method,  but  (page  228,  Article  44), 
realising  that  the  punishment  is  needed  at  once,  in- 
flicts it  himself  with  a  stick,  fist  or  boot.  The  Kanaka 
has  an  acute  sense  of  justice,  and  if  the  punishment 
be  well  merited,  he  does  not  complain.  But  it  is 
certainly  an  objectionable  system  the  allowing  of  the 
employer — even  tacitly — to  play  himself  the  triple 
role  of  complainant,  judge  and  executioner.  Of  the 
punishments  actually  authorised,  imprisonment  is  out 
of  the  question,  save  in  the  case  of  labour  in  and 
around  Vila.  The  imposition  of  extra  work  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  encourages  baseless  complaints  in  order 
to  secure  extra  periods  of  work  (vide  Articles  42, 
48  and  49).  In  practice  the  usual  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  British  side  is  a  fine,  which  is  duly  paid 
into  the  Condominium  revenue.  The  French  appar- 
ently do  not  impose  fines;  at  all  events,  no  trace  of 
them  appears  in  the  Condominium  revenue.  The 
whole  subject  is  one  which  requires  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  no  doubt  is  capable  of  solution  if  plan- 
tations were  to  be  inspected  regularly  and  some  pro- 
per scheme  of  decentralisation  of  Government  con- 
trived. I  should  mention  here  one  other  remedy  that 
the  Administration  might  apply  in  certain  cases,  and 
that  is  the  abolition  of  recruiting  in  certain  districts. 
Nowhere  is  this  remedy  more  urgently  called  for 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Torres  Islanders.    There  are 
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now  barely  200  of  these  natives  left,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  immediate  steps  are  not  taken 
to  preserve  them,  in  another  five  years — like  the  Tas- 
manians — they  will  be  an  extinct  race,  sacrificed  to 
the  greed  of  the  white  man. 

The  base  and  root  of  all  reforms,  however,  should 
be  the  undertaking  of  recruiting  and  supervision  by 
the  Joint  Administration  acting  through  neutral 
officials.  Thus  only  could  uniformity  of  treatment 
be  secured  and  the  danger  of  national  prejudices 
outweighing  justice  be  obviated. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Missionaries. 

IT  is  probably  a  very  small  minority  of  white  resi- 
dents in  distant  parts  of  the  world  which  could 
find  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  Missionary  enter- 
prise. It  is  quite  the  fashion  in  all  books  of  travel  to 
devote  a  chapter,  or  at  least  a  few  pages,  to  a  tren- 
chant criticism  of  Missionaries  and  their  methods; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  forget  that  they  have  any 
good  qualities  at  all.  Probably  it  would  be  true  to 
state  that  the  most  favourable  feeling  towards  them 
is  one  of  dislike,  and  that  in  many  places  dislike  in- 
creases to  far  bitterer  feelings.  That  this  should  be 
so  is  at  least  a  problem  worthy  of  investigation. 

For  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  England,  and  as  far 
as  the  writer's  experience  goes  it  is  not  so  in  the  more 
settled  parts  of  the  larger  colonies.  There  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  are  at  least  accorded  a  kind  of 
general  respect,  even  by  those  who  are  professedly 
uninterested  in  religious  matters. 

The  true  reason  will  probably  become  clear  as  we 
proceed.     It  lies  in  a  mutual  misunderstanding. 

The  first  Missionaries  came  into  the  Group  in  1839. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  John  "Williams,  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  was  killed  by  the  natives  of 
Erromanga.  In  1842  Messrs.  Turner  and  Nisbet, 
of  the  same  Society,  settled  on  Tanna,  but  only  re- 
mained seven  months.  During  all  this  time,  though 
there  were  no  permanent  white  men,   Samoan  and 
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Raratongan  teachers  were  settled  on  different  islands 
south  of  Sandwich,  and  by  their  devoted  labours 
made  the  installation  of  resident  European  Mission- 
aries at  length  possible.  In  1848  the  first  Presby- 
terian arrived,  John  Geddie.  He  settled  on  Aneit- 
yum.  In  1847,  and  again  in  1852,  Bishop  Selwyn 
visited  the  Group,  and  in  1866  the  headquarters  of 
the  Melanesian  Mission  at  Norfolk  Island  were 
founded.  In  the  meantime  Presbyterian  endeavour 
was  being  steadily  pursued,  but  as  neither  they  nor 
the  Melanesian  Mission  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
cope  with  the  whole  work  separately,  in  1880  an 
agreement  was  come  to  by  which  the  spheres  of  in- 
fluence were  divided.  The  Melanesian  Mission  under- 
took the  northern  islands  of  Aoba,  Pentecost  and 
Maewo,  together  with  the  Banks  and  Torres  Group ; 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  remainder  and  greater  part  of  the  field. 
For  many  years  past  there  has  been  an  establishment 
of  some  twenty-one  Presbyterian  and  three  Mela- 
nesian Missionaries. 

Besides  them  must  be  mentioned  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tists,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  first  named  came 
first  in  1847  to  Aneityum,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
unhealthy  climate  were  soon  removed  to  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  It  was  some  forty  years  before  they  recom- 
menced work  in  the  Group,  but  at  the  present  day 
they  outnumber  the  Presbyterians.  There  are  some 
twenty-eight  resident  Priests  scattered  throughout 
the  Group.  The  Church  of  Christ,  which  works  on 
Aoba  and  Pentecost,  grew  out  of  an  attempt  made 
by  an  independent  Missionary   (Mr.  Purdy),  in  the 
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year  1905,  to  reach  the  Natives  deported  from 
Queensland.  They  have  three  representatives.  The 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  arrived  in  1912,  and  have 
now  two  representatives  on  Malekula,  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  had  one  representative  on  the  Island  of 
Mai  in  1908.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  there 
has  been,  and  is,  very  considerable  energy  displayed 
in  the  endeavour  to  Christianise  the  natives. 

Of  these  various  bodies  the  one  that  looms  largest 
in  the  public  eye  is  undoubtedly  the  Presbyterian 
Mission.  It  was  first  in  the  field,  and  it  has  greater 
financial  resources.  Moreover,  although  in  actual 
number  of  Missionaries  it  is  inferior  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
numbers  of  staff  it  greatly  exceeds  them;  for  nearly 
all  the  Presbyterian  Missionaries  are  married,  and 
there  are  lay  assistants  besides.  In  round  numbers, 
out  of  the  thousand  white  residents  in  the  Group 
some  200  are  directly  concerned  in  one  or  other  of 
the  various  Missions, 

Moreover,  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  undertaken 
a  wider  work  and  greater  responsibilities  than  its  con- 
freres, for  it  has  combined  medical  work  with  its 
other  functions,  and  has  a  modern  and  admirably 
organised  hospital  at  Vila  (it  had  a  second  hospital 
of  the  kind  even  larger  than  the  one  at  Vila,  but 
this  was  entirely  destroyed,  as  has  been  mentioned 
elsewhere,  in  the  great  eruption  of  5th  December, 
1913),  with  smaller  hospitals  on  Tanna,  Aneityum, 
Malekula  and  Santo,  all  in  charge  of  medical  Mis- 
sionaries. It  has  also  a  Training  institution  for 
Teachers  at  Tangoa,  Santo;  and  it  is  proposed  in 
the  immediate  future  to  extend  the  work  of  this  In- 
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stitution  to  cover  the  work  of  an  Industrial  Mission. 
It  may  further  be  said  that  the  work  of  all  the  Mis- 
sions to  a  certain  extent  covers  medical  work ;  for  all 
Missionaries,  even  those  who  are  not  regular  medical 
men,  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  sick. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Missions  has  been  twofold, 
— primarily  spiritual,  but  also  medical.  But  they 
have  also  fulfilled  another  function,  and  that  in  spite 
of  themselves.  They  have  become  the  buffer  between 
the  native  and  the  trader ;  and  it  is  this  part  of  their 
work  which  probably  aroused  in  the  first  place  the 
antagonism  which  is  generally  felt  against  them. 

It  is  commonly  said:  If  the  Missions  confine  them- 
selves to  Christianising  the  natives  and  to  giving 
them  medical  care  when  sick  all  would  be  well.  It  is 
only  when  they  step  out  of  their  propersphere,and  be- 
gin to  interfere  in  temporal  matters  that  they  become 
objectionable  and  a  public  nuisance.  Theoretically 
this  proposed  standard  of  conduct  is  unimpeachable, 
but  no  one  has  ever  yet  explained  how  it  can  be 
done. 

The  Missionaries  were  the  first  white  residents  in 
the  Group.  They  directly  succeeded  the  sandal- 
wooders  of  evil  memory,  and  were  more  or  less  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Queensland  recruiters.  They 
were  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  things,  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  every  day  life  of  the  races 
they  were  trying  to  convert.  The  first  Missionaries 
on  Erromanga  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  actions 
of  their  predecessors,  and  it  became  their  duty  in 
succeeding  years  to  report  outrages  which  from  time 
to  time  took  place.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  that  they  were  Missionaries.      They  were — 
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for  years — the  only  white  residents  in  the  Group,  and 
it  was  their  duty  as  citizens  to  try  to  prevent  crime. 
Had  there  been  a  Government  in  the  Group,  with  an 
efficient  system  of  policing,  there  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  less  necessity  for  their  interference :  but 
as  there  was  no  Government  or  police,  they  had  no 
option  in  the  matter.  But,  of  course,  then  and 
now  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  others  to  exercise 
the  utmost  care  by  only  reporting  cases  where  the 
prima  facie  evidence  as  to  a  breach  of  the  law  hav- 
ing been  committed  is  so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible. 

Critics,  it  is  true,  usually  recognise  the  truth  of 
this,  but  add  that  nowadays  the  situation  has  changed, 
and  that  now  that  there  is  an  organised  Government 
in  the  Group,  the  time  has  come  for  a  radical  change 
of  policy.  The  Missionaries,  they  say,  have  by  the 
long  practice  of  years,  become  accustomed  to  con- 
sider themselves  the  despots  of  their  little  islands, 
and  now  cannot  bring  themselves  to  surrender  their 
paramount  position.  They  still  interfere  in  temporal 
matters,  and  if  they  will  not  willingly  cease  from 
doing  so,  they  should  be  stopped. 

"What  then  is  this  interference  with  temporal  mat- 
ters which  so  irritates  the  settler?  Apart  from  the 
reporting  of  breaches  of  the  law,  real  or  imaginary, 
Missionaries  are  blamed  for  teaching  the  natives  to 
be  lazy  by  preventing  them  from  recruiting  or  work- 
ing, and  for  competing  with  the  local  trader  by  trad- 
ing themselves. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  if  you  want  to  find 
the  laziest,  most  worthless  and  most  impudent  crowd 
of  natives  in  the  Group,  go  to  a  Mission  Station. 
This  statement  is,  I  think,  due  to  a  mutual  misunder- 
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standing.  Too  often  the  views  of  settler  and  Mis- 
sionary are  too  exclusive.  The  former,  judging 
others  by  his  own  main  objective,  thinks  that  the 
only  genuine  motive  that  can  inspire  any  European 
in  coming  to  a  place  like  the  New  Hebrides  is  a 
desire  for  material  gain,  and  that  if  such  is  not 
apparent  on  the  surface  at  least  it  may  be  discovered 
lurking  in  the  background.  A  real  Missionary,  he 
says,  would  scorn  the  material  comforts  of  life:  he 
would  not  want  a  £500  house  and  a  salary  of  £240 
a  year,  with  free  trips  to  the  colonies  every  three 
years  and  home  every  nine  years.  The  Missionary's 
job  is  a  soft  one,  and  he  is  usually  not  fit  for  any 
other  job.  They  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  teach 
niggers  to  bawl  hymns  and  dispense  quinine  which 
somebody  else  has  paid  for.  They  are  not  even 
content  with  their  more  than  sufficient  salary.  They 
take  advantage  of  the  cheaper  freights  which  the 
Mission  subsidy  entitles  them  to,  in  order  to  import 
trade  goods,  which  they  can  then  afford  to  sell  to 
natives  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  trader  can,  who 
has  to  pay  ordinary  freight  rates.  They  make  the 
natives  work  for  them  practically  for  nothing  by 
making  such  service  a  kind  of  moral  duty,  and  they 
are  so  selfish  that  they  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
their  flock  from  emigrating  or  accepting  work  on 
plantations. 

The  Missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  is 
tempted  to  regard  the  trader  as  a  gross  kind  of  per- 
son entirely  wrapped  up  in  material  interests,  whose 
conversation  cannot  travel  outside  the  limits  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  copra  and  maize,  and 
whose  manners  have  not  been  improved  by  the  free- 
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dom  of  island  life.  He  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
Kanaka,  and  is  always  ready  to  swindle  or  ill-treat 
him  if  he  can  do  so  without  being  found  out.  At 
least  he  must  prove  his  title  to  honesty  before  he 
can  be  suspected  of  it.  All  his  actions  are  open  to 
suspicion,  and  it  is  really  a  great  pity  that  he  or  any 
of  his  kind  are  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
Group. 

Doubtless  I  have  expressed  the  two  views  somewhat 
crudely,  but  in  the  main  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  two  parties.  And  of  course  both  are  frequently 
quite  wrong. 

There  are  many  Missionaries,  particularly  Medical 
Missionaries,  who  could  earn  far  larger  salaries  in 
private  practice  or  in  other  spheres  of  action  than 
those  paid  in  the  mission  field.  If  they  accept  the 
smaller  salary,  it  must  be  for  some  very  sufficient 
reason,  and  the  reason  simply  is  that  they  wish  to 
do  some  good  to  their  fellow  men  who  are  still  sav- 
ages. 

However,  they  have  to  live,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  they  should  live  fairly  comfortably.  A  man 
is  capable  of  better  and  more  continued  work  if  he 
has  a  good  home.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
only  just  sufficient  given  him  to  live  in  moderate 
comfort,  and  to  offer  the  unstinted  hospitality  which 
is  so  habitual  to  them. 

The  question  of  trading  is  also,  I  believe,  based 
on  a  misconception.  It  is  very  natural  for  local 
natives  to  ask  their  Missionary  to  order  goods  for 
them,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  the  Missionary  to  re- 
fuse. One  is  always  willing  to  oblige  a  friend.  There 
would  be  no  temptation  for  the  native  to  ask  the 
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Missionary  to  get  goods  for  him  unless  he  knew 
that  by  so  doing  he  was  going  to  get  them  a  little 
cheaper.  But  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Missionary  thereupon  makes  a  profit  which  he  puts 
into  his  own  pocket.  It  may  seem  natural  to  the 
Trader  that  he  should  do  so,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  does.  At  all  events,  Missionaries  say 
they  don't,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  believed. 

Of  course  the  settler  knows  quite  well  that  Mis- 
sionary work  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns  and  the  dispensing  of  quinine.  To  any- 
one who  has  lived,  as  I  have  often  done,  at  mission 
stations  for  weeks  on  end,  the  statement  is  simply 
laughable.  The  Missionary,  even  if  he  were  natur- 
ally indolent,  could  not  help  working  hard,  for  he 
is  rarely  left  at  peace  from  early  morning  to  dewy 
eve.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  natives  to  the  Mis- 
sion House  on  various  matters  of  business,  and  their 
various  wants  have  to  be  attended  to.  Often  enough 
a  call  for  medical  help  comes  from  a  distance,  which 
involves  a  long  trip  in  a  motor  launch  in  a  stormy 
sea.  The  Missionary  has  to  be  parson,  doctor,  law- 
yer, sailor,  carpenter  and  many  other  things  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Undoubtedly  his  multifarious  and  never  ending 
duties  leave  him  little  time  to  look  after  small  mat- 
ters of  detail,  and  undoubtedly  his  calling  lends  it- 
self particularly  to  imposition  by  others.  All  natives 
are  not  saints,  and  the  village  loafers  no  doubt  find 
life  rendered  easier  by  sponging  an  occasional  meal 
at  the  mission  house.  Perhaps  even  the  Missionaries 
have  by  their  policy  encouraged  this  kind  of  thing. 
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The  gratuitous  distribution  of  medicines  to  all  and 
sundry  leads  some  natives  perhaps  to  think  that 
they  have  a  right  to  free  medical  aid. 

Again,  it  is  certainly  very  human  for  the  Mis- 
sionary to  resent  the  recruiting  by  a  trader  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  flock.  He  knows  by  bitter  experience  that 
life  on  plantations  is  not  an  elevating  life:  there  is 
nothing  to  make  it  elevating.  Often,  too,  natives  do 
not  return  home  for  years  after  they  should  have 
done:  often  they  never  return  at  all,  or  if  they  do 
return,  they  are  too  often  wrecked  in  health  and 
suffering  from  some  foul  disease  contracted  during 
their  absence.  These  things  are  so  common  that  it 
is  natural  for  the  Missionary  to  view  recruitment 
with  regret.  Moreover,  when  he  sees  natives  about 
to  recruit  with  a  man  who  is  notoriously  a  bad  Mas- 
ter, or  who  is  recruiting  professionally  for  some  un- 
known Master,  it  then  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  it  is  not  his  moral  duty  to  warn  them  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  their  act.  Under  certain 
circumstances  I  conceive  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  advise  generally 
not  to  recruit,  for  that  would  be  to  inflict  an  un- 
merited hardship  on  good  and  honest  employers; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  Missionaries  do 
advise  a  general  abstention  from  recruitment.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  they  would  be  willing,  if  asked, 
to  help  a  trader  of  whose  honest  motives  they  were 
convinced.  But  I  think  they  are  justified  in  warn- 
ing thair  native  friends  not  to  engage  with  a  man 
of  known  bad  reputation,  or  with  a  man  whose  repu- 
tation is  still  unknown.  A  humane  trader  would  do 
precisely  the  same  thing. 
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But  if  the  trader  is  sometimes  tempted  to  attribute 
unworthy  motives  to  the  Missionary,  the  converse  case 
is  sometimes  equally  true.  There  are  traders  who  do 
take  an  interest  in  natives  over  and  beyond  what 
they  hope  to  make  out  of  them  and  their  labour, 
and  who  would  regard  it  as  unmanly  to  cheat  a 
native  as  to  rob  a  child.  One  naturally  does  not 
expect  all  traders  to  possess  perfection  in  society  man- 
ners. Such  perfection  might  appear  somewhat  exag- 
gerated in  the  South  Seas,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
professional  pirate  of  fiction,  when,  of  course,  if  not 
forthcoming,  the  omission  would  be  noticed.  The 
class  of  men  who  settle  in  the  South  Seas  as  planters 
and  traders  is  not  drawn  from  the  younger  sons  of 
the  peerage.  They  are  plain,  hardworking  men,  who 
are  very  pleasant  to  meet.  It  is  not  unnatural  for 
conversation  to  centre  round  copra  and  maize;  for 
in  the  first  place  these  are  the  main  objects  of  in- 
terest to  a  settler,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  a  very  keen  inerest  in  the  very  far  dis- 
tant outside  world,  of  which  one  hears  once  a  month 
through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper,  which  may  be 
anything  between  one  month  and  three  months  old. 
And  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  considered  honest 
until  he  has  shown  the  cloven  hoof.  To  put  every- 
one instinctively  on  their  defence  is  un-English. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  inconsistent.  I  have  writ- 
ten above  that  I  consider  a  Missionary  is  entitled  to 
advise  a  Kanaka  not  to  recruit  with  an  unknown  re- 
cruiter, and  this  view  may  at  first  sight  appear  not 
to  be  on  all  fours  with  the  concluding  sentences  of 
the  last  paragraph.  But  it  is  not  really  inconsistent. 
If  it  were  certain  that  a  new  and  unknown  recruiter 
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were  recruiting  exclusively  for  himself  it  would  be 
unfair  to  warn  natives  not  to  recruit  with  him.  Here, 
however,  there  are  no  immediate  means  of  finding 
out.  The  man  may  be  recruiting  professionally  for 
others,  and  a  native  recruiting  may  suddenly  find 
himself  dumped  down  on  the  plantation  of  an  em- 
ployer with  whom  he  would  never  have  consented 
to  engage  had  he  known  in  advance. 

It  is  indeed  a  common  trick  for  employers  of  labour 
who  have  formerly  recruited  for  themselves,  and  who 
have  by  their  treatment  of  natives  made  a  continu- 
ance of  recruiting  a  somewhat  risky  performance,  to 
employ  a  professional  recruiter  to  recruit  them.  I 
say  therefore  that  I  think  the  antipathy  between 
settlers  and  Missionaries  is  based  to  a  great  extent 
on  misunderstandings  arising  from  a  failure  to  com- 
prehend the  other  side's  point  of  view.  Both  parties 
are  necessary  for  the  future  of  the  Group.  Without 
settlers  commerce  would  come  to  an  end,  and  as  the 
whole  of  the  educational  and  religious  and  most  of 
the  medical  work  of  the  Group  is  in  Missionary 
hands,  they  are  equally  indispensable.  It  were  wise 
for  a  genuine  endeavour  to  be  made  to  appreciate 
one  anothers  aims  and  motives  more  adequately. 
Moreover,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  union 
is  strength.  The  most  influential  part  of  the  Mission 
work  is  in  British  hands,  and  it  behoves  both  Mis- 
sionary and  settler  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  sink 
their  differences  for  the  common  weal  of  British  in- 
terests. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  has  been  in  the  Group 
for  nearly  seventy-five  years :  what  has  it  achieved  ? 
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From  its  achievements  perhaps  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  its  aims. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  made  life  secure.  The 
Kanaka  has  not  always  been  the  timid  child  of  the 
present  day.  When  the  first  Missionaries  arrived  he 
was  a  very  fierce  fellow,  who  killed  for  the  pleasure 
of  killing.  The  first  Missionaries  bore  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  took  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
It  was  they  who  taught  the  natives  to  forget  the 
crimes  of  the  sandalwooders  and  the  recruiters,  and 
who  cleared  the  path  for  the  first  settlers,  who  came 
some  forty  years  later. 

In  the  second  place  its  members  have  mastered  a 
considerable  number  of  the  native  languages  in  the 
Group.  The  medium  of  Pidgin- English  was  not 
wholly  sufficient  for  Mission  purposes,  useful  as  it 
is  for  business  concerns  of  everyday  life.  Having 
mastered  these  languages,  they  have  translated  large 
portions  of  the  Bible — sometimes  the  whole*  Bible — 
into  many  of  them.  Here  I  must  confess  I  see  a 
certain  waste  of  energy.  The  Native  languages  of 
this  Group  are  not  merely  primitive  in  the  sense  of 
being  unable  adequately  to  express  the  abstract  ideas 
of  western  civilisation.  Certainly  the  Gospel  story 
is  simple,  and  selected  passages  might  profitably  have 
been  translated  into  them.  But  it  must  be  a  very 
doubtful  matter  as  to  the  real  utility  of  the  transla- 
ting of  some  of  the  more  difficult  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  translation  might  have  been  extended  further 
afield,  to  embrace  a  wider  field  of  literature,  which 
might   have   given   great   pleasure   and   instruction. 

*  The    Bible    has    been     translated    in     its    entirety     into 
Efatese. 
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(To  make  but  one  modest  suggestion;  a  translation 
of  Aesop's  Fables  into  Efatese  would  not  eome  amiss.) 
Or  a  greater  attention  might  have  been  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  English. 

It  is  exceedingly  regrettable,  too,  that  the  know- 
ledge that  has  been  gained  by  so  much  labour  and 
devotion  should  not  be  preserved.     Only  two  of  the 
many  labourers  in  the  Presbyterian   Ministry  have 
made  a  serious  effort  to  set  forth  and  preserve  their 
knowledge  for  the  use  of  future  generations  of  com- 
parative grammarians,  viz.,  Dr.  Macdonald  and  Dr. 
Ingles.     Much  knowledge   must   already  have   been 
lost;  but  much  still  remains  which  it  is  not  too  late 
even  now  to  save.    If  every  Missionary  in  the  Group 
would  put  on  paper  his  knowledge  not  only  of  native 
languages,  but  of  native  customs    (and  no   custom, 
however  trivial,  apparently  unimportant,  or  wrong, 
should   be   overlooked   from  the   scientific   point   of 
view),  in  as  full  a  manner  as  possible,  and  would 
send  those  manuscripts  for  preservation  (for  in  many 
eases  publication,  owing  to  expense,  would  be  out  of 
the  question)  to  the  British  Museum,  in  a  very  short 
time  a  mass  of  unreplaceable  knowledge  would  be 
accumulated  which  would  form  a  worthy  monument 
to  its  accumulators.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
no  one  is  interested  in  these  matters.  There  are  many 
learned  men  and  learned   Societies  throughout  the 
world  who  are  only  too  eager  to  acquire  such  infor- 
mation, but  who  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing it  from  reliable  sources.    Of  all  sources  that  from 
Missionaries  is  the  best  and  most  practicable,  for  in 
an  infant  colony  the  Missionaries  may  be  said  gen- 
erally  to   constitute   the   intellectual   aristocracy   of 
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the  place.  Certainly  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  and 
the  other  Missions  too  (though  the  Melanesian  Mis- 
sion can  boast  of  Dr.  Codrington,  whose  works  are 
standard,  and  Rev.  G.  H.  Fox,  a  promising  gram- 
marian) have  not  made  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. 

Moreover,  not  only  would  such  a  work  be  of  gen- 
eral utility,  but  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Mis- 
sion work  itself.  The  instant  branding  of  all  native 
customs  as  bad  merely  repels  the  native.  The 
native's  customs  are  as  dear  to  him  as  ours  are  to 
us.  They  may  be  stupid  and  wrong,  but  they  are 
dear  to  him.  If  we  wish  to  replace  them  by  other 
and  better  customs,  we  must  treat  him  sympatheti- 
cally. And  sympathy  can  best  be  displayed  when  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  has  been  acquired. 
How  can  one  really  know  the  native  unless  one  knows 
his  customs?  How  can  one  convince  him  of  the 
superiority  of  our  customs  unless  one's  knowledge 
is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  contrast  the  two?  Bald 
assertion  many  times  repeated  may  finally  convince 
the  speaker,  but  the  hearer  requires  proof. 

It  certainly  seems  that  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
at  any  rate,  and  perhaps  all  the  Missions,  have  laid 
too  great  a  stress  on  one  side  of  their  work,  and  have 
not  given  sufficient  instruction  in  more  material  things. 
It  is  this  probably  which  lends  a  certain  colour  to 
the  reproach  that  Missionaries  teach  the  natives  to 
be  lazy.  No,  they  do  not  teach  them  to  be  lazy,  but 
they  do  not  teach  them  to  work.  And  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  they  did  so  teach  them.  Missionaries 
stand  in  relation  to  natives  in  much  the  same  position 
as  a  father  to  a  son.    Now  that  the  invasion  of  the 
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country  by  Europeans  has  become  a  fait  accompli, 
it  is  imperative  for  natives  to  try  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs.  They  must 
learn  the  customs  of  the  white  man.  They  must  learn 
his  trades,  and  so  endeavour  to  meet  him  in  his  own 
field.  To  combat  the  new  diseases  introduced  they 
must  learn  the  elements  of  sanitation  and  proper 
house  building.  They  have  learned  to  wear  clothes; 
they  must  learn  how  to  use  them.  Of  all  things 
this  is  a  particular  and  special  duty  incumbent  on 
Missionaries,  for  to  a  great  extent  they  are  respon- 
sible,— as  they  have  insisted  on  the  natives'  adoption 
of  European  conventional  standard  of  modesty, — for 
their  wearing  of  clothes.  No  doubt  the  new  custom 
once  started  was  encouraged  by  traders  who  profit 
by  their  sale,  but  the  Missionaries  were  primarily 
responsible.  The  Kanaka  has  yet  to  learn  that  he 
cannot  do  as  he  did  when  he  was  garbed  merely  in 
his  brown  skin — go  into  a  tropical  shower,  and  then 
dry  himself  by  a  fire — for  if  he  does  he  promptly  de- 
velops tuberculosis.  It  is  certainly  high  time  the 
Missions  imported  more  industrial  teaching  into  their 
programmes,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  not  unwill- 
ing to  do  so. 

But  whatever  criticisms  there  may  be  to  which 
they  may  be  open — and  happy  indeed  would  be  that 
man  or  that  body  of  men  who  could  hope  to  please 
everybody, — the  fact  remains  that  the  Missionaries 
have  been,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Group,  the  truest  friends  the  natives  have 
ever  had,  and  they  are  still  their  best  friends. 
Without  hope  of  material  gain,  from  a  pure 
feeling    of    justice     and     fair     play,     they     have 
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given  many  lives  and  much  money  to  the  cause 
they  believe  in,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  out 
against  oppression  and  tyranny  whenever  occasion 
called.  An  impartial  estimate  of  their  work  and 
methods  must  always  grant  them  a  genuine  tribute 
of  real  and  deep  admiration.  Mission  work  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  New  Hebridean  history. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Conclusion. 

I  HAVE  now  described  the  main  features  of  life  in 
the  New  Hebrides  as  it  exists  to-day.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  tale,  but  its  details  are  of  interest,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  point  to  a  conclusion.  And  I  think 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  conclusion.  "We  might 
justly  paraphrase  the  words  of  Cato  and  write 
"Delendum  est  Condominium." 

For  it  can  never  work.  It  never  has  worked,  and 
it  never  will  work.  It  might  have  worked  under  cer- 
tain ideal  circumstances,  but  we  must  not  look  for 
ideality  in  the  southern  seas,  or  if  we  do  we  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  find  it. 

The  experiment  of  the  Condominium  was  based 
on  a  negation  of  all  previous  political  experience. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  divided  authority  de- 
stroys itself.  "Whether  we  consider  the  case  of  the 
Romans  who  appointed  two  consuls  to  command  their 
army  on  alternate  days,  or  whether  we  remember 
how  the  Americans  had  to  appoint  a  Dictator  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  whether  we  recall  the  Bib- 
lical maxim  "No  man  can  serve  two  Masters,"  we 
are  but  enunciating  different  instances  of  the  same 
principle.  Divided  authority  can  never  prosper. 
And  here  in  the  New  Hebrides  the  whole  conception 
of  the  Condominium  is  built  on  a  theory  of  divided 
authority.  Had  the  Condominium  succeeded,  the  im- 
possible would  have  been  achieved. 

195 
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And  it  has  not  succeeded;  it  has  failed.  The 
longer  it  goes  on  the  worse  it  gets.  No  one  likes  it. 
On  that  one  point  alone — though  for  very  different 
reasons — the  British  and  French  see  eye  to  eye:  both 
are  tired  of  it  and  want  a  common-sense  Government. 

The  real  weakness  of  the  great  political  catch-cry 
of  the  "entente  cordiale"  is  clearly  evident  from 
what  has  occurred  under  the  Condominium.  For 
the  very  base  of  the  "entente  cordiale,"  too,  reposes 
on  a  denial  of  the  truths  that  have  been  taught  us 
by  history.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  France  and  England 
were  hereditary  enemies.  These  things  are  born  in 
their  blood,  and  cannot  be  eliminated  in  ten 
short  years  by  a  political  party-cry.  I  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  such  distinctions  as  exist  between 
the  two  races — such  as  language,  religion,  law,  and 
all  the  thousand  little  things  that  conspire  to  make 
up  everyday  life.  All  are  different,  and  neither  un- 
derstands the  other.  The  more  an  Englishman 
studies  French  customs  and  views  the  less  he  under- 
stands them,  and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  One 
is  English,  one  is  French ;  one  is  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
other  Latin;  and  they  are  utterly  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  anti-pathetic.  "Man,"  says  Aristotle,  "is 
an  imitative  animal,"  and  he  might  have  added  he 
ends  by  liking  what  he  has  imitated,  for  by  force  of 
imitation  he  comes  to  resemble  his  model.  But  the 
English  and  the  French  are  built  on  two  different 
models;  and  as,  after  childhood,  the  imitative  faculty 
becomes  less  keen,  so  grown  Englishmen  and  French- 
men cannot  learn  to  imitate  and  like  one  another. 

There  is  as  much  fundamental  difference  between 
an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  as  there  is  between 
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a  Turk  and  a  Chinaman.  They  are  of  different 
stocks,  and  superficial  resemblances  merely  serve  to 
accentuate  fundamental  differences. 

Whatever  enthusiasts  or  politicians  may  say,  a  real 
"entente  cordiale"  between  England  and  France,  or 
between  any  two  nations  of  different  races,  is  an 
absolute  impossibility.  It  is  contra  naturam.  It 
might  be  possible  between  two  nations  of  the  same 
stock,  such  as  England  and  Germany,  or  France  and 
Spain.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  in  those  par- 
ticular cases.  But  it  is  not  possible  between  England 
and  France. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  imply  that  our  national 
attitude  towards  France  should  be  that  of  perpetual 
enmity.  That  would  be  absurd.  But  as  between 
individuals  it  is  possible  to  be  ordinarily  pleasant 
acquaintances  without  endeavouring  to  pose  as  latter- 
day  Davids  and  Jonathans,  so  too  is  it  possible  for 
two  nations  to  be  on  friendly  terms  without  pretend- 
ing to  affectionate  feelings  which  do  not  and  cannot 
exist. 

English  policy  has  weakened  of  recent  years. 
There  was  a  time — and  that  time  has  lasted  through- 
out our  national  history  until  the  date  of  the  first 
Japanese  alliance — when  we  were  content  and  proud 
to  stand  in  splendid  isolation.  But  with  the  era  of 
sentimentalism  in  home  politics  we  have  embarked 
on  a  career  of  sentimentalism  in  foreign  politics. 
This,  again,  is  a  negation  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  history,  and  on  principle  cannot  be 
right.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  but  circumstances 
ought  not  to  alter  principles  which  have  been  elabor- 
ated through  and  which  have  borne  the  test  of  cen- 
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turies.  If  the  late  Conservative  Government  had  not 
embarked  on  a  hitherto  unknown  policy  and  debased 
the  finer  taste  of  Englishmen  by  the  first  Japanese 
alliance,  the  "  entente  cordiale"  could  never  have 
come  about,  and  the  Condominium  would  never  have 
been  born. 

If  we  could  learn  wisdom  by  little  things  and  could 
truly  interpret  the  lesson  of  the  New  Hebrides,  even 
then  we  might  glean  good  out  of  evil.  But  the  re- 
cent determination  to  embark  on  a  new  and  glorified 
Condominium  in  Tangier  in  company  with  France, 
Spain  and  Germany  shows  clearly  enough  that  the 
lesson  has  not  yet  been  learned. 

If,  however,  the  Condominium  comes  to  an  end, 
what  is  to  take  its  place?  Three  solutions  have  been 
proposed :  that  it  should  become  British,  that  it  should 
become  French,  or  that  the  Groups  should  be  divided. 
To  consider  the  last  alternative  first. 

Various  modes  of  repartition  have  been  suggested 
by  the  French,  for  the  idea  of  division  is  chiefly 
advocated  in  French  circles,  and  not  unnaturally 
their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  the  largest 
and  best  islands  should  be  allotted  to  France.  This 
is  usually  expressed  by  a  proposal  to  give  England 
all  the  islands  south  of  Sandwich  and  the  Banks 
and  Torres  Groups,  together  with  Maewo  and  Pente- 
cost. The  remainder,  including  Sandwich,  Epi,  Am- 
brym,  Malekula,  Aoba  and  Santo  to  become  French. 
Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  however,  there 
are  three  things  which  from  the  British  point  of  view 
render  division  impossible.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  the  interests  of  Australia  to  be  considered.  Aus- 
tralia has  a  military  interest  that  a  Group  of  islands 
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which  affords  two  excellent  harbours  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  nation.  The  New 
Hebrides  are  1,000  miles  from  the  shores  of  Austra- 
lia, and  although  to  the  slow-steaming  trading  ves- 
sels at  present  plying  between  the  two  this  represents 
anything  up  to  ten  days'  distance,  to  a  fleet  of 
modern  cruisers  (not  to  mention  aeroplanes)  it  would 
scarcely  represent  more  than  two  or  three  days.  It 
is  true  that  New  Caledonia,  which  is  nearer  to  Aus- 
tralia than  the  New  Hebrides,  is  exclusively  French; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  situation.  It  is  quite  bad 
enough  that  it  should  be  French,  without  extending 
the  principle  any  further. 

In  the  second  place,  difficulties  of  Administration, 
which  are  already  quite  sufficiently  considerable, 
would  not  be  lessened  by  interposing  an  homogeneous 
French  colony  between  two  small  British  ones.  The 
northern  islands  mentioned  and  the  Banks  and 
Torres  are  too  far  from  Tulagi,  the  capital  of  the 
British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  to  be  incor- 
porated conveniently  with  that  Protectorate;  the 
southern  islands  also  would  have  to  be  governed  quite 
separately  from  anything  else. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  By  signing  the  Anglo-French  Convention 
of  1906  we  have  made  ourselves  jointly  responsible 
for  their  present  and  future  welfare.  Having  put 
our  hand  to  the  plough,  we  cannot,  without  commit- 
ting a  moral  crime  now  turn  back.  We  are  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  65,000  natives,  and  we  dare  not 
leave  them  unprotected  to  the  French  now  that  we 
know  how  they  will  treat  them. 
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The  first  of  these  two  arguments  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Group 
to  France.  If  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  surrender 
half,  it  would  be  still  more  inadvisable  to  surrender 
the  whole.  Moreover,  to  do  so  would  consolidate  the 
French  position  in  New  Caledonia  very  considerably. 
What  real  interests  have  the  French  in  the  New 
Hebrides  which  can  serve  them  as  an  argument  that 
the  Group  should  become  French? 

If  the  principle  of  partition  were  to  be  adopted,  a 
new    crop    of    difficulties    would    immediately    arise 
which  would  be  almost  insoluble.      For  instance,  con- 
stant friction  would  be  inevitable  in  matters  of  re- 
cruitment of  labourers.       The  islands  are  so  close 
together  that  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to 
prevent  illegal  recruiting  either  from  French  terri- 
tory by  British  subjects,  or  from  British  territory  by 
French.      Runaway  labourers  too  would  be  an  end- 
less cause  of  trouble.      And  what  would  become  of 
the  Joint  Court?      It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
possibly  continue,  even  as  a  Land  Commission,  for 
half  its  judgments  would  be  executory  in  foreign 
territory.      At  present  it  is  provided  that  its  future 
judgments  in  land  cases  shall  be  executed  by  the 
British  and  French  Resident  Commissioners  acting 
jointly ;  then  they  would  have  perforce  to  be  executed 
by  either  the  one  or  the  other.      As  has  been  seen  in 
regard  to  civil  and  criminal  matters,  it  is  unfortun- 
ately  impossible   to    be   confident   that   the    French 
Administration  would    really    carry  out   any    such 
judgments  if  left  to  itself. 

If,  however,  the  principle  of  partition  is  to  pre- 
vail in  spite  of    all  difficulties,  one    thing  at    least 
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should  be  stipulated  for,  and  that  is  that  Britain 
should  retain  one  of  the  only  two  good  harbours  in 
the  Group,  either  Vila  or  Port  Sandwich.  The 
division  referred  to  above  would  give  both  of  them 
to  France.  The  southern  islands  have  no  harbour — 
merely  open  roadsteads.  Port  Resolution  was,  up 
to  1878,  a  really  good  harbour,  but  in  that  year  a 
great  earthquake  changed  it  into  a  shallow  lagoon, 
which  is  quite  useless.  If  Port  Sandwich  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  British  (inclusive  of  Malekula) 
then  we  should  have  our  only  harbour  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  purely  French  colony.  The  only  pos- 
sible solution  would  be  for  whichever  party  took  the 
southern  islands  to  have  Sandwich  as  well. 

The  only  real  argument  is  the  predominance  of 
French  land  interests  over  British.  At  present  these 
interests  are  merely  paper  claims,  but,  as  has  already 
been  set  forth,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  will  materialise  later  on.  It  is, 
therefore,  probably  perfectly  true  that  French  land 
interests  are  some  four  or  five  times  greater  in  the 
Group  than  British.  But  when  this  has  been  said 
all  has  been  said.  The  French  New  Hebrides  Com- 
pany will  become  undisputed  owner  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  and  that  fact  will  undoubtedly  to  a  large 
extent  paralyse  British  progress.  If  that  spelt 
French  progress  the  argument  would  be  a  powerful 
one ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  in  this  and  other 
colonies  shows  that  it  requires  more  than  mere  owner- 
ship of  land  to  bring  about  real  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural progress.  There  must  be  a  genius  for 
colonisation  added,  and  it  is  just  this  genius  that  the 
French  lack. 
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For  in  regard  to  a  large  extent  of  the  land  claimed 
by  the  French  New  Hebrides  Company,  it  is  already 
theirs  beyond  dispute  and  has  been  for  many  a  long 
year  past,  but  the  Company  has  done  little  or  nothing 
with  it.  The  mere  fact  of  a  Government  guaranteed 
title  will  make  little  difference  to  the  French.  It 
will  to  the  British,  for  it  is  just  this  lack  of  stability 
which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  intro- 
duction of  British  capital  into  the  Group  (the  exis- 
tence of  the  Condominium  being  the  other).  No  feel- 
ing of  this  being  in  any  way  an  obstacle  has  influenced 
the  French,  who  have  in  the  past  poured  money  into 
the  Group  for  commercial  purposes  like  water — and 
with  very  much  the  same  results. 

If  further  proof  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  the 
agricultural  future  of  the  Group  were  needed,  it 
could  be  found  from  a  contemplation  of  the  results 
of  a  fifty  years'  occupation  of  New  Caledonia.  New 
Caledonia  is  an  island  which  might  be  exploited  agri- 
culturally, and  it  has  the  further  resource  of  great 
mineral  wealth.  Its  chief  manifestation  of  life  now- 
adays is,  however,  bitter  local  politics.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  case  of  the  neighbouring  British  colony  of 
Fiji,  which  increases  yearly  in  prosperity!  And  the 
same  is  true  of  French  colonies  generally. 

This  can  only  be  due  to  one  cause,  and  that  is  the 
general  inferiority  of  French  colonial  methods  of 
Administration  and  the  general  inferiority  of  French 
aptitude  for  colonisation. 

But  even  if  the  French  have  a  predominance  in 
land  interests,  and  even  if  it  were  certain  that  they 
would  make  good  use  of  them,  this  would  still  be 
an  insufficient  argument  for  the  cession  of  the  Group 
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to  France.  "We  come  back  to  our  previous  point. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  Group  and  of  New 
Caledonia  as  well  brings  it  for  ever  within  the  circle 
of  Australian  interests.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  decision  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  Group,  sooner  or  later  both  it  and  New 
Caledonia  must  become  Australian. 

The  true  view  is  very  admirably  expressed  in  a 
leader  in  the  "Sydney  Morning  Herald"  of  16th  Oc- 
tober, 1913.  There  it  is  written: — "French  interests 
have  every  right  to  expect  to  be  conserved,  but  the 
overwhelming  dominance  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Pacific  gives  us  a  status  that  cannot  be  denied,  and 
that  ought  to  be  pre-eminent.  .  .  .  British  in- 
fluence and  British  enterprise  in  the  Pacific  are  al- 
ways a  growing  quantity;  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  French,  and  the  inescapable  end  must  be  the 
survival  of  our  own  right,  whatever  allowance  we 
may  be  willing  to  make  for  those  of  France."  This 
is  the  true  note — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  yearly  gathering 
strength.  The  trivial  interests  of  an  unexpanding 
Power  like  France  must  give  way  before  its  path. 

And  the  French  know  it.  In  their  heart  of  hearts 
they  know  it  as  well  as  we  do.  And  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  living  under  the  British  flag.  The  French 
are  a  loyal  nation  to  their  flag;  they  are  far  more 
"clannish"  than  the  British,  but  they  know  that  they 
are  better  off  under  the  British  flag.  Would  the 
French  Canadians  or  the  colonists  of  Mauritius  wish 
to  sever  their  allegiance  to  the  British  flag  and  re- 
turn to  the  tricolor?    Not  for  a  minute.    They  may 
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love  their  former  country,  they  may  speak  its  lan- 
guage, and  be  proud  of  their  origin,  but  they  know 
that  their  material  interests  are  better  catered  for  by 
the  British  Government,  and  they  would  never  with- 
draw from  is  sway. 

The  only  real  thing  which  prevents  an  immediate 
cession  to  Great  Britain  is  the  feeling  of  pride  which 
is  so  keen  in  a  Frenchman's  breast.  He  is  ashamed 
to  take  the  plunge.  If  his  susceptibilities  could  be 
quietened  he  would  be  perfectly  content.  Surely 
it  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  find  a  balm  to 
apply?  The  local  advantages  of  a  cession  of  the 
Group  to  England,  alike  to  British,  French,  and 
natives,  are  so  obvious  that  detailed  enumeration 
of  them  would  be  superfluous.  The  cost  of  Adminis- 
tration would  be  halved  and  its  efficacy  decupled  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  Joint  Court  would  become 
a  land  Commission  pure  and  simple.  In  other  mat- 
ters there  would  be  the  same  and  equal  justice  for 
all,  British,  French  and  native  alike.  The  injustices 
and  inequalities  which  have  been  described  in  previ- 
ous chapters  would  fade  away  into  the  limbo  of  things 
forgotten,  and  a  simple  and  stable  Government  would 
tempt  the  capitalist  to  invest  his  money  in  the  sure 
returns  which  await  him  from  copra  and  sugar.  Pro- 
gress within  the  limits  of  possibility  would  become 
a  fact  and  would  undoubtedly  increase. 

One  other  question  remains  to  be  asked?  Should 
the  Group  be  governed  as  a  Crown  Colony  or  should 
it  be  handed  over  to  the  Commonwealth  for  Adminis- 
tration? But  it  would  seem  that  this  question  can- 
not be  finally  answered  now. 
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Whether  the  Group  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  or  by  the  Commonwealth  is,  however, 
a  minor  point  compared  with  the  main  objective. 
In  either  case  it  would  be  British,  and  a  great  step 
forward  would  have  been  achieved.  A  further  pro- 
longation of  the  present  state  of  affairs  should  not 
be  permitted.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  dis- 
creditable from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  re- 
garded. Political  expediency  is  all  very  well;  but 
there  is  in  truth  only  one  standard  of  conduct  which 
should  rule  both  private  and  public  life,  and  that 
is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  If  a  thing  is 
wrong  it  should  be  mended  or  ended.  It  cannot 
honestly  be  said  that  the  Condominium  is  anything 
else  but  very  wrong  indeed.  Can  it  be  mended? 
Doubtless  if  some  of  the  reforms  indicated  were  car- 
ried into  effect  an  improvement  would  take  place.  But 
would  failure  be  converted  into  success?  It  is  very 
doubtful,  so  doubtful  that  it  were  better  surely  to 
end  it  once  for  all.  To  the  author's  mind  no  amount 
of  quibbling  can  alter  this  conclusion.  We  have  a 
perfectly  obvious  duty  in  front  of  us,  and  we  must 
do  it  without  delay.  The  experiment  has  failed:  let 
us  be  frank  enough  to  admit  it. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


CONVENTION  EELATIVE  AUX  NOUVELLES- 
H&BRIDES  ET  AUX  1LES  SOUS-LE-VENT  DE  TAHITI. 

Le  Gouvernment  de  la  Republique  frangaise  et  le  Gouvern- 
ment  de  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  du  Royaume-Uni  de  la  Grande- 
Bretaigne  et  d'Irlande,  d£sirant  abroger  la  declaration  du 
19  Juin  1847,  relative  aux  lies  Sous-le-Vent  de  Tahiti,  et 
assurer,  en  meme  temps,  pour  l'avenir,  la  protection  des 
personnes  et  des  biens  aux  Nouvelles-H6brides,  sont  con- 
venus  des  articles  suivants: 

ARTICLE  Ier. — Le  Gouvernment  de  Sa  Majeste  britan- 
nique  consent  a  proc£der  a  1 'abrogation  de  la  declaration 
de  1847,  relative  au  groupe  des  lies  Sous-le-Vent  de  Tahiti, 
aussitot  qu'aura  eye  mis  a  execution  1 'accord  ci-apres  for- 
mule  pour  la  protection,  a  l'avenir,  des  personnes  et  des 
biens  aux  Nouvelles-Hebrides,  au  moyen  d'une  Commission 
mixte. 

ART.  2. — Une  Commission  navale  mixte,  composed  d'offi- 
ciers  de  marine  appartenant  aux  stations  frangaise  et 
anglaise  du  Pacifique,  sera  immediatement  constitute;  elle 
sera  chargee  de  maintenir  l'ordre  et  de  proteger  les  per- 
sonnes et  les  biens  des  citoyens  frangais  et  des  sujets  britan- 
niques    dans   les    Nouvelles-Hebrides. 

ART.  3. — Une  declaration  a  cet  eflfet  sera  signee  par  les 
deux   Gouvernments. 

ART.  4. — Les  reglements  destines  a  guider  la  Commission 
seront  elabores  par  les  deux  Gouvernments,  approuves  par 
eux  et  transmis  aux  Commandants  frangais  et  anglais  des 
batiments  de  la  station  navale  du  Pacifique,  dans  un  delai 
qui  n'excedera  pas  quatre  mois  a  partir  de  la  signature 
de  la  presente  Convention,  s'il  n'est  pas  possible  de  le  faire 
plus  tot. 

ART.  5. — Des  que  ces  reglements  auront  £t6  approves  par 
les  deux  Gouvernments  et  que  les  postes  militaires  francais 
auront   pu,   par   suite,   etre   retires    des    Nouvelles-Hebrides, 
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le  Gouvernment  de  Sa  Majesty  britannique  procddera  a 
1 'abrogation  de  la  declaration  de  1847.  II  est  entendu  que 
lea  assurances,  relatives  au  commerce  et  aux  condamnes,  qui 
sont  contenues  dans  la  Note  verbale  du  24  octobre  1885, 
communique  par  M.  de  Freycinet  a  Lord  Lyons,  demeureront 
en  pleine  a  vigueur. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  soussignes,  ddment  autorises  a  cet 
effet,  ont  signe  la  presente  Convention  et  y  ont  appose  leurs 
cachets. 

Fait  et  double,  a  Paris,  le  16  novembre  1887. 

Signe:  FLOUEENS. 
EGERTON. 


DECLARATION  agreed  upon  between  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  pursuant  to  Article  III.  of 
the  Convention  of  November  16,  1887,  relative  to  the  New 
Hebrides: — 

1.  A  Joint  Naval  Commission  shall  be  immediately  con- 
stituted, composed  of  naval  officers  belonging  to  the  British 
and  French  Stations  in  the  Pacific,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order,  and  of  protecting  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  British  and  French  subjects  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

2.  The  said  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  a  President 
and  two  British  and  two  French  Naval  Officers:  the  said 
Officers  to  be  named  by  any  person  having  commission  for 
that  purpose  from  the  British  and  French  Governments  re- 
spectively. From  the  date  of  the  first  composition  of  the 
Commission  the  President  shall  be  in  alternate  months  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  British  and  French  Naval  Forces 
respectively,  present  in  the  Group;  it  being  decided  by 
lot  which  of  the  two  officers  shall  first  act  as  President. 
The  Commission  shall  assemble  at  the  request  of  either 
Commanding  Officer.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  for 
the  time  being,  the  other  Commanding  Officer  shall  pre- 
side, and  the  Commission  shall  have  power  to  act  if  two 
other  members  be  present,  of  whom  one  is  British  and  the 
other   French. 
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3.  The  Commission  shall  carry  out  its  duties  in  conformity 
with  the  Eegulations  annexed  to  this  Declaration,  and  with 
any  further  Eegulations  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose,  have  signed 
the  present  Declaration,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal 
of   their  arms. 

Signed  at  Paris  in  duplicate,  this  26th  day  of  January, 
1888. 

(L.S.)  LYTTON. 
(L.S.)  FLOUBENS. 


ANNEX. 

EEGULATIONS  FOE   THE   GUIDANCE   OF  THE   JOINT 
NAVAL  COMMISSION. 

1.  IN  the  event  of  a  disturbance  of  peace  and  good  order 
in  any  part  of  the  New  Hebrides  where  British  or  French 
subjects  may  be  settled,  or  in  case  of  danger  menacing  the 
safety  of  life  or  property,  the  Commission  shall  forthwith 
assemble,  and  take  such  measures  as  it  may  think  best 
under  the  circumstances  for  repressing  the  disturbance  or 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  endangered. 

2.  No  British  or  French  Naval  Commander  shall  take 
independent  or  isolated  action,  except  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

3.  Military  force  shall  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  its  employment  to  be  indispensable. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  landing  of  a  Naval  or  military 
force,  such  force  shall  not  remain  longer  than  may  be 
considered   necessary  by  the   Commission. 

5.  Where  the  circumstances  may  not  admit  of  any  delay, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  case  may  call  for  immediate  action 
before  the  assembling  of  the  Commission,  the  British  and 
French  Commanders  nearest  the  scene  of  action  shall,  in 
concert   if   possible,   or   separately   if   such   concert   be   not 
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practicable,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  endangered,  and  shall  report  such  action 
forthwith  to  their  respective  Senior  Naval  Officers  on  the 
Station,  and  await  the  further  orders  of  the  Commission. 
Each  Senior  Naval  Officer,  on  receiving  such  report  shall 
at  once  communicate  it  to  the  other. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  have  no  further  or  other  powers 
than  are  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  these  Eegulations, 
and  shall  not  interfere  in  disputes  concerning  the  title 
to  land,  or  dispossess  of  their  lands  any  persons,  natives  or 
foreigner. 

Signed  at  Paris,  in  duplicate,  this  26th  Day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1888. 

(Signed)  LYTTON. 
(Signed)  FLOURENS. 
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CONVENTION    EESPECTING    THE    NEW    HEBRIDES. 
Signed  in  London,  27th  February,  1906. 

PROTOCOL. 

THE  Undersigned,  Eldon  Gorst,  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath;  Hugh  Bertram  Cox,  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Companion  of 
the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath;  Marcel  Saint-Ger- 
main, Senator,  President  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of 
the  Colonial  Office  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  Public  Instruction,  Holder  of  the  Colonial 
Medal;  Edouard  Picanon,  Inspector-General  of  the  Colonies 
of  the  First  Class,  Governor  of  French  Guiana,  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Public  Instruction, 
delegated  respectively  by  the  Government  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
in  order  to  draw  up,  in  conformity  with  the  Declaration  of 
the  8th  April,  1904,  concerning  the  New  Hebrides,  an  ar- 
rangement which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  absence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides  and  settle  the  disputes  of  their  respective 
nationals  in  the  said  islands  with  regard  to  landed  property, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  provisions,  which  they  have 
resolved  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  their  respective  Go- 
vernments:— 


PREAMBLE. 

The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  being  desirous  of 
modifying,  as  far  as  the  New  Hebrides  are  concerned,  the 
Convention  of  the  16th  November,  1887,  respecting  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  islands  leeward  of  Tahiti,  in  order  to 
secure  the  exercise  of  their  paramount  rights  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  to  assure  for  the  future  the  better  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  the  Group,  have  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing Articles: — 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Status. 

(1)  The  Group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  including  the  Banks 
and  Torres  Islands,  shall  form  a  region  of  joint  influence,  in 
which  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers 
shall  enjoy  equal  rights  of  residence,  personal  protection, 
and  trade,  each  of  the  two  Powers  retaining  jurisdiction 
over  its  subjects  or  citizens,  and  neither  exercising  a  separ- 
ate control  over  the  Group. 

(2)  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  Powers  shall  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  obliga- 
tions as  British  subjects  or  French  citizens.  They  must 
choose  within  six  months  between  the  legal  systems  of  one 
of  the  two  Powers.  Failing  such  choice,  the  High  Com- 
missioners mentioned  in  Article  II.  or  their  Delegates  shall 
decide  under  which  system  they  shall  be  placed. 

(3)  In  all  matters  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  or  the  regulations  made  thereunder,  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers  and  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  other  Powers  shall,  within  the  New 
Hebrides,  remain  subject  to  the  fullest  extent  to  the  laws 
of  their  respective  countries. 

(4)  The  two  Signatory  Powers  undertake  not  to  erect 
fortifications  in  the  Group,  and  not  to  establish  penal  settle- 
ments of  any  kind. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Local  Authorities. — Police. 

(1)  The  Signatory  Powers  shall  be  represented  in  the 
Group  by  two  High  Commissioners,  one  appointed  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  the  other  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic. 

(2)  The  High  Commissioners  shall  each  be  assisted  by  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  to  whom  they  shall  delegate  their 
respective  powers,  in  so  far  as  they  consider  it  expedient, 
and  who  shall  represent  them  in  the  Group  when  they  do 
not  reside  there. 

(3)  The  High  Commissioners  or  their  Delegates  shall  be 
provided  with  a  police  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  guaran- 
tee effectively  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

(4)  The  force  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions  of  equal 
strength.  Each  of  these  two  divisions  shall  be  under  the 
orders  of  one  of  the  two  Resident  Commissioners,  and  shall 
in  no  case  be  employed  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  present  Convention. 

(5)  When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  or  all  of  both 
divisions  of  the  force  in  conformity  with  the  present  Con- 
vention or  of  the  regulations  framed  for  its  execution  the 
force  shall  be  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioners or  their  Delegates. 
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AETICLE  III. 
Seat  of  Government. 

(1)  The  head-quarters  of  each  Government  in  the  Group 
and  the  Joint  Court  provided  for  in  Article  X.  shall  be  at 
Vila,  in  the  Island  of  Efate. 

(2)  The  two  Signatory  Powers  undertake  respectively  to 
provide  their  Representatives  with  houses,  and  shall  jointly 
erect  quarters  for  the  members  of  the  Joint  Court,  together 
with  a  court-house,  and  offices  for  the  public  services  to  be 
undertaken  in  common. 

(3)  The  land  required  for  these  buildings  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  two  Powers  jointly  either  by  agreement  or,  if  neces- 
sary, compulsorily. 

ARTICLE   IV. 
Public  Services  undertaken  in  Common. 

(1)  The  following  public  services  shall  be  undertaken  in 
common:  police,  posts  and  telegraphs,  public  works,  ports 
and  harbors,  buoys  and  lighthouses,  public  health,  finance. 

(2)  These  public  services  shall  be  organized  and  directed 
by  the  High  Commissioners  and  their  Delegates  jointly. 

(3)  Special  postage  stamps  shall  be  issued  for  the  New 
Hebrides,  in  conformity  with  the  International  Postal  Con- 
vention. 

(4)  English  and  French  money  and  bank-notes  authorized 
by  either  Power  shall  be  legal  tender  in  the  Group. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Financial  Provisions. 

(1)  Each  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers  shall  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  own  administration  in  the  Group. 

(2)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Court  and  of  the  public 
services  undertaken  in  common  shall  be  defrayed  out  of 
local  taxes,  to  be  imposed  by  the  High  Commissioners 
jointly,  the  receipts  from  fines  and  from  the  postal  service, 
and  all  other  revenue  of  a  joint  character. 

In  the  event  of  the  revenue  from  the  above  proving  in- 
sufficient, the  two  Signatory  Powers  shall  each  pay  one-half 
of  the  deficit. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Joint  Naval  Commission. 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Naval  Commission 
established  by  Article  II.  of  the  Convention  of  the  16th 
November,  1887,  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  order  in  the 
Group. 

(2)  Except  in  case  of  urgency,  it  shall  only  act  on  the 
joint  request  of  the  two  High  Commissioners  or  their  Dele- 
gates. 
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(3)  The  Convention  of  the  16th  November,  1887,  the 
Declaration  signed  in  Paris  on  the  26th  January,  1888, 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments,  and  the  Regu- 
lations adopted  on  the  same  day  by  the  two  Governments  aa 
instructions  for  the  Joint  Naval  Commission,  shall  remain 
in  force,  except  where  contrary  to  the  present  Convention. 

(4)  The  Joint  Naval  Commission  shall  send  copies  of  the 
reports  on  its  operations  to  each  of  the  two  High  Commis- 
sioners and  to  each  of  the  two  Resident  Commissioners. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Legislation. — Regulations. 
The  High  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  issue  jointly, 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Group,  as 
well  as  for  the  execution  of  the  measures  resulting  from  the 
present  Convention,  local  regulations  binding  on  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Group,  and  to  enforce  such  regulations  by 
penalties  not  exceeding  one  month's  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
of  £20. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Native  Administration. 

(1)  In  the  present  Convention,  "native"  means  any  per- 
son of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  Pacific  who  is  not  a  citizen 
or  subject  or  under  the  protection  of  either  of  the  two 
Signatory  Powers. 

(2)  No  native,  as  defined  above,  shall  acquire  in  the 
Group  the  status  of  subject  or  citizen  or  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  either  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers. 

(3)  The  High  Commissioners  and  their  Delegates  shall 
have  authority  over  the  native  Chiefs.  They  shall  have 
power  to  make  administrative  and  police  regulations  bind- 
ing on  the  tribes,  and  to  provide  for  their  enforcement. 

(4)  They  shall  respect  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  where  not  contrary  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  dictates  of  humanity. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Civil  Status  of  the  Natives. 

(1)  The  persons  appointed  by  the  High  Commissioners  or 
their  Delegates  to  receive  declarations  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  for  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  shall  receive  and  enter  on  their  registers  all 
declarations  of  the  same  character  which  natives  may  wish 
to  make  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  civil  status. 

(2)  Entries  so  made  shall  be  kept  in  a  general  register 
at  the  Registry  of  the  Joint  Court. 
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JOINT  COUBT. 
ARTICLE  X. 
Composition. 

(1)  A  Joint  Court  shall  be  established,  consisting  of  three 
Judges,  of  whom  one  shall  be  President.  A  fourth  officer 
shall  act  as  Public  Prosecutor,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
preliminary  inquiries. 

The  Court  shall  be  provided  with  a  Registrar  and  the  re- 
quisite staff. 

(2)  Each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  appoint  one 
Judge. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  shall  be  invited  to  appoint 
the  third,  who  shall  be  President  of  the  Court.  The  officer 
who  acts  as  Public  Prosecutor  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
same  manner.  Neither  of  these  two  officers  shall  be 
a  British  subject  or  a  French   citizen. 

The  Registrar  and  the  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(3)  If  either  of  the  two  Governments  considers  that  it 
has  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the  President  of  the  Joint 
Court,  or  the  officer  acting  as  Public  Prosecutor,  it  shall 
inform  the  other  Government. 

If  both  Governments  agree,  they  shall  request  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  to  appoint  another  person  to  fill 
the  post. 

If  they  disagree,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  shall 
determine  whether  the  complaint  is  justified,  and  whether 
the  officer  complained  of  shall  be  retained  or  superseded. 

(4)  The  arrangements  as  to  salaries,  travelling  allowances, 
leave,  acting  appointments,  and,  in  general,  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  working  of  the  Joint  Court,  shall  be  settled  by 
common  agreement. 


ARTICLE  XT. 
Assessors. 

(1)  In  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  the  Joint  Court  shall 
be  assisted  by  four  Assessors,  taken  from  the  leading  non- 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Group. 

(2)  The  Assessors  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  from  a  list  drawn 
up  jointly  by  the  High  Commissioners  or  their  Delegates 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

(3)  The  Assessors  shall  have  a  vote  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  a  consultative  voice 
only  in  deciding  the  sentence. 

(4)  The  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  may  each  challenge 
two  of  the  Assessors. 
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AETICLE  XII. 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Joint  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction: — 

(1)  In  civil   (including  commercial)   cases: 

(A)  Over  all  suits  respecting  land  in  the  Group. 

(B)  Over  suits  of  every  kind  between  natives  and  non- 
natives. 

(2)  In  police  and  criminal  cases: 

Over  every  offence  or  crime  committed  by  natives  against 
non-natives. 

(3)  Generally: 

Over  the  particular  offences  constituted  by  the  present 
Convention  or  the  regulations  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  out. 

AETICLE  XIH. 
Law  applicable. 
The  law  applied  shall  be: — 

(1)  In  civil  (including  commercial  cases: 

(A)  For  land  disputes,  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
present  Convention; 

(B)  For  other  disputes,  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
the  non-native  party  belongs  or  the  legal  system  made  ap- 
plicable to  him. 

(2)  In  police  and  criminal  cases: 

The  law  applicable  to  the  non-native  party  injured. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  other  offences: 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  present  Convention,  or  by 
the  regulations  framed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out. 


AETICLE  XIV. 
Procedure. 

(1)  The  procedure  before  the  Joint  Court  shall  be  based 
on  the  following: — 

(A)  In  civil  (including  commercial)  cases,  the  procedure 
followed:  In  England,  in  County  Courts;  in  France,  before 
"justices  de  paix"; 

(B)  In  police  cases,  the  procedure  employed:  In  England, 
in  Courts  of  summary  jurisdiction;  in  France,  in  police 
courts. 

(C)  In  criminal  cases,  the  procedure  employed:  In  Eng- 
land, in  courts  of  quarter  sessions;  in  France,  in  correctional 
courts. 

(2)  The  Joint  Court  shall  determine  and  publish  in  the 
Group  the  modifications  in  the  rules  of  procedure  which  may 
be  necessitated  by  local  circumstances  by  the  difference! 
between  the  two  systems  of  law,  and  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention. 
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AETICLE  XV. 
Finality  of  Judgments. 
The  judgments  of  the  Joint  Court  shall  be  final. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
Fees  and  Costs. 

(1)  The  Court  shall  prescribe  a  table  of  fees  to  be  taken 
in  cases  with  which  it  deals,  and  for  the  registration  of 
titles  to  land. 

(2)  It  shall  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  respect 
of  these  fees  and  in  respect  of  counsel's  fees. 

AETICLE  XVII. 
Counsel. 

(1)  A  party  may  appear  before  the  Joint  Court  by  coun- 
sel. 

(2)  With  the  exception  specified  in  section  3  hereafter, 
every  counsel  must  be  first  approved  by  the  Court.  The 
Court  shall  be  empowered  to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  right 
of  pleading. 

(3)  The  High  Commissioners  or  their  Delegates  shall 
jointly  appoint  an  official  advocate  to  assist  and  represent 
before  the  Joint  Court  any  native  engaged  in  any  suit  or 
charged  in  a  police  or  criminal  case. 

The  fees  of  the  official  advocate,  payable  as  prescribed  by 
Article  XVI.  above,  shall  be  included  in  the  joint  budget. 

(4)  A  native  may,  however,  if  he  so  desires,  be  assisted 
by  any  other  advocate  whom  he  may  select. 

AETICLE  XVUI. 

Official  Languages. 
Either  the  English  or  French  language  may  be  employed 
in  proceedings  before  the  Joint  Court.  In  a  suit  between 
British  subjects  and  French  citizens,  the  proceedings  shall 
be  interpreted  and  the  judgments  shall  t>e  drawn  up  in 
both  languages.  The  registers  of  the  Court  shall  be  kept 
in  both  languages. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Execution  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Joint  Court. 

(1)  The  execution  of  judgments  shall  be  provided  for: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  land  disputes,  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioners or  their  Delegates  acting  in  concert; 

(B)  In  civil  cases,  other  than  land  disputes,  and  in  police 
or  criminal  cases,  or  breach  of  Regulations,  by  the  High 
Commissioner  or  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  country 
to  which  the  non-native  party  or  the  injured  person  be- 
longs:— 
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(C)  In  the  case  of  other  offences  committed  by  natives, 
either  by  the  Resident  Commissioners  acting  jointly  or  by 
officers  jointly  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  The  authority  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  in  a  criminal  or  police  case  may  reduce  or  remit 
such  penalty. 

ARTICLE  XX. 
National  Jurisdiction. 

(1)  The  two  Governments  mutually  undertake  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Group,  in  conformity  with  their  existing  legal 
systems,  Courts  with  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  suits,  sub- 
ject to  the  reservations  and  exceptions  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
sent  Convention. 

(2)  Civil  suits  between  non-natives  other  than  land  suits, 
shall  be  brought  before  the  Court  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  defendant. 

(3)  In  criminal  cases,  non-natives  shall  be  justiciable  by 
the  Court  of  their  own  nationality  or  the  nationality  applied 
to  them. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 
Suits  brought  by  consent  before  the  Joint  Court. 

(1)  Both  non-natives  and  natives  may,  where  the  parties 
consent,  bring  their  suits  before  the  Joint  Court. 

(2)  In  suits  between  non-natives,  the  law  applicable  to 
the  defendant  shall  be  applied;  the  same  rule  shall  be  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  procedure,  subject  to  Article  XIV. 
above. 

(3)  In  suits  between  natives,  the  Court  shall  decide  ac- 
cording to  substantial  justice,  respecting,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  native  customs  and  the  general  principles  of  law.  It 
may  determine,  as  required,  the  procedure  to  be  followed, 
reducing  it  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  proper 
administration  of  justice. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  LAND. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

Land  Suits  between  Non-natives  and  Natives. 

(1)  In  land  suits,  the  rights  of  non-natives  may  be  proved 
either  by  occupation  or  by  title-deeds  establishing  the  sale 
or  grant  of  the  land  in  question. 

(2)  When  occupation  is  made  the  sole  ground  of  a  claim 
to  ownership,  visible  and  material  proofs  must  be  forthcom- 
ing, such  as  buildings,  plantations,  cultivation,  cattle-rear- 
ing, improvements,  clearing  or  fencing.  Occupation  must 
be  bona  fide,  and  have  been  continuous  during  three  years 
at  least. 
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(3)  When  the  claim  to  a  property  is  based  on  a  title- 
deed  coupled  with  occupation,  the  Court  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  holder  of  the  title-deed  has  substan- 
tially asserted  his  occupation  by  material  acts,  showing 
that  he  has  taken  possession,  such  as:  improvement  of  the 
land  in  auy  manner,  even  in  part;  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  or  paths;  surveys;  delimitation;  erection  of  sign- 
posts to  mark  boundaries;  habitual  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
duce; or  other  acts  proving  open  exercise  of  the  right  of 
ownership.  The  Court  shall  decide  how  far  these  acts  can 
be  held  to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  property  in  dispute, 
and  shall  confirm  the  claim  in  whole  or  in  part  accordingly. 

(4)  When  the  claim  to  a  property  is  founded  on  a  title- 
deed  alone,  and  this  title-deed  has  been  either  lodged  in  a 
notary's  office  or  registered  in  New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  or  the 
New  Hebrides,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  31st  December, 
1895,  or  else,  on  a  title-deed  which,  whatever  its  date,  has 
not  been  lodged  in  a  notary's  office  or  registered,  this  title- 
deed  can  only  be  rendered  void  if  it  is  proved: — 

(a)  That  the  agreement  is  not  signed  by  the  vendor  or 
grantor,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  or  that 
if  the  vendor  or  grantor  did  not  know  how  to  write  or  was 
incapable  of  signing,  the  agreement  is  not  attested  by  two 
witnesses  or  in  some  other  manner  that  establishes  its 
authenticity  according  to  English  or  French  law; 

(b)  That  the  vendor  or  grantor  did  not  understand  the 
effect  of  the  agreement; 

(c)  That  the  agreement  was  obtained  by  fraud,  violence, 
or  other  improper  means; 

(d)  That  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  have 
not  been  fulfilled; 

(e)  That  the  land  sold  was  not  the  land  of  the  vendor 
or  grantor  or  his  tribe. 

If  the  Court  finds  that  the  rights  of  the  vendor  or  grantor 
extended  only  to  part  of  the  land  in  dispute,  it  may  recognize 
the  sale  or  grant  to  the  extent  of  such  part,  and  fix  the 
boundaries   thereof. 

(5)  When  the  title-deed  establishing  the  sale  or  grant  of 
the  land  in  dispute  has  been  either  lodged  in  a  notary's 
office  or  registered  in  New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  or  the  New 
Hebrides,  at  a  date  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1896. 

(A)  The  right  of  action  cannot  be  admitted: 
(a)  Unless  the  claimant  can  prove,  according  as  he  acts 
in  his  own  name  or  in  his  own  personal  interests  or  as  Chief 
of  his  tribe  and  in  its  interests,  that  he  or  his  tribe  have  a 
present  right  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  dispute,  and 
that  this  right  would  be  infringed.  If  this  right  extends 
to  part  only  of  the  property  in  dispute,  the  Court  shall  ooly 
entertain  the  action  as  to  this  part,  if  necessary,  fixing  the 
boundaries  thereof; 
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(b)  If  it  is  proved  that  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1896,  a 
transaction  took  place  indicating  that  the  title-deed  applied 
to  a  property  held  lawfully  and  in  good  faith;  in  particular, 
if  it  has  been  conveyed  regularly  and  in  good  faith  between 
non-natives  for  valuable  consideration  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  law  of  civil- 
ized peoples. 

If  in  such  a  case  the  Court  should,  nevertheless,  consider 
that  the  rights  of  the  native  claimant  or  his  tribe  would  bo 
infringed,  it  may,  while  confirming  the  title,  order  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  compensation  to  the  said  native  party,  or 
may  reserve  a  portion  of  the  land  for  this  party  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  declaration  contained  in  Article 
XXIV.  hereafter. 

(B) — When  the  right  of  action  is  admitted,  and  fcbe  case 
is  considered  on  the  merits,  the  title-deed  can  only  be  in- 
validated if  it  is  proved: 

(a)  That  the  agreement  is  not  signed  by  the  vendor  or 
grantor,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  or  that, 
if  the  vendor  or  grantor  did  not  know  how  to  write,  or 
was  incapable  of  signing,  the  agreement  is  not  attested  by 
two  witnesses  or  in  some  other  manner  that  establishes  its 
authenticity  according  to  English  or  French  law; 

(b)  That  the  agreement  was  obtained  by  fraud,  violencp, 
or  other  improper  means; 

(c)  That  the  land  granted  or  sold  was  not  the  land  of  the 
vendor  or  grantor  or  his  tribe. 

If  the  Court  finds  that  the  rights  of  the  vendor  or  grantor 
or  his  tribe  extended  only  to  a  part  of  the  land  in  dispute, 
it  may  recognize  the  sale  or  grant  to  the  extent  of  that  part, 
and  fix  the  boundaries  thereof.  The  Court  may,  in  any 
case  except  where  bad  faith  has  been  proved  on  the  part  of 
the  grantee,  confirm  the  title  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  pro- 
perty, subject  to  the  reservation  for  the  native  claimants,  if 
the  circumstances  require  it,  of  sufficient  land  for  their  needs, 
and  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  way  or  other  ease- 
ments to  be  secured  to  them  over  the  whole  property. 


AETICLE  XXIII. 
Land    Suits   between   Non-natives. 

(1)  When  no  question  arises  as  to  the  original  land  trans- 
action with  the  natives,  the  Court  shall  be  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  defendant's  country. 

(2)  Whenever  questions  do  arise  as  to  the  original  trans- 
action with  the  native,  the  Eegulations  laid  down  in  Article 
XXII.  shall  be  observed  by  the  Court  in  all  that  concerns 
that  transaction. 
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In  cases  covered  by  the  same  Article  (5  (A),  (b),  2nd 
paragraph),  the  Court  shall  indicate,  if  necessary,  by  which 
of  the  non-native  litigants  the  payment  of  compensation  is 
due. 

(3)  When  the  Court,  upon  the  evidence  before  it,  con- 
siders that  it  cannot  decide  the  questions  that  arise  as  to 
the  original  transaction  with  the  natives — as.  for  instance, 
when  it  is  confronted  with  two  or  more  title-deeds,  neither 
of  which  it  is  able  to  confirm  as  giving  a  good  title — the 
Court  shall  decide  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  due  regard  being  paid  to  priority  of  title. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 
Provisions  common  to  all  Land  Suits. 

(1)  In  cases  where  land  acquired  in  good  faith  has  been 
improved  or  cultivated  on  the  strength  of  a  title  which  is 
found  to  be  defective,  this  title  may  be  confirmed  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  the  payment  by  the  occupier  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  thereto  of  an  indemnity,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Court. 

(2)  If  the  Court  considers  it  necessary  to  decree  the 
eviction  of  a  bona  fide  occupier,  it  may  order  the  payment 
of  reasonable  compensation  to  him. 

(3)  Whenever  it  shall  consider  it  necessary,  the  Court 
may  assign  to  native  claimants  reserves  of  land  in  propor- 
tion to  their  requirements,  and  may  determine  the  ease- 
ments necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  reserves. 

(4)  An  occupier  or  holder  of  a  title-deed  who  has  been 
evicted  shall,  in  the  ease  of  subsequent  sale  or  grant  of  land 
and  unless  his  bad  faith  has  been  established,  enjoy  a  prior 
claim  to  the  repurchase  of  the  property  from  which  he  has 
been  evicted.  If  the  owner  and  the  occupier  or  holder  of 
a  title-deed  who  has  been  evicted  should  disagree  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  fixed  as  the  price  of  repurchase,  the  Court 
shall  determine  the  amount.  If  there  are  several  evicted 
persons  claiming  to  exercise  the  prior  right  above  specified, 
the  Court  shall  fix,  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
order  in  which  these  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
this  right. 

(5)  When  a  title-deed  to  a  disputed  property  does  not 
contain  an  adequate  description  of  the  land,  the  Court  shall 
investigate  and  determine  the  situation  and  boundaries 
thereof. 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Court,  in  all  land 
suits,  to  endeavour  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement  be- 
tween the  litigants. 
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(7)  Generally,  the  Court  shall,  in  its  decisions,  pay  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  native  populations  and  those 
of  the  non-native  purchasers  whose  bad  faith  has  not  been 
established. 

AETICLE  XXV. 
Entry  of  Judgments. 

(1)  When  the  Court,  in  conformity  with  the  above  regu- 
lations, shall  have  decided  that  a  claim  is  valid,  its  deci- 
sion shall  be  entered  in  a  land  register. 

This  entry  shall  declare: 

(A)  The  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  the  land  in 
question. 

(B)  The  nature  of  the  rights  granted,  and  any  limita- 
tions thereof. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  entry  shall  constitute  a  conclusive  title 
to  land. 

AETICLE  XXVI. 
Registration  of  Titles. 

(1)  Any  person  may,  though  no  dispute  exists,  require 
the  Court  to  enter  into  the  above-mentioned  register  a  title- 
deed  in  his  favour,  and  may  obtain  a  copy  thereof  duly 
certified. 

(2)  The  Court  shall  cause  the  applications  for  registration 
to  be  published  in  the  prescribed  form.  They  shall  be 
complied  with  and  given  effect  to  unless,  within  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  publication,  they  have 
been  opposed.  In  case  of  opposition,  the  Court  shall  deal 
with  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Articles 
XXII.,  XXIII.,  and  XXIV.  above,  and  action  must  be  taken 
by  the  objector  before  the  Court  within  six  months,  or  his 
claim  will  be  barred. 

(3)  Copies  of  the  entries  in  the  register  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  provisions  shall  constitute  title-deeds 
transferable  by  way  of  indorsement.  No  subsequent  charge 
on  or  transfer  of  property  shall  affect  the  land  unless  and 
until  it  is  entered  in  the  register,  and  inscribed  on  the  copy 
issued. 

AETICLE  XXVII. 
Sales  and  Grants  of  Land  subsequent  to  the  Convention. 

(1)  From  the  date  when  the  present  Convention  comes 
into  operation,  no  sale  or  grant  of  land  by  a  native  to  a 
non-native  shall  be  valid,  except  on  the  following  condi- 
tions:— 

(2)  The  sale  or  grant  shall  be  effected  by  a  written  docu- 
ment, and  shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  four  witnesses, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  natives,  and  of  an  officer  or  agent  of 
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one  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers,  or  some  other  person  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  President  of  the 
Joint  Court  or  by  the  High  Commissioners,  or  their  Dele- 
gates acting  in  concert. 

(3)  The  officer,  agent,  or  person  duly  authorized  shall 
testify  to  the  presence  and  qualification  of  the  witnesses, 
shall  ascertain  that  the  vendor  or  grantor  was  a  free  agent, 
understood  the  effect  of  his  act,  received  the  price  or  consid- 
eration agreed  on,  and  was  satisfied  therewith,  shall  state 
these  facts  on  the  title-deed;  shall  mention  in  it  the  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  of  the  land;  and  shall  date  and  sign  it, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  parties  and  witnesses  capable  of 
signing. 

(4)  The  purchaser  or  grantee  shall,  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  deed,  make  an  application  to  the  Joint 
Court  for  registration.  This  application  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  Article  XXVI.  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

(5)  If  the  Court  considers  that  the  price  or  consideration 
mentioned  in  the  deed  is  manifestly  inadequate,  having 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  land  granted  or  sold  it  may, 
as  a  preliminary  to  registration,  order  the  payment  of  a 
larger  sum  or  a  further  consideration. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  the  grantee  failing  to  comply  with 
the  decision  of  the  Court  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
such  decision,  the  sale  shall  be  cancelled  in  toto,  and  the 
sum  of  money  or  the  consideration  received  by  the  native 
restored. 

(7)  If  the  native  is  unable  to  restore  such  sum,  the  Court 
shall  decide  how  much  of  the  property  represents  the  sum 
or  consideration  received  by  the  native,  and  shall  confirm 
the  grantee  in  possession  of  such  part. 

(8)  "Whenever  the  High  Commissioners  or  their  Dele- 
gates jointly  consider  that  the  amount  of  land  acquired 
from  the  natives  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Group  is  so 
great  that  the  land  remaining  undisposed  of  is  indispensable 
for  the  needs  of  the  natives,  they  may  prohibit  any  new  sale 
or  grant  of  land  in  such  island  to  non-natives. 

(9)  Land  reserved  for  the  natives,  either  by  the  Joint 
Court,  in  accordance  with  Article  XXIV.  of  this  Convention, 
or  by  the  High  Commissioners  or  their  Delegates,  under  the 
preceding  paragraph,  may  not  be  sold  or  granted  to  non- 
natives  so  long  as  the  authority  by  whom  the  reserve  was 
constituted  does  not  cancel  or  modify  its  decision. 

SUPEEVISIOX  OF  SHIPPING. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII. 
Vessels   registered  in  the   Group. 
(1)  No  vessels  other  than  those  intended  to  sail  under  the 
flag  of  one  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers  shall  be  registered 
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in  the   Group   of   the   New  Hebrides,  including  the   Banks 
and  Torres  Islands. 

(2)  Each  High  Commissioner  sh  !  prescribe  the  regula- 
tions affecting  the  navigation  in  the  Group  of  the  vessels 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Power  which  he  represents. 

(3)  The  High  Commissioners,  the  Eesident  Commissioners, 
and  the  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  shall,  with  regard 
to  vessels  sailing  in  the  Group  under  the  flag  of  the  Power 
which  they  represent,  exercise  respectively  the  supervision, 
protection,  and  policing  necessary  to  insure  the  carrying  out 
of  these  regulations  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  to 
which  the  vessels  of  that  Power  are  legally  entitled. 

AETICLE  XXIX. 

Vessels  not  registered  in  the  Group. 

The   present    Convention   shall   not    affect   the   rules   laid 

down  by  the  respective  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Power 

under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sails,  in  the  case  of  any  vessel 

registered  outside  the  Group. 

AETICLE  XXX. 
General   Rules    for    all    Vessels. 

(1)  The  High  Commissioners  shall  jointly  prescribe  gen- 
eral rules  applicable  to  all  vessels,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  vessels  may  use  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  the  Group. 

(2)  They  shall  jointly  enforce  these  rules,  either  person- 
ally or  through  their  delegates. 

EECEUITMENT  OF   NATIVE   LABOUEEES. 

AETICLE  XXXI. 

Recruiting  Licence. 

(1)  No  vessel  shall  recruit  native  labourers  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  including  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  unless  she 
sails  under  the  flag  of  one  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers,  and 
unless  she  is  provided  with  a  recruiting  licence  by  the  High 
Commisisoner  representing  the  Signatory  Power  under  whose 
flag  the  vessel  is  sailing,  or  by  his  Delegate. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  professional  recruiters,  the  recruiting 
licence  shall  only  be  issued  on  the  deposit  of  £80,  as 
security,  with  the  agent  appointed  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  issue  the  recruiting  licence, 
or  by  his  Delegate. 

(3)  The  High  Commissioners  shall  inform  one  another 
every  month  of  the  recruiting  licences  which  they  have 
issued.       The  same  rule  shall  apply  to  their  Delegates. 

(4)  The  recruiting  licences  shall  be  valid  for  one  year 
only. 
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AETICLE  XXXn. 
Register  of  Engagements. 
All  masters  of  recruiting  vessels  shall  keep  a  register  of 
engagements,  in  which  there  shall  be  entered  without  delay 
the  name,  sex,  identification  marks,  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
place  of  recruiting,  and  place  of  destination  of  every  native 
recruited,  the  name  of  the  employer,  the  length  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  sum  agreed  on  by  way  of  premium  and  wages, 
and  the  amount  of  the  advance  paid  to  the  native  at  the 
time  of  engagement. 

ARTICLE  XXXIII. 
Engagement  of  Women  and  Children. 

(1)  Women  shall  only  be  engaged: — 

If  they  are  married,  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands; 
If  they  are  unmarried,  with  the  consent  of  the  Head  of 
the  tribe. 

(2)  Children  shall  only  be  engaged  if  they  are  of  a  cer- 
tain minimum  height,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioners jointly. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV. 
Length  of  Engagements. 

(1)  No  engagements  shall  be  concluded  for  more  than 
three  years. 

(2)  They  shall  date  from  the  day  the  labourer  lands  in 
the  island  where  he  is  to  be  employed,  but  the  time  spent 
on  board  ship  by  the  labourer  shall  count  for  wages. 

ARTICLE  XXXV. 
Deaths  on  Board  Recruiting  Vessels. 

(1)  A  report  in  duplicate  on  every  death  occurring  on 
board  a  recruiting  vessel  shall  be  drawn  up  immediately  by 
the  master.  Such  report  shall  describe  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  death  occurred. 

(2)  Within  twenty-four  hours  an  inventory  in  duplicate 
shall  also  be  drawn  up  of  the  effects  left  on  board  by  the 
deceased.  The  amount  of  the  wages  to  which  the  labourer 
is  entitled  from  the  day  of  engagement  to  the  day  of  his 
death  shall  be  stated  in  this  inventory. 

(3)  The  master  shall,  on  arrival,  transmit  to  the  compe- 
tent authority  a  copy  of  the  report  and  the  inventory,  as 
well  as  the  objects  and  articles  of  value  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  and  the  premium  and  wages  to  which  he  was 
entitled. 

The  second  copy  of  the  report  and  the  inventory  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  register  of  engagements. 
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ARTICLE  XXXVI. 
Sickness  of  Labourers  on  Landing. 
Every  native  recruited  who,  on  landing,  is  found  to  be 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  the 
work  for  which  he  was  engaged,  shall  be  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  recruiter,  and  the  time  spent  in  hospital  and 
the  time  during  which  he  is  unable  to  work  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term  of  engagement. 

AETICLE  XXXVII. 
Delivery  of  Labourers  to  their  Employers. 
A  recruiter  who  is  acting  as  an  agent  for  other  persons 
cannot  divest  himself  of  his  responsibility  for  the  natives 
whom  he  has  engaged  until  the  signature  of  the  employer 
has  been  affixed  to  the  register  of  engagements  opposite  the 
name  of  the  labourer. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 
Submission   of   Registers   of   Engagements   on   Arrival. 

(1)  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  arrival,  all  masters  of 
recruiting  vessels  shall  be  obliged  to  present  their  register 
of  engagements  for  signature  by  the  competent  person. 

(2)  If  irregularities  are  detected  in  the  operations  of  the 
recruiter  or  in  the  keeping  of  the  register  of  engagements, 
an  official  report  shall  be  immediately  drawn  up  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  register  has  been  submitted.  This 
report  shall  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  competent 
authority.. 

The  same  course  shall  be  followed  if  the  register  is  not 
produced   within  the  prescribed  period. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX. 
Notification  of  Engagements. 

(1)  Every  engagement  of  a  native  labourer  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  his  employer  within  three  days  from  the  date  of 
landing. 

The  notification  shall  be  made  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, to  whose  jurisdiction  the  employer  is  subject,  or  to 
the  person  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  The  notification  shall  be  registered,  and  the  contract 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  or  by  the  per- 
son appointed  for  the  purpose. 

(3)  The  two  Resident  Commissioners  shall  communicate 
to  each  other  every  month  a  list  of  the  notifications  of  en- 
gagements received  by  them,  or  by  the  persons  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 
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ARTICLE  XL. 
Re-engagement. 

(1)  At  the  termination  of  the  period  of  his  engagement 
the  labourer  shall  not  enter  into  a  fresh  engagement — if  he 
has  not  been  previously  sent  home — without  an  authority  in 
•writing  from  the  Resident  Commissioner  entitled  to  receive 
the  notification  of  engagement,  or  from  the  person  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

(2)  The  authority  shall  only  be  given  after  the  native 
has  been  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  employer,  two 
non-native  witnesses,  and  two  witnesses,  selected  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  same  tribe  as  the  labourer,  and  if  the 
latter,  of  his  own  free  will,  declares  that  he  wishes  to  re- 
engage. 

(3)  No  re-engagement  shall  exceed  the  term  of  one  year. 
It  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  conditions. 

ARTICLE  XLI. 
Records  of  Engagements. 

(1)  Every  employer  shall  keep  posted  up  to  date  a  separ- 
ate record  for  each  labourer  in  his  service. 

(2)  There  shall  be  entered  in  this  record  the  name  andsexof 
the  labourer,  the  identification  marks,  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
the  place  and  date  of  recruiting,  the  name  of  the  recruiter, 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  duration  and  conditions  of 
his  engagement,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  days  of  absence  from  work  on  account  of  illness  shall 
be  entered  by  the  employer  in  the  record,  and  also  any  other 
days  of  absence. 

ARTICLE   XLII. 
Additional  Periods  of  Work. 

(1)  Time  lost  through  absence  without  good  cause  shall 
be  added  to  the  term  of  the  engagement. 

(2)  A  labourer  may  further  be  retained  after  his  term  of 
engagement  expires  as  a  punishment  for  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline to  which  he  has  been  duly  sentenced.  In  such  case, 
the  additional  period  of  labour  shall  not  exceed  two  months 
for  each  year  of  engagement. 

ARTICLE  XLIII. 
Transfer  of  Engagements. 

(1)  No  transfer  of  a  contract  of  engagement  shall  be 
permitted  unless  freely  accepted  by  the  labourer  and 
authorized  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  notification  of  engagement,  or  by  the  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

(2)  If  the  transfer  is  between  British  subjects  or  French 
citizens,  the  authority  shall  be  jointly  given  by  the  two 
Resident  Commissioners. 
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ARTICLE  XLIV. 
Duties  of  Employers. 

(1)  Employers  must  treat  their  labourers  with  kindness. 
They  shall  refrain  from  all  violence  towards  them. 

(2)  They  must  supply  them  with  sufficient  food,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  including  rice,  at  least 
once  a  day,  as  part  of  their  meals. 

The  Resident  Commissioners  shall  fix  jointly  the  amount  of 
rice  to  be  supplied  to  the  labourers. 

(3)  Employers  must  further  provide  their  labourers  with 
adequate  shelter,  the  necessary  clothing,  and  medical  care  in 
case  of  illness. 

ARTICLE  XLV. 
Working  Hours. 

(1)  Labourers  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  except  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

(2)  They  shall  have  daily,  at  the  time  of  their  mid-day 
meal,  at  least  one  clear  hour  of  rest. 

(3)  Except  for  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  animals, 
labourers  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  on  Sundays. 

ARTICLE  XL VI. 
Payment  of  Wages. 

(1)  Wages  shall  be  paid  exclusively  in  cash. 

(2)  Payment  shall  be  made,  either  before  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  en- 
titled to  receive  the  notification  of  engagement,  or,  failing 
this,  in  the  presence  of  two  non-native  witnesses,  who  shall 
certify  the  payment  in  the  record  above  referred  to  by 
affixing  their  signatures  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  employer. 

(3)  When  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  employer  to 
make  use  of  this  method  of  verification,  he  shall  himself  be 
authorized  by  the  competent  Resident  Commissioner,  or  by 
the  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  enter  the  payment 
of  the  wages  in  the  record. 

(4)  Whenever  the  record  does  not  show  the  rate  of  wages 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  the  rate  shall  be 
taken  to  be  10s.  a  month,  and  the  employer  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  produce  evidence  to  show  that  a  lower  rate  had 
been  agreed  upon. 

ARTICLE  XL VII. 
Deposit  of  Wages. 
(1)  Part  of  the  wages  may  be  deposited  by  the  employers 
with  the  Resident  Commissioner  entitled  to  receive  the 
notification  of  engagement,  or  the  person  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  to  be  paid  subsequently  to  the  labourer,  either  dur- 
ing the  term  of  engagement  or  at  the  expiration  of  such 
term,  according  as  he  desires. 
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The  free  consent  of  the  labourer  must  be  given  before  any 
part  of  his  wages  can  be  so  dealt  with. 

(2)  The  Eesident  Commissioner  or  the  person  appointed 
for  the  purpose  may  at  any  time  order  the  retention  and 
deposit  of  part  of  a  labourer's  salary. 

AETICLE  XL VIII. 
Punishments. 
Any  labourer  who  has  given  his  employer  just  cause  of 
complaint  in  respect  of  his  conduct  or  work  may,  at  the 
instance  of  his  employer,  be  punished  by  the  Eesident  Com- 
missioner concerned  or  the  person  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
by  the  imposition  of  extra  work,  by  a  fine,  by  prolongation 
of  the  term  of  engagement,  within  the  limits  provided  in 
Article  XLIL,  or  by  a  summary  punishment  not  exceeding 
one  month 's  imprisonment. 

AETICLE  XLIX. 
Absence  without  good  cause. 

(1)  Any  labourer  who  without  permission  leaves  his  em- 
ployer shall  be  liable  in  like  manner  to  one  of  the  summary 
punishments  prescribed  by  the  preceding  Article,  and  shall 
be  sent  back  to  his  employer  to  finish  his  term  of  engage- 
ment. 

(2)  No  one  shall  receive  or  employ  or  take  on  board  any 
vessel  a  labourer  who  has  left  his  employer  without  permis- 
sion. 

AETICLE  L. 
Death  during  Engagement. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  labourer,  the  employer  shall 
be    subject    to    the    same    obligations    as    those    imposed    by 
Article  XXXV.  on  masters  of  recruiting  vessels. 

AETICLE   LI. 
Repatriation. 

(1)  Every  labourer  who  has  completed  his  term  of  engage- 
ment shall  be  returned  to  his  home  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  by  and  at  the  expense  of  his  employer. 

(2)  Such  labourer  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  place  where 
he  was  recruited,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  to  the  nearest 
place  thereto,  from  which  the  labourer  can  without  danger 
rejoin  his  tribe. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  unjustifiable  delay  exceeding  one  month 
in  returning  a  labourer,  the  Eesident  Commissioner  con- 
cerned, or  the  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  pro- 
vide, at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  for  the  return  of  the 
labourer  to  his  home  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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(4)  In  ease  of  persistent  ill-treatment  of  a  labourer,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  concerned  shall  have  the  right  to 
cancel  the  contract  and  provide  for  the  return  home  of  the 
labourer  at  the  employer's  expense. 

(5)  The  Kesident  Commissioner  concerned  may  in  like 
manner  cancel  the  contract  and  return  a  labourer  to  his 
home  if  the  labourer  did  not  freely  consent  to  the  engage- 
ment, or  if  he  did  not  clearly  understand  and  freely  accept 
the  terms  of  the  engagement.  In  that  case  the  expenses  of 
returning  him  to  his  home  shall  be  borne  by  the  recruiter. 

AETICLE  LII. 
Register  of  Repatriation. 

(1)  The  names  of  labourers  returned  to  their  homes  shall 
be  entered  on  a  register  kept  by  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
in  a  similar  form  to  that  prescribed  by  Article  XXXII.,  for 
keeping  the  register  of  engagements. 

(2)  The  signature  of  the  employer  upon  the  register  shall 
prove  that  the  labourer  who  is  to  be  returned  to  his  home 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  master  of  the  vessel. 

(3)  The  master  shall  enter  in  the  register  the  date  when 
the  native  so  to  be  returned  to  his  home  was  put  on  shore, 
and  shall  mention  the  exact  spot  where  he  was  landed. 

(4)  The  rules  prescribed  by  Article  XXXVIII.  with  re- 
gard to  the  submission  and  signature  of  the  register  of 
engagements  shall  be  applicable  to  the  register  of  repatria- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  LIII. 
Death  during  the  Return  Passage. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  labourer  occurring  during 
the  return  passage,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  proceed  as 
prescribed  by  Article  XXXV. 

ARTICLE   LIV. 
Powers  of  Control. 

(1)  The  High  Commissioners,  the  Resident  Commissioners, 
and  the  persons  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  shall 
have,  with  regard  to  their  respective  nationals,  the  right  to 
employ  any  method  of  inquiry  which  may  be  necessary  to 
insure,  as  far  as  the  recruiting  and  engagement  of  native 
labourers  are  concerned,  the  execution  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Employers  shall  be  bound,  for  this  purpose,  to  produce  any 
labourer  at  the  request  of  the  competent  authority. 

(2)  A  report  shall  be  drawn  up  with  regard  to  any  irre- 
gularity or  breach  of  regulations  which  may  be  discovered, 
and  shall  be  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  competent 
authority.  The  report  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  stated  therein. 
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AETICLE   LV. 

Short  Engagements  and  Employment  of  Native  Labourers 

without  Engagement. 

(1)  Non-natives  may  employ  natives  without  restriction 
provided  that  they  are  not  engaged  for  more  than  three 
months,  with  the  option  of  renewal,  and  provided  they  are 
not  removed  to  an  island  more  than  10  miles  from  the  island 
of  their  tribe. 

(2)  They  may,  in  any  case,  employ  without  restriction 
natives  who  are  known  to  have  served  non-natives  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  who  are  familiar  with  a  European  lan- 
guage or  the  vernacular  in  use  between  non-natives  and 
natives. 

AETICLE  LVI. 
Penalties. 

(1)  Any  infringement  by  non-natives  of  the  terms  of  the 
present  Convention  regarding  the  recruiting  and  engage- 
ment of  native  labourers  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
from  4s.  to  £20  and  by  imprisonment  of  from  one  day  to  one 
month,  or  by  either  of  the  above  penalties. 

(2)  Damages  may  also  be  awarded  to  labourers  for  any 
injury  suffered  by  them. 

(3)  The  Joint  Court  shall  inflict  the  penalties  and  assess 
the  damages. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  conviction  on  a  serious  charge,  or  for 
a  second  offence,  the  recruiting  licence,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  engaging  labourers,  may  be  withdrawn  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
country  to  which  the  recruiter  or  employer  belongs. 

ARMS,   AMMUNITION  AND  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

ARTICLE  LVII. 
Prohibition  of  the  Sale  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  to  Natives. 

(1)  Subject  to  the  specific  exceptions  hereafter  enumer- 
ated, no  person  shall,  from  the  date  when  the  present  Con- 
vention comes  into  operation,  sell  or  supply  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion to  the  natives,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  including  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  and 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Group. 

(2)  Shot  guns  and  cartridges  for  sporting  purposes  are 
exempted. 

(3)  The  present  prohibition  shall  extend  to  rifles,  re- 
volvers, and  other  repeating  weapons  and  the  ammunition 
used  for  such  arms,  separate  parts  for  the  conversion  of 
sporting  guns  into  military  weapons,  ball  cartridges,  and 
all  kinds  of  explosives,  other  than  cartridges  specially  made 
for  shot  guns. 
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AETICLE  LVIII. 
Exceptions. 

(1)  The  two  Governments  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  arm  natives  who  form  part  of  the  regular  police  forces. 

(2)  If  a  non-native  temporarily  intrusts  to  a  native  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  that  employ- 
ment, prohibited  arms  or  ammunition,  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  an  offence  against  Article  LVII. 

AETICLE  LIX. 
Prohibition  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Natives. 

(1)  From  the  date  when  the  present  Convention  comes 
into  operation  no  person  shall,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  includ- 
ing the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  and  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Group,  sell  or  supply  intoxicating  liquors  to 
the  natives,  in  any  form  and  on  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

(2)  Alcoholic  drugs  or  cordials  employed  in  case  of  disease 
or  sickness  are  not  included  in  the  present  prohibition. 

(3)  The  present  prohibition  shall  cover  spirits,  beer,  wine, 
and  generally  all  fermented  and  intoxicating  liquors. 

AETICLE  LX. 
Report  of  Offences. 

(1)  Breaches  of  Articles  LVII.  and  LIX.,  respecting  the 
prohibition  of  the  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  the  natives,  shall  be  reported  by  the 
officers  and  agents  of  the  police  force,  specially  authorized 
for  this  purpose  by  the  High  Commissioners  or  their  Dele- 
gates jointly. 

(2)  The  official  report  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  before  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  facts  contained  therein. 

(3)  Any  officer  or  agent  of  the  police  force  holding  an 
authority  to  that  effect,  who  finds  a  native  in  possession  of 
a  prohibited  weapon,  or  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  a  public 
place,  shall  arrest  him  and,  after  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offence,  shall  draw  up  an  official  report  for 
the  information  of  the  High   Commissioners   or  their  Dele- 


If  the  offence  is  proved,  the  native  shall  be  punished  by 
the  Eesident  Commissioner  having  authority  over  the  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force  making  the  arrest,  or  by  the  person 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  non-native  suspected  of 
complicity  shall  be  prosecuted  before  the  Joint  Court. 

(4)  Members  of  the  police  force  shall  not  enter  the  house 
or  premises  of  a  non-native  without  his  consent,  except  as 
provided  in  the  rules  of  procedure  issued  by  the  Joint 
Court,  or  the  Eegulations  issued  by  the  authority  having 
jurisdiction  over  him. 
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Search-warrants,  when  considered  necessary  in  the  case  of 
a  non-native,  shall  be  issued  by  the  Judge  with  jurisdiction 
over  him. 

ARTICLE  LXI. 
Penalties. 

(1)  Any  breach  by  non-natives  of  Articles  LVIL,  LIX., 
and  LX.  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  4s.  to  £20, 
and  imprisonment  ranging  from  one  day  to  one  month,  or 
by  either  of  these  penalties. 

(2)  The  Joint  Court  shall  inflict  the  penalties  and  may 
further  order  the  forfeiture  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  shall  decide  as  to  their  disposal  or 
destruction. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

ARTICLE  LXII 

Establishment  of  Municipalities. 

(1)  Municipalities  may  be  established  in  the  Group,  on 
the  application  of  the  non-native  inhabitants. 

(2)  Applications  for  the  establishment  of  municipalities 
shall  be  addressed  to  one  or  other  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioners or  their  Delegates.  The  latter  shall  communicate 
such  requests  to  one  another,  and  determine  jointly  what 
action  shall  be  taken  thereon. 

(3)  Applications  made  by  a  group  of  not  less  than  thirty 
non-native  adult  inhabitants  residing  in  the  same  district 
shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  complied  with. 

ARTICLE  LXIII. 
Councils. 

(1)  Every  municipality  shall  be  administered  by  a  Council 
consisting  of  not  less  than  four,  and  not  more  than  eight 
members. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Deputy 
Chairman  from  its  members. 

Councillors  shall   hold   office  for  four  years. 

ARTICLE  LXIV. 
Elections. 

(1)  Non-natives  of  either  sex  and  any  nationality,  who 
have  completed  their  twenty-first  year  and  have  resided  for 
six  months  at  least  in  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  served  a  sentence  of 
more  than  three  months'  imprisonment. 

(2)  Voters  of  either  sex  who  have  completed  their  twenty- 
fifth  year  shall  be  eligible  for  election. 

(3)  The  first  elections  shall  take  place  within  three 
months  of  the  establishment  of  a  municipality. 
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(4)  The  elections  shall  take  place  under  the  supervision  of 
two  persons  respectively  appointed  by  the  two  Resident 
Commisioners. 

ARTICLE  LXV. 
Functions  of  the  Councils. 
The  Councils  shall  pass  the  annual  municipal  budget,  vote 
the  necessary  local  taxation,  initiate  and  carry  out  muni- 
cipal works,  decide  upon  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
charitable  institutions,  and,  in  general,  take  all  measures 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  local  community. 

ARTICLE  LXVI. 
Temporary  Provisions. 
The  two  existing  municipal  bodies  in  the  island  of  Efate 
shall  be  recognised  as  municipalities. 

Members  of  these  bodies  may  continue  to  hold  office  till 
the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  elected. 

ARTICLE  LXVII. 
Supplementary  Regulations. 
The  High  Commissioners  or  their  Delegates  shall  prescribe 
jointly    the    regulations    for   enforcing    the    provisions     of 
Articles  LXII.  to  LXVI. 

PINAL    PROVISION. 

ARTICLE  LXVIII. 

Duration  of  the  Convention. 

The  provisions  laid  down  by  the  present  Convention  shall 
remain  in  force  until  new  provisions  are  substituted  in  vir- 
tue of  an  Agreement  between  the  Signatory  Powers. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Delegates  have  drawn 
up  and  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  in  London,  in  duplicate,  the  27th  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1906. 

(Signed)     ELDON  GORST. 

HUGH  BERTRAM  COX. 
SAINT- GERMAIN. 
E.  PICANON. 
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NEW  AUSTRALIAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Only  Book  on  the  Subject. 


Australasian  Fossils. 


By    Fredk.    Chapman,    Palaeontologist    to    the    National 
Museum,    Melbourne. 

This  unique  scientific  book  gives  an  elementary  account 
of  Palaeontology  almost  entirely  from  an  Australasian  stand- 
point, of  which  branch  of  geology  there  had  previously  been 
no  connected  account. 

The  large  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  specially 
drawn  by  the  author  or  by  other  scientists  from  actual 
specimens  found  in   Australasia. 

Copious  references  are  given  to  special  literature  on  each 
fossil  group. 

Introduction   by   Professor   Skeats.     Numerous   Illustrations 
from   Drawings  and  Photographs,   and   a   Map. 

"Mr.  Chapman  has  brought  together  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation of  value  to  students.  .  .  The  work  is  likely  to 
prove  a  standard  one,  as  far  as  the  subject  of  Australasian 
fossil  remains  is  concerned  .  .  A  copious  series  of  illus- 
trations adds  materially  to  the  interest." — The  Age,  Mel- 
bourne. 

"If  we  had  been  asked  to  name  the  most  needed  Austra- 
lian work  of  science,  it  would  have  been  one  that  collected 
the  numerous  but  isolated  facts  of  Australian  fossil  remains, 
and  here  it  is!" — The  Examiner,  Launceston. 

"The  work  has  been  written  with  that  thoroughness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author.  .  .  .  That  the 
work  will  become  a  recognized  authority  the  world  over,  and 
a  text  book  in  Australian  universities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. ' ' — The  Victorian  Naturalist. 

Cloth,  in  Wrapper.    7s.  6d.,  Postage  3d. 
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The  "ToId-by-the-Pioneers"  Scries. 

Recollections  of  a 
Victorian  Police  Officer 

By   JOHN   SADLEIR. 

Formerly  Inspecting  Superintendent  of  Police. 

CONTENTS. 

From  Ireland  in  the  'Fifties — To  Australia  in  the  "Great 
Britain" — Police  Cadets  in  1852 — Ballarat  in  the  Early 
'Fifties — Melbourne  Police  in  1854 — Beechworth  in  1856— 
The  Western  District  of  Victoria — Melbourne  in  1864 — 
Some  Legal  Luminaries — Gippsland  in  1867 — The  Bushrang- 
er, Power — Four  Uneventful  Years — The  Kelly  Gang — In 
Charge  of  the  Metropolitan  District — The  Detective  Force — 
Bioting  in  Melbourne — Chief  Commissioners  of  Police,  1853- 
1902 — Some  Sergeants  and  Constables — Men  Who  Have 
Helped — The  Corps  of  Native  Troopers — List  of  Police  Offi- 
cers and  Cadets,  1853  to  1907. 

"A  notable  book  of  memoirs.  Such  works  are  rare. 
Even  in  Europe  their  publication  excites  civilization  for 
a  few  weeks,  while  in  Australia  they  come  only  once  in 
a  generation.  For  this  is  no  mere  collection  of  remini- 
scences. It  is  something  more.  Mr.  Sadleir  is  a  man  who 
can  look  back  over  so  many  years  of  close  acquaintance- 
ship with  official  life  that  nearly  every  person  mentioned 
in  his  book  is  dead.  Therefore  he  is  freed  of  the  restraint 
which  hobbles  the  author  writing  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  can  let  cats  out  of  bags,  and,  in  several  parts  of  his 
book,  the  cats  are  almost  tigerish  in  size  and  ferocity." — 
"The  Sun,"  Sydney. 

Illustrated  with  45  Portraits  and  Views. 

3 1  2   Pages.        Cloth  Gilt  with  Pictorial  Wrapper. 
Price,  5s.  (Postage  3d.) 
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The  Told-by-the-Pioneers"  Scries. 
THE    REMINISCENCES 

OF 

Detective-Inspector  Christie. 

Related  by  J.  B.  CASTIEAU. 


CONTENTS. 

Biographical  Introduction  —  Christie  as  a  Detective — 
Christie  as  Royal  "  Shadow  "—Christie  as  Champion  Athlete 
— Christie  as  Customs'  Detective. 

"The  book  will  be  popular,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Christie  is 
concerned,  deservedly  so.  He  has  done  long  and  honorable 
service  for  the  public,  and  his  experiences  are  singularly 
interesting. — The  Argus,  Melbourne. 

"This  record  of  his  life  is  well  put  together,  and  will 
serve  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  earlier  career  of  an 
admirable  officer  and  "a  good  man  with  head  and  hands." 
— Daily  Telegraph,  Sydney. 

"Mr.  Christie  has  a  remarkable  story  to  tell  of  his 
forty-five  years'  experiences.  .  .  .  The  incidents  related 
are  as  graphic  as  they  are  numerous.  .  .  .  There  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  the  volume. ' ' — Adelaide  Advertiser. 

"Extremely  interesting  .  .  .  well  illustrated." — The 
Western  Mail,  Perth. 

"A  fine  fund   of  capital  stories." — Ballarat  Courier. 

' '  Mr.  J.  M.  Christie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  many 
parts,  and  his  career  was  certainly  a  stirring  one.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  man  equal  to  any  occasion,  and  the  record  of  his 
interesting  and  exciting  experiences  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  readers. ' ' — Adelaide  Mail. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits,  &.c. 

240  pages.    Cloth  Gilt  with  Pictorial  Wrapper. 

Price,  3s.  Gd.  (Postage  2d.) 
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The    New   Anthology. 


An  Austral   Garden 
of  Verse. 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
M.  P.  HANSEN  and  D.  McLACHLAN. 


An  excellent  selection,  which,  includes  specimens  of  the 
most  recent  work  published  locally.  .  .  .  The  selection 
has  been  made  with  great  skill  and  a  keen  sense  of  literary 
values.  .  .  .  Altogether  Messrs.  Hansen  and  McLachlan 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  volume. — Sydney  Morning 
Herald. 

THE   LIBRARY  EDITION 

Contains  a  fine  Series  of  Photographs  of  Australian  Poets 
of  to-day:  E.  J.  Brady,  Hugh  McCrae,  Hubert  Church, 
Roderic  Quinn,  Will  Lawson,  E.  S.  Emerson,  Mary  Gilmore, 
Seaforth  Mackenzie,  Bernard  O'Dowd,  Marian  Miller 
Knowles,  Marie  E.  J.  Pitt,  and  A.  G.  Steven. 


Cloth  Gilt,  Price  3s.  6d. 

Presentation  Edition,  in  Suede  Binding,  Price  7s.  6d. 

(Postage  3d.) 
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The    New  Anthology. 


An  Austral   Garden 
of  Prose. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  DUGALD  McLACHLAN. 


In  presenting  a  companion  volume  to  ' '  The  Austral  Garden 
of  Verse"  to  Australian  readers,  the  editor  ventures  to  hope 
that  the  selection  is  representative  of  the  best  of  the  prose 
work  that  has  hitherto  been  done  by  Australian  authors,  and 
authors  who,  though  not  Australian  born,  wrote  of  some 
phase  of  life  here,  represented  some  attitude  determined  by 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  this — our  country. 

The  range  of  achievement  in  prose  work  is  an  extensive 
one,  from  ponderous  philosophical  treatises  to  the  lightest 
of  light  fiction.  The  high-water  mark  of  success  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  short  story.  Many 
writers  have  attempted  it,  and  gained  well-deserved  appro- 
bation for  their  efforts. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION 

Contains  a  fine  Series  of  Photographs  of  the  following 
Australian  Prose  Writers:  Marcus  Clarke,  Henry  Lawson, 
Donald  Macdonald,  Edward  Dyson,  Walter  Murdoch,  Tarella 
Quin,  N.  F.  Spielvogel,  and  Alfred  Searcy. 


Cloth  Gilt,  Price  3s.  6d. 

Presentation  Edition,  in  Suede  Binding,  Price  7s.  6d. 
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A  New   Dramatic   Poem. 

Founded  upon  the  World's  Greatest  Love  Story. 


The  Rose  of  Ravenna. 

By  EDWARD  A.   VIDLER. 

"One  of  the  most  ambitious  essays  in  drama  yet  put 
forward  from  a  local  source.  Mr.  Vidler  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  promising  and  skilful  piece  of  work.  .  .  . 
The  publishers  have  given  his  work  a  very  handsome  set- 
ting."— The  Age,  Melbourne. 

1 '  His  play  contains  many  fine  lines,  and  at  times  he 
rises  to  a  high  level  of  dramatic  intensity.  .  .  .  The 
decorations  by  Walter  Seed  deserve  an  especial  word  of 
praise." — Morning  Herald,  Sydney. 

"This  is  a  tragedy  of  considerable  merit.  .  .  .  The 
dialogue  has  a  stately  charm  about  it,  the  characters  are 
admirably  drawn,  and  the  theme  is  fittingly  developed." — 
Examiner,  Launeeston. 

"With  its  beautiful  setting  in  the  Eomagna  district  of 
Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  story  is  one  of  rapidly- 
developing  tragedy,  though  relieved  by  satirical  humour 
and  dominated  throughout  by  all  the  attractive  elements 
of  love  spiritualised  by  a  high  ideal. ' ' — The  Critic,  Ade- 
laide. 

"Mr.  E.  A.  Vidler  brings  to  his  task  an  appreciably 
delicate  and  graceful  poetic  fancy  and  a  fine  grip  of  the 
purely  dramatic  possibilities  of  a  nobly  inspiring  theme. 
.  .  .  a  fine  command  of  language,  at  once  vigorous  and 
harmonious.  .  .  .  this  fine  dramatic  poem.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Vidler 's  book,  too,  possesses  a  feature  of  special  interest 
in  its  fine  illustrations." — "Liber,"  in  The  Dominion,  Wel- 
lington, N.Z. 

With  numerous  decorations  by  WALTER  SEED. 
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